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The Juvenile SpeHine'Books and the Juvenile Evposi* 

tor, having been favourably received by the public, the 

compiler has been induced to prepare this volunae^ as a 

third part of the Spelling-Book, and an introduction 

to the Expositor, designed for the use of those children 

[who have made some progress in reading. — Parents and 

teachers who have seen or used the above books, will 

readily perceive the utility of this work. 

In prosecuting his plan, he has been careful to select 
Buch pieces as are adapted to the capacities, and pleas- 
ing to the taste of children. It has been bis aim to 
form a selection in prose and verse, which will properly 
conduct the young learner from the Spell ing-Book to 
the Juvenile Expositor, or other books of that descrip- 
tion. 

To imbue the minds of the rising generation with 
the pure principles and sentiments of virtue, morality, 
and religion, is certainly of the greatest importance in 
the pre>^ent state of civilized society, and those books 
which are calculated to answer such admirable and im* 
portant purposes, are of the highest consideration, 

A'truf-rcrk, Jan, 1818. J 
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" Picket's Mmariean Scho'l Class- Book No. 1, or the Juvenile Spellin^-ho 
CfiMr-ii.'s ♦;!« L»««i rudirneinal code of iiL^ttructiun that haa e.tr come uut lor 
iii'^;.- c\u)i\. <i -♦ ch.»ic*' liltl*- vo!nm« for teaching jouih sptUing^ reading, i 
41)*; >;• ;Menil Miivi. ;..le(* of grammar. The plan of classiiip the words in 
»i>(l.inj; K"'><on.«<. ti. AnA.[o]i\ of^ound8» is iug;enious and useful; leadina, to 
b* T»l i)rM,-iu.»cia"0:i or the lan^ua^e. The pro[!:i'e'?sive and mural readint; le^s^ 
c«i«''n-.iim.f ♦!.« i..d«^M«»r^iep h\ step in reaains: as well as in spellioji:, a'<5 >ery 
d:C'"ii-i' sfie<;i»'..i an ' .n-operl> arranged. The essentials oJ'Kngiish gramM 
coMi-iiit all tnpt d;>|jea.'S to be nccessarv in the first stages of g:i*ammatical le 
in^ r*iis ;iftrl of Ihr w Mi p.>ssessfcs uncommon excellence, from its simpli* 
pe- jf.. \v.t\ , a.id a.liipton to the ago for which it was designed. It embiaces 
true : ^om of the lan^uag^e, wnii general rules for its construction. 

SAMUKL S. SMITH, D. D. 
Late Vresidctit of Princeton College^ jVcw-JcrscT, 

•* It appears tJiat the oMect of the Juvenile Spelling-Book is, to present t 
view of th ^ learu'^r . the eit-moi»^» (if the l^^nglish lan<{uage, in thctr proper o 
•nd fev^iui; him to tlip kMO»vle'i|fe of each pari sepHrately, in succcr'aion, 
he -^taff aitdin a thor »ugh acquaintance with the whole. To this end, th 
tvn'iOfi jf tlie learaens carried Oeyund the shape and sound of words, to im 
hif •.liii'i effectually in its projirr s? with their dibtinct meaning. S'urh a m 
ini:bt oe iu^hly useful. It prevent^i tnat confusion, which is pro<iucedby ci 
•iiu tb*; in*'i«ory, at Ihe Mine time, with words of ditferent syllables not u 
«t<. .♦fl Hitii te.iding to erro'> m proiiuiKMation. What is more iniiwriant, 
<:ui#"* t«::Ain>t rhe ,'onta.:is'n uf ioifiei'tinent diction, by establishing tlic min 
lui'iit (ifa.ineviiig proper definite ideas to ihe dijjcrent terms. 

" :Sucn are ihe reuKins which induce to a favourable opinion of the Spt 
Pt'Of : noi is tiie manner lerts pleasing tl«an the plan in which it is exe 
T'.f.-e d'-t- wei:fhM niotivefc to influence those who are friendly to the puri' 
prc'servatioQ of our native language. 

JOHiV WHEELOCK. L. L. 1 
Late President qf Dartmouth University , N. Hoinpshi 

** Vothin^ tends more to <liffuie genera) knowledge, than well dige*it- 
fneniary boots. The American peoj>lc are zealous in the right educa 
liiK ."Offspring; knowing that on it rests the perpetuity of the national in 
derrve. and the propagation of our blessed religion Good schools, flropef 
1»ooi:>, and weliquaiified in^'ructors, add much to a natton*s blesi-ings; ar 
hn. ,)y to SJty, that the prenent and improvinu slate of these nurseries of 
an 1 mora.itVt induce a belief, that we are not much excelled by any natioi 
g^loiie Ml the meant! of useful instruction. And i^mung thevariet\ of bool- 
Will-. Iithf. Kij!;li(<h language may be taught, f have >een none, that appeal 
00 wnsI cauiiiated f"- s: n—d ii^e, •.!>* l'u)sc ^i.lin.id the Amt^rican Sr/Mo 
B •■^- \':f.. '-'hB I NIV8RSAL OR JuVErnr.E BraiEB. .luVKMJE >rFXLlNG 

Juvenile AIrntor, . uvkmile lapositor. .<. byM; .v-I. I^ICKt/r. 
W» 1- h;c w»|i rt ;di;<( d lU ■•«' ou-^inesM.i uibU'uclion, Oil account of iheii 
cilA. /etrj»pu'ii:.\ 'tihi conri'«eness. Tl.e aui'ior deserves the thanks of th 
for \\.^ I. <;hc\ u :ihs be':,yi.ath«nl (f) the youih of our country, in the pul 
of the American iSchool Ctas6-Buok ■. . 

TiMOTMY DWIGHT, D 
Ziaia Fresiient of Yale CoUe^e^ Qonneci 
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The Cntel Boy. 

1. AS a bird one day was flying to seek food for ifg young 
tmesy a boy saw it ; he h«id a gun in hi? hand, and shot the 
poor thin^ through its head, and down it fell to the s^rouud* 
The hoy then ran to it, and picked it up; and wbeo he 
liw thHt it was dead, he gave it to bis dog to eat* 

2. How cruel it was to kill the poor bird» wbick oever 
did any harm in all its life ; and to take It from its young 
lim<*8» which were in the nest waoting it to eome back and 
feed them. 

3. The poor little birds could not think why their mother 
itaid so long from them, and kept chirfdog till they were 
fiite tired. At night they grew fo eold, for want of 
Ibelr mother to brooil over them, that they did not know 
what to da 

4. There were (ive in the nett, and twooftiiem perished with 
€old and hunger in the night. The other three lived till the 

iBext morning, when, getting to the ed^p^ of the nest to look for 
Itheir mother, two of them fell out, and broke their bonea. 
I 5. They lay in great pain for some time upon the ground, bat 
Rould not move, fur they were loo young to hop or fly. At 
last the poor things died. But the other tkxm* little bird that 
Was left in the nest, did not di<> so soon, for it lived all day very 
cold and in great pain ; it was almost famished for want offond. 
6* It kept chir *ing, hs long as it had strength to make any 
noise, in hopes its mother would hear, and come and feed it* 
But, poor thing, she was dead, and could not hear it. So, at 
Jast, when it was quite tired, it lay still at the bottom of the ' 
|»Mt ; and in the night it rained fast, and tVv« Vv&!\ >c\^'ti\V^ 

Mr dm/ witb coldjmt «i it began to uon^ ^iq^^ A^^\« 
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7. Thus, there wa? an em! of the five pretty young hirdsJ 
^hich nil (>if(t in 9U('h a painful manner, because a 
bearted, cruel boy shut their poor mother. 



^^^^^^fc 



Hie SUli/ Girl 

1. A LITTLE ^Irl, whose^mother was so kind as fo (each hei. 
to reaiJ. hail a ^reat many pretty books given 'o her; but tht 
was 84> eilly, that she would not take care of them, but used 
to 8)^oiK and tt^ar them fo, that they could not be read. 

2. One daj her auni gave her a new book, full of siielliog 
And re:din«;:, and pretty pictures, desiring her to take care (J 
it, and not let It be dirty or torn. The little girl said sbf 
livonid be sure and keep It very choice. 

3. But it uas not long before she forgot to put it into I 
box, after she had t>een reading in it ; and ?o il \^as toss* 
ahfiut, and some of the leaves were pulled out, and the bae 
broken ofT; and at last a little dog in playipg with it, gnaw 
it all to bits. 

4. Then the little girl could not read in it any more, or se 
the petty pictures again. She was now sadly vexed that »h«^ 
b^d t)een so careless, and wished for a new hook; and herj 
father was so kind as to give her one. But she soon let tha^ 
be spoiled, as the others had been. w 

5. All her friends grew t'.red of giving her books, when they? 
saw that shr took no care of them ; and she was obliged at laH 
to go without, and not hnc any t(» read in. 

6 What a sad thing that was, t(» have no hook, but to grovr^ 
up and not to be able to spell or rend. I hope all the I;lllet)oy§ 
and a:irts who hear about this can Ie.ss child, \%iil think of her^ 
and take care not to let their own books be so spoiled uihI Jorni 
as h« ri» were; but, when tliey have flone roadinc:, they ought 
to put *hem away in some place where tbey will be safe, aoA.; 
Teiiily for the ue&t time tbey want them. 



TJie Brolhtr ami SUkr. 
J, A f7F!s-TLFiSAy had two chi'ifren, a son and a daiighfei 
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quite so much. Tliey rvpre both very youn*r» and happened 
one day to be playing near their mother's lookin)s^-£:la98. The 
boy, pleased with his appearance, viewed himseli fur some 
time, and observed to his sister how handsome he was. 

2. The poor little girl was very much hurt at his remark, 
Rqd went quick! V' to her father to be revenged upon him; 
and, in the height of her resentment, said it was a shame that 
a boy, who was born to be a man, should make so free with 
a piece of furnifure which entirely belonged to Ihe women. 

3. The good gentleman,clasping them both in hisarms, with 
all the tenderness of a fond parent said, ' IMy dear children, 
f wish that each of you would view yourselves in the glass 
every day of your lives; you my son, that you may never 
disgrace 3'our beauty by an unworthy action $ and you, my 
dauf^hfer, that you may cover the defects of your person with 

the charms of virtue.' 

1 



t Amelia and her Canary Bird. 

1^ 1. As Amelia was one day looking out of the window, 
• Inian happeiie<l to fmss by» crying, ' Canary-birds; come buy 

»iy can;:* /-birds.* The man had a large cage upon his head, in 
^H'hich the birds hopped about from perch to perch, and made 

little Amelia quite in love with them. 

2. * Will you buy a pretty bird or two, little girl ?' said the 
■ man. • I have no objection, (replied she,) provided my father 

•rill c:ive me leave. If you witl stop a little while, I will let 
you know.' So away she ran up stairs to her father, while 
the binlman put down his cage at the door. 

3. Amelia ran into her fafher'a chamber quite out of breath, 
cryinu:, ' O dear father, only come here! here ia a man 
in the street who has a large cage on his head, with a great 
many canary-birds in it.' ' Well, and what of all that ? (re- 
plied he ;) why does that seem to rejoice you so much V 

4. Amelia answering, that she should be happy to buy one 
of them; tier father remindni her, that the bird must be {i*\\^ 
and should it be neglected, even only for a day, it would cer- 
tainly die. 

5. Amelia promised, that she would never eat her uwn 
^cukfast till she had fed hex bkd ; but U^ic la.>XxK:t t^vc^X^^V^'"^ 
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that she was a giddy girl, and that he fenrrd the had promifeA' 
too much. Ho^^ever, there was no getting over her coaling 
aod wheedling, 90 that her father was at last obliged to coi- 
leot that she should buy one. 

6. He then took Amelia by the hand, and led her to the 
deer, where the man was waiting with his birds. He chose Ihe ' 
prettit>st canary-bird in the cage ; it ^as a male, of a fine live- 
ly yellow colour, with a little black tuR on itsliead. 

7. Amelia was now quite cheerful and happy, and pulliaf 
oat her purse, gave it to her father to pay for the bird. But 
what was to be done with the bird without a cagf , and AmelU 
had not money enough to buy one. However, upon her prom* 
isirig that she would take great c re to feed the bird, her fan 
Iber bought her a fine c^ge, of which he made her a present* 

8. As soon as Amelia had given her canary bird posses?^ 
lion of her new ca^e, she ran about the house, calling hev 
mother, her brothers and sisters, and all the servants, to come 
and see her pretty canary-bird, to which she gave the name^ 
of Cherry. 

9. When any of her little friends came to see her, the first' 
thing she told them was, that she had one of the prettiest 
canary-birds in the world. ' It is as yellow as sold, SH^d she^ 1 
and it has a little black crest on its head, and can sing^Hust ^ 
harmoniously. Come, you must go aud see it. Its nfcme -.\ 
is Cherry.' 

10. Cherry was as happy as any birfl need wish to be un* . 
der the care of Amelia. Her first business every mor^iing 
was to feed Cherry; and whenever there was any cake nn 
the table, Cherry was sure to come in for a. share of it. There 
was always some bits of su^ar in store for it, and its cage was 1 
constantly decorated with the most lively herbage. 

li. This pretty bird was not ungrateful, but did all in its j 
power to make Amelia sensible how much it was obliged to '^ 
lier. it so »n learnet! to distinguish her, and the moment it 
henrd hrrstep into tht room, it would flutter its wings, and 
keep up an incessant chirping. It is no wonder, therefore^ 
if Cherry and Amelia became very fond of each other. 

12. The little bird soon began to sing the most delighiful - 
Monsr^, II ivould sometimes raise its notes to so great a height^ J 

a^ij^Qu wQuU alsoixit think it must lulWteAl >iaV\x vix^Xi \^\;4 



D3. Then, after stopping a little, he would beplitBgain» 
tone so sweet and powerful, that it was heard Id every 
the bouse. 

Amelia would often sit for whole hours by its cai;p, lis* 
to its melody. &omeliine«, so attentively would she 
it, that she would insensibly let her work fail out of 
ids ; and after it had entertained her with its melodious 
she would re<rale it with a tune. on ber bird orgaD* which 
d endeavour to imitate. 

In length of time, however, these pleasures beci:aii (o 
imiliar to its frieud Amelia. Her father, one day, pre- 
her wiih a pretty book, with which she was so much 
cd, that Cherry began to lose at least one half of lifev 

DO. 

As usual it would chirp the moment it saw her, let her 
'bat di.«(tance she would ; but Amelia began to take no 
of it, and almost a week had parsed, withdatJts re- 
j either a bit of biscuit or a fresh fupply of chick-weed, 
eated the sweetest and most harmonious notes that 
i had taught it, but to no purpose. 
ft now appeared too clearly, that new objects began to 
Amelia's attention, and poor Cherry was neglected. 
One day, hovrever, as Amelia's father accidentally cast 
es Uj'On the ca^e, he saw poor Cherry lying upon its 
and panting as it were for life. The poor bird's fea- 
appeared all rough, and. it seemed contracted into a 
imp* 

He went up close to it ; but it was unable even to chirp, 
le poor little creature had hardly strength enough to 
?. He called to him his little Amelia, and asked her 
ras the matter with her bird. Amelia blushed, saying 
)w voice, ' Why, father, I forgot the poor little bird ;* 
1 to fetch the sec d-box. 

Her father, in the mean time, took down the cage, and 

)oor Cherry had nut a single seed left, nor a drop of 

' Ala?, poor bird,' said he, * you have got into care- 

nds. Had I foreseen this, I would never have bought 

All the company joined in pity for the poor bird, and 
I'rnnawaj' into hes chamber to e«ii*^\\^x\vft«x\\w\»«\ik» 
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Hov9€^f her father with some difficulty brought pretty 

Cherry to Itself again. 

21. Her fither, the next day, ordered Cherry to he made a 
present of to a youn^ gentleman in the neighbourhood, %vho, 
he said, would take much better e.re of it than his Ih tit 
thoMfirhtless daughter; but po'>r Amelia could not bear the 
idea of parting with her bird, and most faithfully promised . 
never more to neglect it. 

22. Her father, at last, gave way to her entreaties ; and pe^, 
mitted her to keep little Cherry, hut ndt without a severs, 
refirimand, and a strict injunction to be more careful for tbt, 
future. 

23. ^ This poor little creature,^ said he, 'ib confined In %] 
prison, a|Ml is therefore totally unable io provide for its oh 
wrants. Wlieneveryou want any th'nj;, you know how I 
P^ i^vJftt^ th^B l^^ll^' bird can neither help Itself, nor mi 
its w^MS kno^vn to others. If ever you let it want seed 
water «gain, look to it.* 

24. Anielia was sensible of her fault, and took her father llj 
the hand ; but her heart was so full, that she could not nttcffi 
a syllable.- Cherry and Amelia were again good friends, ai 
It for some time wanted for nothing. * 

25. Som*' time afterwards, her father and mother were obli- 
ged to go a little way into the country on some fiarticular busi* 
ness; but, before they set out, he gave Amelia strict charge 
to take care of poor Cherry. No sooner were her i»arents \ 
gone, than she ran to the cage, and gave Cherry plenty of 
se«*d and water. 

26. Little Amelia, now finding herself alone and at liberty,^ 
sent for some of her companions U* come and s,iend the day*i 
with her. The former (»art of the day they massed In the &:ar-^ 
den, and the latter is other innocent amusements. She went^ 
to bed very much fatigued ; hut as soon as she awoke in the;^ 
morning, she be&:an to think of new pleasures. 

27. She went abroad that day, while poor Cherry was obll-j 
ged to stay at home and fast. The second and third day pass^ 
ed in the same playful manner as before; but no poor Cherry^ 
WHS thought of. On the fourth day her father and mother 
CBme home, and, as soon hs they found that 9he was wHI, her- 

^ther inquired after poor Cheery. * \\ i& \«t^ vi^lU* saidh 
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Amelia, a little confused, and then ran to fetch it gome seed 
aod water. 

28. Alas ! poor little Cherry was no more : it was lying 
upon its back« with its wings spread, and its bfak open. 
Amelia screamed out, and wrung her hands, whitn all the fa- 
mily ran to her, and were witnesses of the melancholy scene. 

29. ' Alas, poor bird, (said her father,) what a melancholy 
end hast thou come to ! If I had giren thee thy liberty before 
1 went into the country, it would have saved thy innocent 
life ; but now thou hast endured all the pangs of hunger and 
thirst, and expired in extreme agony. However, poor 
Cherry, tho« art happy in being out of the hands of so merci- 
less a guardian.* 

30. Amelia was so shocked and distressed on the occasion, 
; that she would have given all her little treasure, and even all 
: ber playthings^ to have brought Cherry to life; but it was now 

' too late. Her father had the bird stuffed, and hung op in the 
room, in memory of Amelia's carelessness. 

31. She dared not even to lift her eyes up to look at it, for 
whenever she did, it was sure to make her very unhappy. At 
last she firevailed on her father to have it removed, but not 
till after many earnest entreaties and repeated acknowledge 
ments of the fault she had committed. -^ 

32. Whenever Amelia was inattentive or giddy, the bird was 
hung up again in its place, and every one would say in her 
hearing, ' Alas, poor Cherry, what a cruel death you sutferf-d V 

33. Tl us you see, my little friends, what are the sad conse- 
quences of inattention, giddiness, and too great a fondness for 
pleasure, which always muke us forgetful of what we ought 
carefully to attend to. 



■V 



JSt 

The t4lilc GhrGPsd the Lamb. 

1. A LITTLE girl, vrhose name was Matihia, was one morn- 
ing sitting by the side of the road, holding on her lap a pan of 
milk for tier breakfast, into which she was breaking some bits 
of bread. 

• 2. White she was thus busily employed at her breakfast, a 
brmer was passing by with his cart, in which was a Euaber 

of iambi> wbieb he was c&riying to market (Qcaate^ 



i 
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3. These pretty litlle lambs were tied together like id 
many criminaii, and laj confined with cords, and their headi 
hanging down. Their plaintive bleatings pierced the heart |b 
of Matilda, but they had no manner of effect on the hard- ~3 
hearted farmer. 

4. As soon as he came opposite the place where little Ma* 
tilda was sitting, he threw down before her a lamb which ht 
was carrying acroiss his shoulders, saying, ' There, my little 
girl, is a lamb that has just died. You may take it, if you 
will, and do what you please with it.' 

6. Matilda )»ut down her milk and bread, and tak'ng up the 
Iamb, viewed it with looks of tenderness and compassion. 
* But why should 1 pity you ?' said she to the lamb, ' either 
this day or to-morrow, they would have cut your throat with a 
great knife, whereas uow you have nothing to fear.' 

tJ. While she was thus speaking, the warmth of her amw ' 
somewhat revived the lamb, which made a slight motion, 
and opening its eyes a little, cried in a very low tone, as if It 
were calling for its mother. It would be impobsible to ex« 
press little Matilda's joy on this occasion. 

7. She covered the lamb in her apron, in order to make it 
warm, and took great pains to bring the poor little thing Co 
life. By degrees it began to stir more freely, and every mo* 
lion it made, conveyed joy to her little heart. 

8. This success encouraged her to proceed ; she crumbled 
some of her bread into her pan, and taking it up in her fingers, 
she with no small difficulty forced it between its teeth, which i 
were very firmly closed together. - " '. 

9. The Iamb, whose only disorder was hunger and fafigue, 
began to feel the efr« cts of this nourishment. It first began to J 
stretch out its limbs, thcH to shake its head, and at last to I 
raise up its ears. j^^^ 

iO. In a little time it waslible to stand upon its legs, and J 
then uent of itself to Matilda's breakfast- pan, who was highly '^ 
delighted to see it take such pleasing liberties; for she cared 
not about losing her own breakfast, since it saved the life of' : 
the little lamb. In short, in a little time it recovered its usual 
strength, and began to skip and play about its kind deliverer, j 

II. It may naturally be supposed, that Matilda was greatly 
phaged at thiB unexpected' success. tShe took it up in hf^i;. ' 
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anns, and ran iivilh it to the houpe to Bhow it to her mothpr. 
ThuB the little lamb became the first o^»ject of Matili^a's care, 
and it constantly shared with her in the little allowance of 
bread and niilk^(Ml0ch she received for her meals. 

12. Indeed^JVPlthd was she of it, that she would not have 
axchanged it fOTK whole flock. Nor was the lamb ins*^Bsible 
of the fondness of its littif mistress, since it would follow her 
wherever she weiU, would come and eat out of her hand, skip 
and frisk round her, and would bleat nnoBt piteousij, when- 
ever Matilda was obliged to leave it at home. 

13. The lamb, howev**r, repaid the services of its little 
mistress in a more substaatial manner, than that of merely 
playing and frisking about hf r; f^^r it brought forth jouu^ 
lambs, which grew up, and brought forth others ; so that with- 
in the 8[»ace of a few years, Matilda had a very capital tlock, 
that furnished the whole family with food «'md raiment. Such, 
my little rejulcrs, are the rewards which Providence bestows 
on acts of goodness, tenderness and humanity. 



The link Boy and his Father. 

1. On one of tho?e fine mornings which the mo!i(h of June 
frequentiy affords ns, a little boy was busily employed in pre- 
paring to set out with his fath<T on a party of pleasure, which, 
for several days before, had engrossed all his attention. 
Thou'jch, in general, he found it very difficult to rise earl}', 
yet this morning he c;ot up soon, without being called; so 
much was his mind fixed on this intended jaunt. 

2. It often happens, with young people in particular, that 
nil on a sudden they lose tbe object of which they flatter 

- themselves th^ty are almost in possession. So it* fared with 
this little boy ; for just as they were ready to set out, the sky 

i darkened all at once, the clouds grew thick, and a tempes- 
tuous wind bent down the trees, and raised a cloud of dust. 

3. The little boy was running up and down in the garden 
9iVery minut^ to see how the sky looked, and then ran inro 
tlip house tcfexamine the barometer; but neither the sky nor 

■ the barometer seemed to forebode any thing in his favour. 
, 4. Notwithstanding all this, he gave his father the most 
! flattering hopes that it would stlil be ci^cAt 0^\k^> ^xA Vcc^ 
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these unfavourable appeBrances iiould soon disperse. Ht. 
doubted not but it would be one of the fiueat dajs in ll 
world ; and he therefore thought that the sfxiner thej a^ 
out the better, as it would be a pitjr to lose |fc loooient of their 
time. ■*■ 

5. His father, however, did not choose to be too hasty vg 
giving credit to his son's predictions, and thought it mora 
advisable to wait a little. While the little bojr and hh'i 
father were reasoning on this matter, the clouds burst, and 
down came a very heavy shower of rain. The little Kxiy 
was now doubly disappointed, and vented h'ls grief in tean, 
reiusing to listen to the voice of consolation. 

6. The rain continued without intermission, till three 
o'clock in the afternoon, when the clouds began to dispeiie,, 
the sun resumed its splendour, and all nature breathed the J' 
odour^ of the spring. As the weather brightened, so did the 1 
countenance of the little boy, and by degrees he recovered || 
his good humour. 'I 

7. His father now thought it necessary to indulge himfl 
with a little walk, andotf they set. The calmness of the aiTfJ 
the music of the feathered songsters, the lively and encbaat^lr 
ing verdure of the fields, and the sweet perfumes that br^tlH|| 
ed ail around them, completely quieted and composed the I, 
troubled heart of the disappointed little boy. * 

8. ' Do you not observe, said his fa her, how agreeable is the 
change of every thing before you '/ You cannot have yet fo^ 
gotten how dull every thing appeared to us yesterday ; the 
ground was parched up for want of rain; the flowers had lost 
their •olour, and hung their heads in langour ; and, in short^^^ 
all nature seemed to lie in a stale of inaction. What can 
the reason that nature has so suddenly put on such a diffei 
aspect ?' ' That is easily accounted for, said the little boy ; 
undoubtedly is occasioned by the rain that has fallen to day.'ij 

9. The little boy had no sooner pronounced these wordsi 
than he saw his father^s motive for asking him the question*^ 
He now plainly perceived the impropriety of his late conduct^ j 
in being 80 unhappy about what i/ias evidently so universally j 
serviceable. ^ 

10. He blushed, but his father took no notice of if, judging \ 
ihatbiB own aeose would sufficiently teach him another time. ' 
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irithont ri'inctnnce, to snrriBce selfish pleasures to the gene* 
ralgood of the community at Uir^e, 



Alexis and Amanda. 

1. Ak afTectiooete Tather, one fine snmmer^s day, having 
promised his two children, Alexis and Amanda, (o treat th*'m 
ivith a WRik in a fine p;aiHlen a little way out of town, i^ent 
up into his dressing room to prepare himself, leaving the two 
children in tiie parlour. 

2. Alexis was so dcfij^hted with the thoughts of the plea- 
sure he should receive from his walk, that he jumped about 
the room, without thinking of any evil colisequence that 
:ould happen ; but uniuckil5' the skirt of his coat brushed 
igainst a very valuable flower, which his father was rearing 
with great pains, and which he had unfortunately just removed 
Wira before the window, to screen it from the scorching heat 
>f the si]n« 

3. * O brother! brother! snid Amanda, taking up the flow- 
N* which was broken off from the stalk, what have you done f 
The little girl was holding the flower in her banil when her 
ather came into the room. ^ Bless me, Amanda, said her 
ather, bow could you be so thougtitless as to pluck a flnwer» 
vhich you have seen me take so much care to rear, in order 
have seed from it !' 

4. Amanda was in such a fright, that she could only beg 
ler father not to be angry. Her father replif^d that he was 
lot angry, but reminded her, that as they were going to a 
^anlen where there was a variety of flowers, she might have 
vaited till they arrived there to indulge her fancy. He 
herefore hoped she would not take it amiss if he left her at 
lome. V 

5. This was a terrible situation for Amanda, whohfjjt her 
lead down, and said nothing. Little Alexis, however, was' 
}f too generous a temper to ke^p silence any longer. He 
ifent up to his father, and told him that it washot his sister 
}ut himself, who had accidentally beaten otT the head of the 
lower with the skirt of his coat. He therefore desired that 
tiis sister might go and take a walk, and he stay at home. 

6s The father was so delighted witti \}x^ ^<&\«x^%\^'^ ^^>W 

A 



^ 
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children, that he instantly forgave (be accident, and tendnr* I ' 
Ij caressed them i»oth, bein^; hHi^py to see them have aaeh n i* 
aiTectioD for each other. He toUJ them that he loved tbdl r 
equally alike, and that they should Itoth {:o with him. J^ 

7. They all three then walked to fhe cardrn, where they IP 
saw plants of the most valuable kinds. AniindH prep«ed her J* 
clothed on each side, and Alexis kept the skirts of his coaliJl* 
under bis anus, for fear of doing any damage in their walkaP 
among; fhe flowers. I 

8. The flower which their father had lost would havir Ii 
given him some pain, had it happened from any other circum- V 
stance; bur the pleasure he received from seeing; such nab V 
tual afTection and regard subsist between his two children, wot *^ 
ply repaid him for the loss of his flower. 

0. I cannot omit the opportunity that here presents itself 1^ 
of reminding: my younsc friends, not only how necessary, but 
how amiable and pra-se- worthy it is for brothers and sisterl 
to live together 'n harmony and love. It is not oNly their 
most important interest to do so, but what should lie a still 
stronger argument with them, such are the commaada of faifll 
Viho made them. 



The little Boy^ his Sisters, and the SrvaUonPs yest» 

1. A LITTLE boy having one day espied a swallow's neflt 
vnder the eaves of the house, ran directly to inform his sisters 
of the important discovery, and ♦hey immediately fell info 
coQsultatioo concerning the manner in which they should take 
i;. It was at last agreed, that the} should wail till theyoun; 
ones were fledged, that the little boy should then put a ladder 
up against fhe wall, and that his sisters should hold it fast be- 
low, whij^ h3 mounted after the prize. 

2. As soon as they thought these poor little creatures were 
properly fledged, pre{)arafions were made for the execuiion of 
Iheir intended plan. The old birds flew backwards and for- 
vards about the nest, and expressed as well as they wt re able, 
the sorrow and affliction they felt on being r(^bbed of their 
young. The little boy and his twosislu?, however, paid no 
regard to their pious inoans ; for they took the oest with three 

XouDg ones in it* 
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d. At the litde innocent prieonere were now in their pos- 
Mslon, the neiLt thing to be cousiderfii was, what thry should 
o ivith them. The youngest sister, boing ,of a mih) and 
ender hearted dis|>e8ition, proposed putting them into a cage* 
ifomising to look after them her8etr,and to see that they wmt- 
d for nothing. She reminded her brother Hnd aiater how 
»retty it would be to see and hear those birds chirp when 
;rowD up. 

4. The little boy, however, was of a very different opin- 
on; for be insisted on it, that it would be better to pluck off 
heir feathers, and then set them down in the middle of the 
"oora, as it would be very amusing to see them hop about 
vvithout feathers. The elder sister was of the same way of 
thinking as the younger; but the little boy was determined 
!lb have the matter entirely his own way. 

5. The two little girls ('ndins: (hey were not likely to have 
things as they wished, gave n|> the point without much hesi- 
tatioo ; for their brother had already begun to strip the poor 
belpless birds. As fast as he plucked them, he put them 
Sown on the flfior, and it was not long before the little birdi) 
were stripped of all their tender feathers. The |K>or thiugs • 
cried, and complained in the most piteous accents; they 
ihook their little wings, and shuddered with the cold. 

6. The little boy, however, who had not the least kind of 
Peeling for their sufferings, carried his persecutions still fur* 
ther, pushing them with his foot or hand to make them go on 
when they stopped, and laughing most heartily whenever 
Ihey staggered or tumbled down through weakness. 

7. Though his two sisters at fire-t had pleaded against 
this cruel kind of sport, yet, seeing their brother so merry 
on the occasion, they forgot their former dictatea of humani- 
ty, and joined in the cruel sport with him. *■ y ^ 

8. In the midst of this cruel kind of enjoyment; at a dis* 
tance they saw their tutor approaching. This put them into 
a flurry, and each pocketed a bird. They would have avoid- 
ed their tutor, but he called to them, and asked their reason 
for wishing to shun him. They approached him very slow- 
ly, with their eyes cast down, which convinced him that 
Bomethlng nmiss was going forwards. 

9. On their aosivefing that ♦hey yj^^^ q^\^ \)\vsVck%^ ^^Msa. 

B2 
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tutor observed to them, that they very well knew, he nevf r 
denied them innoceot amuBcment ; hut on the contrary wu 
always glad to gee them Gheerful and happy. 

10. Ue took notice thilt each held one of their hands be» 
bind them, upon which iie insisted on their showing t^eoit 
ind letting him see, what it was they endeavoured to con- 
ceal. 

1 1. They were obliged to comply, much against tfacir will, , 
vihen each produced a bird tiiat had been stripped of its , 
feathers. The tutor was filled with pity and indignation, and 
gave each of them a look, that was more dreadful than any 
words he could have spoken. After sttme silences the little 
boy attempted to justify himself, by saying that it was a cu- 
rious' sight to see swallows hopping about without feathers, 
and he could see no harm in it. 

12. * Can you then, said the tuto*.*, take plrnsure in feeing; 
innocent creatures suffer, and h'»ar their cries without pity ?^ 
The little boy said, * he did not sre how ihcy coM sutler 
from having a few feathers pulled off.* The tuiorjto'^'on- 
vince him of his errour, pulled a few hairs from Iri* head, 
when he cried out loudly, that he hurt him. - 

13. ' What would your pain be, th^n, sitid Ihe tiitor, were 
I thus to pluck* all the hair off your head ? You are sensible 

. of the pain j'ou now feel, but yon was insensiide ofilie tor- 
ment to which you put those innocent creutuies that never 
oiTended you. But that you, little girls, should join in sush 
an act of cruelty, very much surprisna.iTie.' 

14. The little girls stood raolioulrr,^, r.nd a|)penrfd to be 
very sorry for what they had done, which llieir tutor ol)8erv. 
ing, be said no more to them. But the little hoy stii! persist- 
ed in his opinion that hr did the birds no harm ; on the con- 
trnry, hesaid <hpv showed their pleasui'c by clapping their 
wings and^chirping. 

lb, ' They clapped their winjrs, snsd the tulor, from the 
pain you put them to; and what you call singing, were crieg 
aud lamentations. Could those birds hnve expressed them- 
selves in your sppcch, you wou'd have h< anl them cry, ' Oh, 
father and mother, shvo us, for we have fallen into the hands 
,> ef cruel children; who have robbed us of all our fibers ! 



;; 
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WlB are cold and in pain. Come warm as and care us, or ytm 
■hall soon die V 

16. The little girls coutd no longer conceal their grief and 
accused their brother of leadin"; them into this net ol rruelfj. 
The little boy wa9 himself become sensible of his faults, and 
had already felt the smart of having a few hairs plucked from 
hie head; but the reproaches of his own heart were now vis- 
ible on his countenance. 

17^ It appeared to the tutor that there was no need of car- 
rying the punishment any further: for the errour the little hoy 
had committed did not arise from a natural love of crtK If y^ 
but merely from want of thtiught and reflection. From this 
moment the little boy, instead of punishing and tormenting 
dumb creatures, always felt for their distresses, and did what 
be could to relieve them. 



LHlle Junius and ilu fruitful Vine, 

1. Ik the bee;inning of the spring, a gentleman went to bis 
country house, and took with him \i\^ little son Junius, in 
order to treat him with a walk in the garden. The primroses 
and violets were then all diepliiying their beauHes, and 
many trees had begun to show v\hat livery they were soon 
to wear. 

2. After walking some time about the scarden, they happen^ 
ed to go into the summer ho.jse, at the foot of which grew the 
Btumrt of a vine, wbic|» t\visted wildly, and extended its na- 
ked branches in 'ik Vnde and irregular manner. 

3. As soon as little Junius saw this tree, he exclaimed 
•adiy against thr ugly appearance it made, and began to ex- 
ert all his strength to pu^ it up; but he found his efforts in 
vain, it bfing UiO well rooted to yield to his weak arm. He 
begged his father to call the gardener to dig it up. and make 
fire wood of it; but the gent'cman desired his son to let the 
free alone, tellins: him that he would, in a few months, give 
him his reasons for not complying with his request. 

4. This did not satisfy Junius, who desired his father to 

k at those lively crocusses and snow 4lrops, saying, he 

Id not ser why th«it barren stump shouUl be kept, which 

did not produce a eingle greea ieaft ]Sc thought it i»goiIt4 
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and disfi^red tbe garden, and therelbre begged his fatber 
iwould permit him to fetch tbe gardener to pluck it up. 

5. The gentleman, who could not think of granting Vk 
request, told him, that it must stand as it then was, at lent 
for some time to come. Little Junius still persisted in bif 
entreaties, urging how disgraceful it i^as to the garden; bat 
his father diverted his attention from the vine, by turning the 
conversation. 

0. It so happened, that tbe gentleman's affairs called bin 
to a different part of the country, whence he did not return 
till the middle of autumn. He no sooner came bome,^ 
than he paid a visit to the country house, taking little Junim 
with him. As the day happened to be warm, they retired to 
enjoy tbe benefit of the shade, . and entered the arbour, ia 
which the vine stump bad so much before offended his soi 
Junius. 

7. * 1 father, said the young gentleman, bow cbarming ; 
and delightful is this green shade ! I am much ohligr^d to yoa . 
for having that dry and ugly slump plucked up, which I found'^ 
80 much fault with when we were here last, and for putting i^ 
its place this beautiful plant ; I suppose you did it in order j 
to give me an agreeable surprise. How ileligbtful and tempt- 
ing the fruit looks ! What fine grapes! Some purple, and 
others almost black. I see no tree in the garden that looks 
in so blooming a state. All have lost their fruit ; but this 
fine one seems in the highest perfection. See how it is load* 
ed. Secf those wide spreading leaves, that hide the citisters. 
If the fruit be as good as it appears beautiful, it must be de* 
licious.* ! 

8. Little Junius was in raptures when he tasted one of the ' 
grapes, which his father gave him; and still more when he j 
informed him, that from such fruit was mnde that delicious ' 
liquor, which he sometimes tasted after dinner. — -The little 
boy was quite astonished on hearing his father talk thus; 
but he was far more surprised wbf^n his father told him, that 
all tho<;e fine leaves, and delicious fruit, grew from that very 
cooked and misshafien stump, with which be had been so J 
angry in the spring. Jl 

0. His father then asked him, if he should now order tha^ 
S^^ner to pluck itup; and make firewood of it. Junius 
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va9 much eonrused ; but, after a short si'ence, told his Taiher^ 
that he would rather see every other tree in the earilen cut 
down than that, so beautiful were its leaves, and so delicious 
its fruit. 

10. As his father was a man of good sense, he thus mor* 
alized oo this occasion : ' You see then, my son, said he, 
bow imprudently I should have actfd, hnd I followed 
your advice, and cut down tins tree. Daily experience con- 
vinces us, that the same thtnc; happens frequently in the 
commerce of this ^orld, Ykhich has in this instance misled 
you^ When we see a child ba(!ly clothed, and of an unpiea- 
sing external appearance, we are too apt to despise him, and 
grow conceited on comparing ourselves with him ; and some- 
times even ?o so far, as cruelly to address him in haughty and 
insulting language. But beware, my son, how you run into 
errpurs by forming a too hasty judgment. It is possible, that 
in a fierson so little favoured by nature, may dwell an exalted 
ioul, which may one day astonish the world with the great- 
ness of its virtues, or enlighten it with knowledge. The 
most rugged stem may produce the most delicious fruit. wl<ile. 
' the straight and stately plant may be worthless and barren/ 



Eimhj and kdmn. 

1. A WIDOW had two children, Kmily and Edwin, both eqaal« 
ly deserving the aflfections of a parent, which, however, w f-re 
unequally shared. Edwin was (he favourite, which Emily 
very early began to discover, and consequently felt no small 
share of uneasiness on the occasion, but she was prudent 
enough to conceal her sorrow. 

2. Emily, though not remarkably handsome, had a mind 
that made ample amends for the want of beauty ; but her 
brother was a little Cupid, on whom bis mother lavished all 
Ler favours and caresses. 

3. It is no wonder that the servants, to gain the favour of 
their mistress, were very attentive to humour him in all his 

'.wishes. Emily, on the other hand, was consequently Flight- 
*ed by every one In the house ; and, so far from uishinfir to 

study her humour, they scarcely treated her with comaiQ& 

civiJiif. 
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4. Findins: herself frequently alone and nei^leeted, ind i 
taken littU notice of by nny one, sh** ^would privately shed 
tears; imt she always took care, that not the least matk of 
discontent should eacafte her in the presence of any one. ' ,.\ 

5. Her constant attention to the ohservance of berdotys^' 
her mildness, and endeavours to convince her mother that lNV|j 
mind ^as superiour to her face, h»d no effect; for beaiitj j 
alone attracts the attention of those who pxamine no fiiflttifil j 
than external appearjtnces. 'A 

6. The mother, who was cootSnually chiding Emily » a||||'i 
expecting from her perfections far beyond the reach of thofij| 
more advanced in years, at last fell sick. 

7. Edwin seemed very sorry for his moiher^s illneu; .' 
Emily, with the softest looks and most langnisbingr coOB 
nance, fancied she perceived in her mother an abatement 
her accustomed rigour toviards her» and far aarpBBSed 
brother in her attention to her parent. 

8. She endeavoured to supply her aliichtest wants, ex 
all her penetrdfion to discover them, that she might ev 
spare her the pain of asking for any thing. So long as Ivkr 
mother's illness had the least aDpearance of danger, she nefsr^ 
quitted her pillow, and neither threats oor commands coul^^ 
prevail on her to take the least repose. 

9. Their mother, however, at length recovered, which A 
forded inexpressible pleasure to the amiable Emily ; bnf she '; 
soon experienced a renewal of her misfortunes, as her motbtf 
be{(an to treat her with her usual severity and indifiference. . 

10. As her mother was one day talkiug to her children on 
the pain she had suffered during her illness, and was praising 
them for the anxiety they had show^n on her account, she dfh , 
sired them to ask of her whatever they thought would he tht 
most pleasing to them, and they should certafniy be indvlged 
in it, provided their demands were not unreasonable. J 

11. First addressing her$«elf to Edwin, she desired to know 
what he would choose ; and his desire was to have a cane and 
a watch, which his mother promised he should have the next 
morning. * And i»ray, Emily, said her mother, what is your 
wish T If you do but lo\ e me, answered Emily, I have nothing 
eJse to wish for ! ' That is not an answer,' replied her mother. 
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fOQ shan have your recompense likewise; therefore speak 
your wish iiufaiitly. 

12. However aecustomed Emily night have heen to this 
ievere tone, yet the felt it on this occasioo more sensibly 
than ever she had bfrorc. She threw herself at her mother's 
feeti looked up to her %rith eyes swimming in tears, and in- 
•fiinfly hldio; her face with hoth her hands, lisjied out 
iheae words : * Only speak as kindly to me as you do to my 
bvother.* 

13. What heart could fail to relent at these words ! Her 
mother felt all the tender sentiments of a parent arise in her 
heart* and, takiog her up in her arms, said she loved her het- 
M than ever she did liefore. The little Emily, who now for 
the first time^ceived her mother's caressea, gave way to the 
eAiision of her joy and love. She took hold of her mother^s 
■HiumIs; and Edwin, who loved his sister, mixed his embraces 
with hers. Thus ail had a share in this scene of unexpected 
: happiness. 

14. The affection which the mother had so long withheld 
itom Emily, she now repaid with interest, and her daughter 
Veturned it with the most dutiful attention. Kdwin, so far 
from being jealous at this change of his mother's afiection for 
his sister, showed every mark of pleasure on the occasion, 
and he afterwards reaped a reward of so generous a conduct ; 
for his natural disposition having been, in some measure, in-' 
jtired by the too great indnlgence of his mother, he gave way 
in his early days to those little indiscretions, which would 
have lost him the heart of his parent, had not his sister step- 
ped in between them. 

' 15. It was to the advice of this amiable girl thftt Edwin at 
last owed his entire reformation of manners. They all three 
then experienced, that true happiness cannot exiat in a fami- 
ly, unless the most perfect union between brothers and sisters, 
and the most lively and equnl affection between parents and 
childreni are constantly and strictly adhered to. 



' The story of Bertrand, 

1. Think yourselves happy, my little readers, since non 
of you perhaps know what it is to endure hunger day aftc 
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day, withoat being able to enjoy one plentiful meal.-— <Cloii& ? 
dent I am, that the following relation will Botfail tojDoakeM 
impreBsiou on j'our tender hearts. 

2. Bertraud was a poor labourer, who had six young ehfl* 
dreu, whom he maintained with the utmost difficulty. To 
add to his distresses, an unfavourable season much increawd 
the price ot bread. This honest labourer worked day ai 
niglit to procure subsistence for his family, and though tbek. 
foot! was of the coursest kind, yet even of that he coold naft 
procure a sufficiency. 

3. Finding himself redaced to extremity, he one day call* 
ed bis little Himily together, and with tears in his eyea^anda- 
heart overflowing with grief, * My little children,' aaid h^ V 
* brt'ad is now so extravagantly dear, that 1 find all my eflbrll |. 
to support you ineffectual. My whole day's labour la barely* 
Butticient to purchase this piece of bread which you see in n^. 
hand ; it must therefore be divided among you, and you molt 
be ^o^te^ted with the little my labour can procure yoOi 
Though it will not afford each of you a plentiful meal, yetilj 
will he sufficient to keep you from perishing with hunger.' 

4. Sorrow and tears interrupted his words, and he could 
aay no more, but lifted up his bauds and eyes to heaven. 

5. His children wept in silence, and young as tbey were, 
their little hearts seemed to feel more for their father than for i 
themselves. Bertrand then divided the small portion of 
bread into seven equal shares, one of which he kept for hia-^ 
aelf, and gave to the rest each their lot. 

6. But one of them, named Harry, refused his share, telling 
his father he could not eat, pretending; to he sick. ' What if 
the matter with you, my son V said his father, taking him up. 
in his arms. * I am very sick, replied he, ' very sick indeed^ 
and should be glad to go to sleep.' His father then carried 
bim to bed, and wished bim a good ni^ht. 

7. The next morning the honest labourer, overwhelmed 
with sorrow, went to a neighbouring physician, and be^i^edof 

lim, as a charity, to come and see his son. Thou<!;h the phy* 

ician was sure of never being paid fur his visit, yet sucn were 

s hum >nity and feelings, that he instantly went to the la^ 

^ lurer's house. 

^' i# Ob ilia arrival ther^ he found no particular symptoms of 
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itinest, though the boy v^m evidently in a low nnd lan<i;iiish- 
ing state. The doctor told him he would send hitn a cor- 
dial draught ; i>ut Hurry hee;gf il he would forbear sending him 
any tiling, as tie • onld do Inm no go<Kl. The doctor whs a 
tittle an^ry at this bi'haviour, ^ml insistt^d «-n knowing what 
Mb disorder was, threati^ning him, if he did not tell him im- 
mediately, he would go and acquniut his father with his ob- 
stinacy. 

9. Poor Harpy begi^ed the doctor would spy nothinsc about 
it to his father, whi(!h still more eucreased the docfor^s wish 
to get at tne ix>ttom of this mystvrj. At last, poor Harry, 
finding the doctor resohit«', desired bis brothers and sisters 
mieht leave the room, aod he woul 1 acquaint him with every 
particular. 

10. Aft soon as the physician had sent the children out of 
the room, " Alns, said little Uiirry, in this seabon of scarcity, 
my father cannot earn bre^td enough to feed us. What little 
he can get, he divides eqtially amongst us, reserving; to him- 
•eif the smalh^t part. Vo see my brothers and sisters sulfer 
hunger, is more than I can bear; and as 1 am the eldetit, and 
stronger than they, 1 have therefore not eaten ajpy myself, hut 
have divided my share amongst them. It is on tiiis account 
thitt 1 pretend to be sick, and unable to eat. I beseech you^ 
■however, to keep this a secret from my father.' 

11. The physician, wipiBg away a tear which started in- 
Yoluntari}\ from bis eye, asked poor Harry if he was not then 
hui^ry He acknowledged indeed that be was; but said« 
thai did not give him so much aflliciion as to see the distress- 
es of his family. ' But, my good lad,' said the doctor ' if voix 
do not take some nourishment, you will die.' ^ I am inditTer- 
cnt atiout ttiat,' replied Harry, ' since my father will have 
then one less to feed, and 1 shall go to heaven, where 1 will 
pray to God to assist my dear father, and my little sisters and 
brothers.* 

12. What heart but must melt with pity and admiration at 
the relation of such facts? The generous physician, taking 
Harry by the hand, *^ No, my dear little boy. said he, thou 
abalt not die for want of the necessaries of life. — I will take 
tftre of your family » and return thanks to (2od for having sent 



me hither, I must leave you for the preaen(»but I will so< 
turn.' 

13. The good phyajcian returned home, and ordere< 
of his servants to load himself wilh refreAhments of ' 
kind. He then hastened to the relief of poor Harry, an 
distressed brothers and sisters. He made them all eit 
at the table, and eat till they were perfectly satisfied, 
could be a more pleasing scene, than that which the gooi 
sician then beheld, six pretty litile innocent creatures 
ling over the bounty of their generous and humane frien 

14- The doctor, on his departure, desired Harry to I 
der no uneasiness, as he should take care to procure il 
supply of whatever might be wanting. He faithtully perfc 
his promise, and they had dayly cause of rejoicing c 
bounty t'ind benevolence. The doctor's generosity wg 
itated by every good person, to whom he related the affc 
BC^ne. From some they received provisions, from som 
ncy, and from others clothes and linen. So that in a 
time, this little family, which was but lately in want of < 
thin?, bec<ime possessed of plenty. 

15. Bertrand's landlord, who was a gentleman of con 
able fortune, was so slriick w^ith the tender gen^^rosity ol 
Uarry, that he sent for his father, and paying him many 
plimonts on his happiness of having such a son, he ofTei 
take Harry under his own inspection, and bring Idm up 
own house. 

15. This being agreed on, Bertrand's landlord settl 
annuity on him, promising at the same time, to provi 
his other children as they grew up. Bertrand, transportei 
joy, returned to his house, and falling on his kn<es, c 
op his most grateful thanks to God, who had graciousij' 
descended to bestow on him such a son ! 

17. Hence you may learn, my young readers, how 
you have it in your power to prove a blessing to your pa 
and a comfort to yourselves. It is not necessary that 
der to do so, you should be reduced to the necessity tha 
Harry was : for however exalted your station may be 
will always find opportunities enough to give proofs of 
duty to your parents, your afiectiun for your brother 
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fenten, and yoar humaaity and beoevoIeDce (o the poor and 
needy, 

18. Happy, indeed, are (hose poorchildrcn, who have f^und 
afriend and a proteclor when they where uttdful and hel[>- 
Ipsb; but much happier those, who, without ever ieeiing the 
griping hand of penury and want ihemseives, have received 
Ibe inexpressible delifi;ht that never fails to arise from the 
pteasing: reflection of having raised honest poverty to ha^ipi- 
ness and plenty ! 

Arthur^ Adiian, and (lie Oardcner* 

1. Adrian had frequently heard his father say, that chil* 
drea had but little knowledge with respect to what was the 
most proper for them; and that the greatest proof they could 
give of their wisdom, cousisted in following the advice of 
people who had more age and experience. This was a kind 
of doctrine Adrian did not understand, or at least would not, 
and therefore it is no wonder he forg«>t it. 

2. This wise and good father had allotted him and his 
bmlher Arthur a convenient piece of g;round, in order that 

l/nch might be possessed of a little garden, and display his 

Iniowledge and industry in the cultivation of it. 1'hey had 

'p\^ permission to sow whatever seed they should think pro- 

n** and to transplant any tree they liked out of their father's 

j^uden into their own. 

■ 8^ Arthur remembered those words of his father, which his 
brother Adrian had forgotten, and therefore went to consult 
their gardener. ' Pray (ell ine, said he, what is now in season 
to sow in my garden, and in what manner am I to set ahout 
my business V The gardener hereupon gave him several roots 
and seeds, such as were most proper for the season. Arthur 
instantly ran, and put thtm into the ground, and the gardener 
very kindly riot only assisted him in the work, but made him 
acquainted with inhny things necessary to be known. 

4. Adrian, on the other hand, appeared not to be pleased 
vrith his brother's industry, thinking he was taking much more 
pains than was necessary. Ti\e gardener nol observing this 
indifferent treatment, otfered him likewise his assistance and 
inbtruction ; but lie refused it in a mauuet Ih^VTkwC&^v^wW^ \:k<^« 
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trajed bis vanity an<l igrvoranee. He Ihen tveni 
fatfu'rVs gardtn. and took thence a quantiiy ol ilov^e 
he tr.ins|danle(t into his own. The gardener look no iiotiot 
ot hi^n^ hut left him to do as he likvd. / . 

5. When Adri:.n visited tii« garden the next morninjor* all 
the flowtrs lie liad planted hung do^n their heads like so 
many mourners at a funeral, and, hs he [dHinly saw, were in a 
dyifisr st^te. iiereplHced them \ftith others tr(»m his father's 
ganlen ; but, on visi lint: them the next morning', he found , 
Ibem jierished like th*- former. ^ 

6. This was a matt»'r of great Texation to Adrian, who 
consequently became soon dis)!:ui«tcd with thi» kii.d of husi* 
ness. He had no ide.-i of taking &o much pains n>r the pos* 
session of a few flowers, and therefore ^ave it up a? unprofita* 
ble. Hence his piece of ground soon tiecame a wilderness of 
weeds and thistles. 

7. As he was lnokine into his brother's garden al'oiit ths 
be^innins: of summ«'r, he saw something of a red colour hang> 
ins; near the ground, which on examinatii n, he iour>d to bo 
strawberries of a delicioui< flavour. *• Ah! said he, I should 
have planted strawberries in my garden.' 

8. Some time afterwards, walking again in his brother's 
ganlen, he saw little berries of a red coh>ur. which hung dowil.i j 
in clusters from the hranches of a bush. ITpon examinnfioDi ,. 
be found they were eurrants, which even the sight of, wns % ,] 
feast. 'Ah!' said he, 'I should have plarited currants iA -i 
my garden.* 

9. The gardener then observed to 'um, that it wos his* ow«' 
fault that Ms garden whs not hs productive as his brother^is. 

• Never for the future, said he, despise the instruction -^nd as- ' 
sistance of any one since you will fiud by experience, that / 
tiro beads are better than onf.' ^ 






The Ultk GirVs Jourtiej/ to Market 

1. NoTfiiNG can be more nntural and pl*»psing than to see 
young children ^Dnd of their parents. The hirds of the air, 
and even the wild inhabitants of the forest, love and are be- 
loved by their yoimg |irogeny. 

Z> A iitil» girl, who was about six years old, was very fond 
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of her mother, and delighted in following ber every where* 
tier mother being one day obliged to go to market, wished to 
leave her little daughter at home, thinking it would be too 
fatiguing for her and troublesome to herself; but the child's 
entreaties to go were so earnest and pressing, that her mo- 
ther cjuld not withstand them, and at last consented to her 
request. 

3. The eloak and bonnet were soon on, and the little maid 
set off with her mother in high spirits. Such was the bad- 
ness of the paths in some places, that it was impossible for 
them to walk hand in hand, so that the little girl was some- 
times obliged to. walk on by herself behind her mother; hut 
these were such kind of hardships as her little spirit was 
above complaining of 

4. The town now appeared in sight, and the Bearer they 
spproaclied it, the more the paths were thronged with people. 
Tlie liltle girl was <»ften separated from her mother: but this 
did not at present much disturb her, as by skipping over a 
ruf, or sli})ping between people as thty passed, she soon got 
up again to her mother. H^owever, the nearer they ap- 
proached the market, the crowd of course encreased, which 
kept her eyes in full employment to see which way her mo- 
ther went; but a little c!iaise drawn by six. dogs having at- 
tracted her attention, she stopped to look at them, and by 
that means lost sight of iter mother, which soon became the 
Gau^e of much uneasiness toher. 

5. Here, my little readers, let me pause for a moment to 
give you this necessary advice. When 5'ou walk abroad 
^vith your parents or servants, never look much about you, 
unless you have hold of their hand, or some part of their ap- 
parel. And 1 hope it will not be deemed impertinent to give 
similar advice (o parents and servants, to take care Ihat chil- 
dren do not wander from them, since, from such neglect, 
many fatal accidents have happened. But to proceed-^ 

6. The little girl had not &:aze.d on this object of novelty 
for more than a minute, before she recollected her mother, 
and turned about to look for her; but no mother was there, 
a'>'' n^*\ the afflictions of her heart began. She called aloud, 
• Mother, mother ;' but no • thep n errd. She thi^n walk- 
ed up a bmkf wbicb afforded her a view all ai:Q<uid\ ti^t Vii^ 
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Biother was to be seeo. She bow buret into a flood of itnvn^ 
ADd sal derail dowu at ihr foot of the bank, by which people 
. Wert; passing aud re-pa^siuif in great numbers. 

7. Alinost evei> body that passed said something: to her, 
but none ufiered lo help her to find her mother. ' What is 
the aiatler with you, ni} 1 trie dear, said one, that you cry so 
sadly '/' ' 1 httvt losl my mother!' baid the little ^irl, as well 

, as the grief o\' her he rt wuuid ptrmit her to >peak. Another 
told her never to mind it, she wouhi 6nd her again by and by« 
8om6idid, ' Do not cry so child, there is nobody that will 
hutt you or run aw.ty with you.' Some pitied h^r, and others 
laughed at her: buTnol oae otfered to give her any afrsistance. 

8. Such, my little pupilB). is the conduct of most people. 
When any misfortune brings you into trouble, you will find 
enough reaUy to pity you, but few who will give you any ma- 
terial .issijttance. They will tell you, what you then know 
yourselves, thatyou should not have done wrong;. they will 
be M) r> for you, and then take their leave of you. 

9. The little girl, however, was soon relieved IVom her pre- 
sent terrible anxieties. A poor old woman, with eg^s and but- 
ter in a bask t, happened to be going to the same market, whi- 
ther the little girl's mother was gone before her. 

10. St'etngthe little girl iu so much distress, she went up to 
her, and asked her what was the matter with her. . The little 
girl told her she h id lost her mother. ^ Aud to what place, 
my dear, said the old woman,, wsui your mother going when 
you lost her.^ *She was going toVnarket,' replied the little 
girl. ' Well, my dear, continued the old woman, I am going 
to the market too, and if you will go along ^ith me, I make no 
doubt but we shall find your mother there. However, I will 
take .care of you till you do fiud her.' She then took the lit- 
tle girl bj the hand, and led li«r along the road. 

11. The good old woman gav^ her a nice piece of plum- 
cake, which she thankfully accepted : but her little heart was 
too fullgo permit her to think of eatins at that time. She there- 
fore held it in her hand, saying, that she would eat it by and by^ 
vhen she ha<l found he>- mother, which she hoped would be soon. 

12. As they walked along, the good old woman endeavour- 
^/^ io amuse the l*ttle girl by telling her pretty stories, and in- 
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ibt old woman, that young children are too apt tob^ fond of 
biitories o( liauuted iiousts, of witches, i(tio8ts, .in > p^arkions, 
which tend only to nil ih^ni wilti idle fears and >»ppn hensjong, 
and in^ke thera afraid even of their own shfiilows.' But v h.^a 
the litlle/^irl told liertnai her books were tiie Bible, and other 
{ood bodkfi, she seenn^d perftctly satisfied. 

13. They had hardly entered the market, when the ram- 
blinpj eye» of the Utile ^"1 caughi sight of her raolher. — She 
shrieked with joy, and, like an arrow out of a how, dirted froia 
the old woman, and flew to her parent, who clnsped her in her 
arms, and after tenderly em!>r4cing her, ' Hoa cameyou, said 
she, my little dear, to wander from me ? I huve been so friglit- 
eued as to be hardly able to contain m>se|f ' 

14. The little <rh\ took hold of her mother's hand, hnt could 
Rot speak, till a torrent of tiffra gave ease to. her heirl. As 
fioori as she was able to speak, ' My dear mettier, said 8«'»e, I 
stopped to look at a pretty little chaise dra^vd by six doofs, and 
In the mean time I lost ) ou. 1 looked for } ou, I called for yon, 
but I could neither see nor h^ar you. I sat down by thf* side 
of a baak : some as they passed pitied me, and oth* ss laughed 
at me; but none attempted to take care of me, till th'S jjood 
old woman led mo by the liand, and brouorht m^h re.' 

15. Thelitlleo;iri's mother was very thankful to the ^ood 
old woman for her teiiderncss and humanity to her d^ushter, 
»nd nut only bou^jht of her what egafs and butter she had left, 
but evan left her a small present besides, which she a long 
time declined acceplin«f, sa) iiig, she had done no more thaa 
what every good Christian ought to do. 

16. The lillle girl thanked the good old woman over and 
over aj;ain, aw! all the way home talk^^d of nothing hut her 
kindness. Nor did she afterwards forget it, as she woold 
frequently go and pay her a visit, when she »1w jyg took 
with her^ome tea and sugir, and a loaf of bread. The liule 
§rirl' mother constantly bought all the eggs and butter the 
old woman had to snare, and fiaid her a better price forghem 
tkan she could have got at market, saving her, at the i*an^e 
time, the trouble of going thither. 

17 Thus yoa see, my young friends, what are the mnfle- 
qnences of good nature ami hum'nity. You must ;r(*f»u8 r^m- 

^vamdres curljr mt ohljf to feel foi XVift iiik^^<diVfts>»^^\ vkVtt»:» 
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but to do every thing: that lips In your po^^er to nssist them. 
\%'Na<rvt r may (>e your condition in life at present, aitd how- 
ex cr improbnble it may be that you nifty ever \vant, yet 
ilvre ar^ Btrcniae v ieisKituil^s in this world, in which nothing 
C v he BHid to be re'*lly certain and permanent. 

18. S'lOuUl any one of you, my n^adnrs, like the little girl 
lc»^. : '>ur8ti?e8. •♦ould >.u not be happy to meet with so j»,tK>d 
nil old woman .s she did ? Though your stations in life may 
p' ce you at>ove receiving an^ pecuninry nvvard for a gene- 
ro'<6 action, ye* the pl^^i^sinfi: setisations ot'a ^ood heart, on re* 
lieviog a distressed lellow- creature, are inexpressible. 



The absurdity of Younp^ PeopUs* roi lies exposed. 

1. The present moment of enjo}m''nt is all younc^ !>eopIe 
think of. So long as little Henry partook of the pleasure 
of abiding on the ice, and making snow up in va'riuus shaoes, . 
lie wished it always to be vunter, totally rcfi:ardle6s of either 
spring, summer, or autumn. His father hearing him one day 
make that wish, desired him to urite it down in the first leaf 
of his pocket-lK>ok, which Henry accordingly did, though his 
b^.'d sh.v-'e«l with cold. 

2. The winter ^li<fed away imperceptibly, and the spring 
fo!)o«Nfd ^n due lime. Henry now walked in the garden uilh 
bis »a:hHr, anil with a<]miration beheld the rising b<> >uty of 
the various siiring fliiwers. Their perfume atforded him the 
bighcsi delight, and their brilliant api'earance attracted all 
bis aftenitm. ' Oh, said little Henry, that it were always 
ti)r?ngr His father desired him to write that wishaiso Iq his 
pot'ket buok. 

3. The trees which lately were only budding, were now 
grown hiro full leaf, the sure signtl'at s.iring was dej»arling, 
and sumraci hastening on a.ace. Henry, one da}\ accompa- 
nied by h>d *mrenta and two o- three of his select acquaintance, 
V**!4on a visit to a neighbour! nrr vill-rre. — Tlieir walk v\as • 
<3*'^>g ^^■'* nf\oTdrt^ th* m a :^rf>8, e'^t sometimes of wheat yet 
g.Ji'fn. waving smoothly like a sea unruffled by the breeze, 
feod #o:nrtira'6 of meadows eucAU lied with u profusion of 
Vtt icne ilr^wers, 

4f, U'kifmaocmi l9Mk\i% skipptd abouti and the colts pran» 
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ced around tbeir da'ns. But what waa still more pleasing^ 
tliisseison producod for Ueiiry and his com|)aiiioui» a dHlic njy 
feast of (sherries, slnvvherriet, and a variety of other fui i^. 
80 (ifeasant a day afftmlr^d them the summit of delight, and 
their little hearts were filled with joy. 

5. ' D>> you not think, Henry, said his father, that summer 
has its delights as well as winter and spnng?' Henry re lied» 
he wished it might be Mummer all the year, when hiifa:her 
desired him to enter that wish in his pociiet-hodk also. 

6. The autumn at length arrived, and all the family went 
into the country to gather fruit. It Haopened to he i.ne of 
those days that are free from clouds, and yet a gentle we-^i^T- 
ly wind keot the air cool and refreshing. The gardens and 
orchards w^re loaded viith fruits, an!|l the fiue plums» pearg^ 
and ap|>le8, which hung on the tr^-es almost to the ground* 
furnished the little visiters with no small amusement and de^ 
ifeiit. 

7. There were also plenty of grapes, apricots, and peachpg, 
vrhich tasted the sweeter, as they had the pleasure of gather- 
ing them. ' This season of rich abundance, Henry, said his 
father, will soon pass away, and stern and cold winter succend 
it/ Henry 9gain wished, that the pres*»iit happy season would 
always continue, and that winter ^ould not be too h isty ia 
its approaches, but leave him in possefsion of autumn. 

8. Henry's father desired him to virite this in hie hook 
also, and ordering him to read what he had written, soon con- 
vinced him how contradictory his wishes had been. In the 
wint«*r, he wished it to be always winter; m the ftprmg he 
wished for a continuance of that season; in the summ»'r, he 
wished it never to depart ; and when autumn came, it affonled 
liim too m^ny delicious fruits to permit him to hav»' a single 
Kvish for the approach of winter. 

9. ' :Viy dear Henry, said his father, I am not dippfeased 
xtUh yon for enjoying the present moment, aufl thinUins: it 
the he:jt that »:an happen to you; but you see how nec-^«»8ary 
it is that our wishes should not always he complied with, 
f'od knows how to govern this work! much better »han any 
liuman being cm pretend lo. . Had you last fainter he^n ia- 
dul^jced in your wish, we should h«ve hat! neither spri ig» 
snmmcr, nor autumn; the earth would havebeeu (ier(»etuallf 
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covrrrd TJith snow. The Henstsofthe field, and the fowls 
of the air, would either have been starved or frozen to death ; 
a* d t»ven the phasprrs of sli ling, or makin? images of snnw, 
tiou'd have BOOM l>ecom*^ tiresome to yon. Ii is a happin'^pg, 
th«' we have it not in oor po^^er to rearnlHte the course oi'na- 
tiir*-: the wise Hnd unerring desi'jrns of Provid? nee in fax our 
of Di'okind, would ilien most prohabl}' be perverted to their 
own inevitable ruin. 



i^^i^^^^i 



The four IHtU Girls and their Mother. 

1. A pauDfcf(T and affectionate mother had four daughters, 
tvhose ikcinies were Emilia. Harriot, Lury, and Sophia, whom 
slii- loved with the greatest tenderness Her |)rincipal wish 
V^as that they might be virtuous and happy, and that they 
might enjoy all thi* comforts of life with tranquillity. They 
e^cTi eiL;'erienced an equal share of her indultrence, and each 
received the samf treatment, either as to pardon for errors, 
orre^ards. or punishments. 

2. Her t^ndeavours were crowned with the happiest suc- 
cesb. a:i<i her lour little girln became the most obedient and 
l>«^s« oi ch Idren. They told oner not her of their faults, and as 
readily forgave offences ; thry shared in each other^s joys, 
nor w.Tf* tht»y ever haf>|iy when se[>arated. 

3. An unforeseen event, however, disturbed ihis happy 
trpnqciiil'i}, just at the very moment they began to tigtf its 
char.Qs, which served to convince them how necessary it 
w 8 to be gui'ied by their prudent mother. 

4. This gomi woman wa* obliged to leave her children for 
a'i'tle lime, a ff*mily affair having made it necessary for her 
to leave aome. She left them with much reluctance, even 
fia^T';fived her iriterest* in some measure, to the desire of 
speedily set dins her affairs, and, in the course of a month, re* 
lurtK-dm Scifety to her little flock, who received her with the 
'warmt-si exDffssions of joj : but the alteration she perc«;ived 
in *i:*r children very much surprised and ahtrmid her. 

5. She s^w it fiequently happen, that if one asked the 
s!i&,ht^^8t f:tvo»j»'of an'^.her, she was ill-naturedly refused, and 
#>.i-.»ee 1/tif*- ii.»mu*i«»i<n ■ quarn ??. That gayety and cbeer- 

fuineaa which Xi<Mi used to accom\iaQy all theic s^iorts and 
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pastimes were now changed to a gloomy perverseness ; and» 
iDstead of those tender expresaioas of love and frieiidship 
wbUh bad constantly dwelt in ail their con versatiuns, noth- 
ing was now heard but perpetual jarrings and wrangtiogs. K 
one prO])Osed a walk in the garden, another wouhl givr some 
renaon why she wished to remain in the house ; ..tuU m 
short, their only study seemed to be to thwart each other. 

6. It happened one day, that not contented with sho^sing 
each other how much they delighted in perverseness, Ihey 
mutually distressed themselves with reciprocal reproaches. 

7. Their tender mother beheld this scene with the greatest 
uneasiness, and could not help shedding tears on the occasion. 
She did not then think it prudent to say any thino: to tbfcm» 
but retired to her room, in order there to think of tho 
most proper means of restoring peace and harmony am-.ug 
her unhappy children. .-. 

3. While she was turning these afflicting thoughts in her 
mind, all her four young daughters entered her apartment 
iilth a peevish and uneasy look, each complaining of the ill- 
temper of the rest. There was not one but what charged the 
other three with being the cause of it, and all together begged 
their mother would, if possible, restore to them that bappi*,. 
neas they once possessed* 

0. Their mother put on a very serious countenance, and 
said, ' 1 have observed, my children, that you endeavour to, 
thwart each other, and thereby destroy your pleasures, ta 
order, therefore, that no such thing may happen ag'«in, let 
each take up her corner in this ro6m, if she choose it, and 
divert herself in what manner she pleases, provided she does 
not interfere with either of her sisters. You may imme- 
diately have recourse to this mode of recreation, as you ha\e 
leave to play till night : but remember, that none of you 
stir from the comer in which I shall place you/ 

10. rhe little girls, who were no way dis-.tleased with this 
pro|K)9a1, hastened to their different quarters, and began ta 
amuse themselves each in her own way. Sophia commenced a 
conversation with her doll, or rather told her many pretty^ 
little stories; but her doll had not the srift of s|)eech, and con- 
sequently was no compaaioa* She could not expect any ea« 
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tertainment from ber sibten, as ihey were playing In \ 
leipective corners. 

11. Lucy took her p:n-cushion and needle-work ; but f 
ivere none to admire them; besidea, 8he was not nliowe 
speak to any one in the room. 

12. Harriot was very Tund of her old game of hunt the 
per; but what was the to do wiih the siipper by litfrself; 
oouid only shove it rmra h:ind to hand. It wns in vai 
hope for such service trnm her sisters, as each was aiuu 
herrteit' in her unsigned corner. 

13. Emilia, \>ho was* a very skilful, pretty house-uife, 
thinking how she might give her triends an entertai an 
and of course sent out for many thins:s to market; hut t 
^MS At present nobody nenr> wiih whom she might coi 
on the occasion, for her sisters were each amusiug uicmie 
Iti he^fcoroer. 

14.' Every attempt they made to 6nd some new ami^sen 
failed, and all sui'posFd thut a compromise would be i 
agreeable; but,, as matters were carrietJ so tar, v\ho was 
to propose it ? This, each would have conbidered as » 
nilittius: Qircumsti^nce; they therefore kept their dista 
' and disdainfully continued in their solitude. The day at 
Ci«i(«ii|g« they returned to their mothi-r, and hego^ed he 
thuik of some other amusement for them, than the iuetfec 
QUi they had tried. 

t5. ' I am sorry, my children, said she, to see you a) 
d'SC ;»t« nted. 1 know but of one way to make yo'.i ha 
with which you yourselves were formerly acquninted, 
"which, it seems, you hHve forgotten. Yet, if you ^ 
Oi- e m<>re to put it into practice,! can easily bring it to^ 
n collect iooA.' They all answereil together, as though ' 
one voire, that they heartily wished to recollect it, and s 
attentive, while their mother was looking at theui, in e 
expectHtion to ' e .r what she had to say. 

10. *What you have lost, oral least forgotten, replied i 
mother, is that mutual love and frien<!ship which you c 
had for each other, and which every sister ought cht eri 
to cherish. O ! my dearest children, how have you contr 
tofnrffpi this, and thereby make me and yourselves mineral 

i7, Harmg utteied these Yiotd»|YiUictLY(ece interru 
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by sighs, she stopped short, ^-hile tears of tenderness itole 
duwD her cheeks. The little girls appeared much iliscoa- 
certed, aod struck with sorrow and confusion. — Their mother 
held out her arms, and they all at Qnce instantly rushed 'to-> 
wards her. They sincerely promised that they would tender* 
ly love each other for the fature, and perfectly agree as they 
formerly had done. 

18. From this time no idle peevishness troubled their bar* 
xnonious intercourse ; and, instead of disputes and didcontt^nta 
among them, nothins; was seen but mutual coiidesoensibo» 
which delighted all who had the opportunity of being in theic 
Gomjiany. May this serve as a useful lesson to my vouthtul 
readers. How easy it is for us to promote or disturb our o«>a 
hajjpiness. 

Old Age made Happy, 

1. Opfositb to the house in which Charlotte's ^Hrents 
lived, was a little opening, ornamented with a grass*|)lat, and 
overshaded by a venerable tree, commanding an exfensive 
view before it. On this delightful spot Charlotte used fre- 
quently to sit in her little chaii-, while emplo)'ed in knitting 
stockings for her mother. 

2. As she was ons day thus employed, she saw a poor old 
man advancing; very slowly towards her. His hair was as vvhite 
as silver, and his back bont with age ; he supported him^lf hy 
a stick, and seemed to walk with great difficulty. * Poi^jian, 
•aid Charlotte, looking at him most tenderly, he seems to be 
very much in pain, and perhaps is poor, which are two dread- 
ful evils !' 

3. She also saw a number of boys, who were following 
close behind this poor old man. They laughed at his thread-* 
iMire coat, which had very long skirts, and short sleeves con- 
trary to the fashion of those days. His hut, which was quite 
rusty, did not escape their notice ; his cheeks were hollow, and 
his body thin. These wirked boys no sooner saw him, thaa 
they all mocked him. A stone luy in his way, which he did 
not iierceive, and over it he stumbled, and had like Ko h.ive 
fallen. This atfcrded them sport, andtbey laughed luudiy^ 
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but this gtiTe great pttin to the poor old man, vcho Htfered a 
deep B\p^» 

4. ' i oBCe was young us you are, said he, hut I did not l?iugh 
at th4 inirmities of nge as you do. The d y will crime, in 
inrbich you ^ill le old your^ejv^s, and i-very d^iy is hringing 
you forwnrd to that period. Tnu will then be sensibte ot the 
impropriety of your present conduct.*— Having thuaspukeo^ 
hH endeavoon^d to hobble on Hvnin, and madi' a bifcond stum* 
bh« wheniaatruRfgling tosave biinBt-lf from falling, he drop- 
ped his cane, and do«\n e ^11^ On thi? the wickt'd bciys re- 
Be^fd tVieir laugh, and highly enjo; eil his nvefurtune. 

5. CUHrlotte, who I ad seen every thins; which hid passed, 
could not help pitying the old man's situation, and theietore^ 
putting dawn her kuitiing on the choir, r:in toivitrds htm, 
pifked u;) the cane am* gave i^ hiro, and then taking, hold o^ 
his other :trm, iissisted him tatlse. 

€b The |M»or old man looked at her very earnestly, and- 
said^' How cood you are ! This kindness mTikes me in a mo- 
nitnl forg<-t all the ill behaviour of those had boys. — May 
you ever he happy-' .They then v^alked on together; but 
the buys being probably made ashamed oMheir conduct by 
the !;('havioi>i of Chariot teJoIki wed the old man no further. 

7. While the boys were turning atiout, one of them fell 
«lo\¥n alsO) ami all the rest be^an laughing-, ;^s they had before 
done at th«4 old man.. He was very much displeased viiih 
therL(on tltat account, and as soon as he got up ran afler hifr 
coni)9«iions, pelting them with stones- He Instantly liecame 
coiivinced h<iw unjust i^ wjrs to laugh at \b* distress^es of 
aniMher, and formed a resolution for the future, ne\f r tn laugh 
at anv person's pain. He followed the old m^n tie had been 
]augt«ing at, though at s< me dislrtnce, ^nishing for an oppor- 
tunity to do him some lavour, by way of atonement, for uhat 
he t id done. 

8 The good old man, in the mean time, by the kind ai- 
aistaiice of Charlotte, proceeded wi^h slow hut sure stepSi. 
ShH asked him to stay and rest himt^lf a little, and told 
him that her house was that before him* * Pray st ly, said 
ahe. Mid rest yourself under that \^rse ?ree. My parentg, 
indeed, are not at h(»me, and therefi>re ynu vviil DOt be (SO 
freiJ treated ; yet it will be a little relief to you/ 
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0. The oli! mill accepted Ghailott^'d uffer. She brought 
iiim out H chdir, <iii(l ttuMi ierchetl some UreHtl aod (ihee«p nnd 
•om*' ^el•^ which wtisall shi* could procure. He thankett her 
•very kiinUy, hiuI thMi entered inro converaafion wiih her. 

10. * 1 (iiul, my little girl, ««id he, you have pareiitB I 
^oulit not hut you love tlieni, and they love you. Th'^y must 
be V ry hati y, ami may they ultv^yd con(tftu«^ to be ko V 

11. ' A'KI :iray. goofl old m.-n, siiM Cliai.*oite, I ^u )08e 
you liave chihtn'ii of yowr o«n.'— * I 'lad « t*o»i, repli -i he, 
who lived in L^i.'idon; he love;! m*^ lenderlr, and frqu 'Ully 
cam.' to see me ; !)Utala<! ho is now dead, ami I on leU 
4li8c*.(»naolHte. His widow, indeed, h rich; hut t*io oron 1 to 
in«]nire \vhet<»er I im dead or alive, an'ld'^rs not u'iih to h:*.ve 
It known tlial h^r hushancrs father is r r.rasant.* 

12. Ch irlotte was much HfTected. and could hardly beli' ve 
"ih^i such cruel peotde existed. ^ A*i ! -cert in I 'tm, said sne* 
ill a my deur 'n'»Jher vvould not bel'avo so cruelly.* He theo 
rose, and thanked Charlotte with a bUv!8(n<:; *HJt she whs de* 
'tormlned not to leave him. ti'l she h >d uccompautf^him a 
Hti't^ way furl her. 

13. A« th«'y walkMon, they saw the little my who h'^d 
bee:i follovOo!]; '■"*m; for tie had rtj*, on stime wiy h*fore, 
•and H'Mii sjifiu^ on thetcrttiB. When they looked upon him« 
•be c i8« hio eyes down vvHrds. cot n;i after thny hid fiaest'd, and 
4oi\ »tved Ih'^ro a^uiu Charlotte observed him, but said no* 
ibin^. 

l-i. J?1u« asked tlir* old mm if he livei alone. * No. an* 
•ewered hi*, I Im.i* a r»)ttac:e on <'ie ofii* r «id«» «f thit meadow, 
'fleattnl in 'he inidtile i.r a little 2:-ip l«n. w;fh an orctiard and a 
smili 1*4 ! III. An old n»icfhbo!it, uho^e cot»ase fell di>'.va 
thtt.u-fli iZ'\ lirrs v.!tti m»', Jo»:l ri»? I ivateft my irround, Ke 
is an hiji«e:^t •is.t., ind ? -m .lerfectty easy in hi* society; imt 
the lo.*'' of nv ^on <{\\ Uvhv9 h*rd upon n;**, nor hivp I the 
\r\ j:j:«e*.»3 lo rrM- »\ny of hi^ children, who mnsi hy this time 
Lave {\ir:,{it'f i: woj* 

15 Tiie? ' ••-nn .liiAts to-.iclird ♦hch'"."t of Charlotte, who 
i'>t'l h'sn. 'U:\i p' e and ! • r mo' tier wo«i;d eoine and see him. 
'i ii.* <»"i.iiMli;y ?» : •; !?indne?>» f.-f this li|ih»<rirt HTved only to 
air • vnJe hi* wriii*, !>y 'riJi'Z'Miuc to i.i# itind tie toss he had 
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ed out liis handkc^rcbief to wipe them ; and, insteaci of p 
it again into his pucket, Id the aeritatioD of his miiul, i 
ped a8i(l«s and fell unlioticed bj inm or Charlotte. 

16. The little boy who fullov^ed them, s-.^ the hai 
chief fall, ran to pick it, up, and gave it to the old mar 
ing, ^ Here, good old man, you dro|»{/ed your handke 
and here it is.' ^ Thank yon kitidly,. my little frient) 
the old man. Here is a good little boy, who does ni 
cul«' old age, nor laugh at the afflictipiis which a!t< 
Tuu will certainly, become an honest hian. Come b 
.you to my habitatioo, and 1 will give you some milk.' 

1 7. They had no sooner reached the old man's cottag 
he brought out some milk, and the hest bread he had, ^ 
though coarse, was good* They all sat down upon the 
and mnde a comfortable rrpast. However, Charlotte 
to i>e afraid her parents might come home, and be une. 
})er absence; and the little boy was sorry to ^o, b 
eadly afraid, should hej&tay, of lieing scohl^'d by his mol 

184J|]ifour mother, said the old man, must be very c 
acold ^u.* — ^ She is not always so. replied the linle hr 
though she loves me, she makes me fear her.' ^ Aiul v. 
your father?' said be. 'Oh, I scarcely recollect him; 
been dead these four years.' * Dead these four yi-ars ! 
runted the old man, 6xina his eyes attentively on th 
boy;) Is it possible that 1 have some recollection of yo 
tures? Can it be little Francis.^ ^Yes, yes, Francis 
name.* 

19. For a Atw minutes the old mau'stoml motionles 
iwitli ail altered voice, his eyes swimming vvith teaic 
out, ' My d'*ar little Francis, do you not recollect ^^our 
father.^ Embrace me! You have the very features 
ai<n! My dearest child, you were not thinking of m* 
son affectionately loved me, and hi? smn will \o\e ni< 
"My okl age will not be so miserable as I expect^^l, i' 
evening of my life will not pass away withont somt* J 
shall depart in peac-e ; — But 1 forgot, thnt by d'lainin 
I may txpose you to yonr moiixr'i* anp^er. Gi», r.i 
child, for I do not wish tlirt my joy sV.ould copt jf.:i 
Gil, love your mother, and obey bor commAnds, and i 
^j^iLk ihe trutb.' 
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120. Hf» then turnetl to Cfiarlotre, and «.iirf, thnuach he thpft 
iVnl 'j»t '.vish her t-» stny, forfnar of offend i« is; her n-trenis. yet 
liH hupC'l fihe w'Kild came R^.rin. H'^ tfif»n d'!tmi884Hl tlTem, 
-giving thrm a hearty bl«'ssiiis, and the f^vo children walked 
«\vny hand in Innd, Ghnrlotte arrived home hff«>re h^r pa- 
rents, ivho wer^ not Um^x affer h**r: shi* then told them ev^ry 
-thhxz that' had .rnvsed, which furnifthefi an agree-ible ooaverv 
sation for the evening. 

21. The nextdiy they all wenf to see the ^o«d old man, 
and aftervvartlg jr^'qruMitly r«peat»»d "their vietifg. Francis a'so 
r^imft to 8(*e his irraiidfafher, who was rejo'red to hear hiOB 
epeafi, and'ttf receive hla aff«^c^ innate caresses* 
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JVe der.lmf VUanitrc In/ pursuitis; H too engerly. 

1. A R0\% smitten with the colours of a hutterfly, pursued 
'it frf^in tlower U\ tlovver with indefaticctible pains. First he 
&ifn^Ml to surprioi"^ it amonr the leaves of a rose, then to cover 
it witii hid haty ;h3 it was feeding on a daisy. At one tim.* he 
lioped to secui'e it as it t'evetled en a sprig of myrtle ; and at 
another, grew sure of his prize, perceiving it to loiter on s 
bnl of violets. B^ut the fickle fly still eluded his attemiits« 
At last, ohsifvin^ it h;* if hurled inthe-cup of a tulip, he rush- 
ed furwar.l, and snulclitng it with violence, crushed it to pie- 
-ces. Thus by his eageruess to eiyoy, be lost the object of 
liis pursuit. 

2. From this instance, young persona /nay learn, that 
pfersur.' is but a painful butterfly; which^ if temoerately pur^ 
•su>'d. miy serve to anaus^; but which, whea embraced witb 
too much ardour, will perish in the grasp. 



Disinterested Humanity. 

1. The mngnificpnt bridge over the river Loire, in France, 
having been broken dowo, a moving bridge was constructed 
in its stead. 

2. A gentleman with his wife, and child only four years • 
old, wer* crossing this temitorary bridge in a carriage ; whilst 
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tivhirled off, aii4 the father, mother and cbi!;] fell ioio the 
water. 

3. All the penuODB present, except one, b^'Iievrd the trji- 
veliers ^'ere irretrievably lost. B(tt John Baptist Alurg:ot, b 
private dragoon in the regiment which was BtafiuiHd tiura, 
thinking otber^ibe, plunged into the river iu order to nsfist 
iliem. He fir«t fount! the carriage empty, lleli^w not Af- 
terwards whereabouts to looli for the peofjie; but the child at 
that m(>ment rising above the water, lie ijiid hold oi it, nrd 
liauded it up to the people on the bridge. ilt> iifttrwanS^ 
bad the good fortuoe to save both tbe lathe r nnd mother. He 
next drew the carriage out, having preyjouslj rut the tracee, 
and freed it from the boises, which l)y this time were drowued. 
The father, mother and child very scon recovered. 

4. The gentliman, w hose lile and iaoiily were thus saved 
by the humanity and resolution of the drit^oon. m<'-de him a 
tender of hispropirty, and requested he would help himself 
to what part of it be pleased. The generous soldier refused 
all pecuniary reward, saying that he. was most nobly rewarded 
by the pleasure of having rescued so many fellow-cieaiUies 
from death, and restored them to each otiier. 



The Fanmrand his tmo Sonsp 

1. A CERTAIN farmer, lying at tlie point of death, and be- 
ing willing that his sons should pursue the same honest course 
of life which he had done, called them to his bedside, ami 
thus bespoke them : ^ My dearest children/ said he, ^ 1 have 
no other estate to leave you but my farm and my vineyard, 
of which I have made you joint heirs; ami 1 hope that you 
ivill have so much respect for me when I am (iea<l and gon4>, 
and so much rcpard to your own >\elfare, as not to part with 
"whal I have luW you, U{ionany account. All the treasure I 
am master of, lies buried somewhere in my vineyard, within a 
foot of the surface; though it is not now in my |iower to go 
and show you the spot. Farewell tlien, my children ; be ho- 
nest in all your dealings, and kind and loving to each other, 
as children ought to be ; but he sure that you never forget my 
advice alMiuf (he farm 3nd the vineyard.* * 
J^' iioou ifi^i iLfi ojd mmn WA8 'm tils grave, bis two »om 
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ami aboat searchiiig for the treasure, which they supposed to 
have been hidden in Ibe ground. * When it is found,' said 
tbvy, * we shiill have enough and to spare^ and may live at 
i>ilr ease.' So to worijL Ihey both went as briskly as possible ; 
Mtf though they missed of the golden treasure which they 
thought to have found, yet by their joint labour, the vineyard 
jnns so weH digged and turned up, that it yieldefl noble crops 
of fruit, which proved a treasure indeed. This success had 
such a happy efiTect upon th<>m, that it gave an entire turn 
to each of their temiiers, and made them both as active as 
they bad before been idle and slothful. 

The Sion/ of Erslcine and Frccport. 

4. There 4^ ere two hoys, at W*>fl- minster-school, whose 
names were Erskine and Freeport. Erskine was of a soft and 
timorous, but Freeport Of a bold and hardy disposition. It 
happened one day that Srskine, by some accident, tore a piece 
ol a CiU'tain, which divid<»d one part of the school from the 
Other- The poor boy, well knowing what would be the coti- 
sequence of sucb a transgression, was seized with a sudden 
imuic, and fell crying and trembling. — He was observed by 
his companions, and particularly by Freej)ort, who immedi- 
ately caine up fo him, desired him not to be concerned, and 
generously promised to take the blame upon himself. As he 
promised, so bfi performed, and was punished for the fault ac-? 
oordingly. 

2. When these two boys became men, in the reign of king 
Cbarlt*s 1. of England, the civil war between the king and 
parliament broke out, In which they were on opposite sides. 
Freeport wa« a captain in the king's artny, and Erskine a 
juilge appointed by the parliament. 

3. In an action between the king^s and paHiament's army, 
the king's army was defeated, and captain Frccjiort taken 
prisoner. 

4. The parliament sent judge Erskine to take trial of the 
prisoners, among whom was his once generous echool fellow 
Freeport. They had been so long separated, (hat they did 
Dot know one anothpr's faces. Judge Erskine, therefore, wa9 
OT tbie point of ct^udeiiDniiig ull the pmou^i^ \;\\\«^\ ^\^^cvvRr 
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tion. But, when their names wero rea:r over, Ifcfore pronoun- 
cing; sentence, he lieard his friend Freeport named ; and h)ok- 
inu; Htteiitively in his face, asked hiib if ever he had been at 
West rninster school? He answered, he had. Eraktne said ji!» 
m-ire, but immediately stopt proceed! iif^, rode up to London, 
an^i iu a few days returned with a signed pardon in Ilia pocket a 
for captain Freeport. ^ 
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The Young RecruH. 

1. A FEtr years since, an officer being on a recrnifing par- 
ty, mnde a dhort stay at a vilhge, wliere he enlisted several 
recruits. Fhe eveoiiig preceding his departure, a tall gen- • 
teel youth offered himself. The captain, at tirst, wiehed to 
have this young ft^llow in his compaoy.; hut seeing him trem- 
ble, and attriiiu^ing this emotion to timidity, he mentioned 
his 9U8{)icions on that liead, and endeavoured to encourage 
him. ' Ah ! sir,* exclaimed the youth \iith tears, * my con- 
fusion arises only from the dread of being refused. Tou per- 
bap will not aoce|ftt me, in which case how dreadful is my 
misfortune.^ 

2. The captain assured him that he was ready to enlist 
liim, and demanded his terms. * 1 cann0t1)ropose them without 
trembling,^ answereil the youth : ' 1 am your g, able, and wil- 
ling to serve my country ; but an unfortunate circumstance 
constrains me to demand conditions, which, no doubt, you 
will think exor^dtant : be assured, however, I should not sell 
lay liberty, unless compelled by pressing necessity. 1 can- 
not enlist under fifty dollars; and you will break my heart if 
you reject me.* ' rhe sura is consi<1erabte,' replied the cap- 
tain, *' but I like you ; there is the money ; keep yourself 
ready to march at an hour's notice.* 

3. The young man joyfully accepted the bounty ; he then 
begfi^ed leave to fulfil a sacred obligation, and promised to re- 
turn instantly lo his quarters. The captain remarking some- ] 
thing extraordinary in his behaviour, determined to watch I 
bim, and observed him to run to the county gaol ; and the / 
moment it whb o^»ened, heard him call out, *• Here are the •.' 

^ebts ami coats for whiah my father is imprisoned : conduct j 
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4. Tbecaptaio stops, to gire him lime to reach his father aloae, 
aod (hen enters the prisofi. He sees him clasped in the arms 
of.an old man, ivhose liberty he had purchased at the price of 
fcift own. The captain, sensibly affected, advanced to the old 
man; ^Comfort yourself, said he, 1 yiiW not deprive }ou of 
.your aon ; he isfi^c as well as you : here is your discharge.** 

5. The father and eon threw themselves at h*<s feet : the 
last declines the generous ofi'er of his liberty, and conjures the 
captain to ps/mit him to join his regiment, saying, that he 
should only be burdensome to his aged parent, who had no 
farther need of him. The captain complies with his request. 
The youth served the usual time, always saving: something 
from his pay,.which he constantly remitted in his father: and 
when he procured his discharge, he returned liome, and ever 
afterwards maintained the old man by his own industry. 

Luerelia and Virginia. 

1. These ivro young ladies were the pride of the village 
vhere they dwelt. Both of them were handsome to perfec- 
tion, but of dispositions eiicecdingly diilercnt. The unafi'ccted 
Virginia was attentive to assist the infirmities of an aged pa- 
rent, whom decrepitude conlincd to his cottage. She carefully 
'attended his flock, ojr was employed in some useful and ne- 
cessary work. 

2. While knitting or spinning to procure him a more com- 
fortable subsistence, her cheerful songs expressed a contented 
heart: Her dress, though plain, was neat and clean; she 
studied no vain or fantastic ornament; ami whenever her per- 
son was comi'limented. she lent uoBti^'ution. 

3. Lucretia had been bred up under a careless mother. 
She was extremely conscious of beins pretty. On hoiydays 
no?iody was so spruce. Wreaths of flowers and ribbands l>e- 
deeked her hit ; e*ery fountain had been explored for her 
dress, »nd evrry mp:idi»w ransacked to adorn it. From morn 
to night £he danced or sported on the green 

4. The shepherds admired or flattered her, and she bePev- 
€.! vvery v.cnl they said. Yet she felt many a discontent. 
Siir.etimes her jjiriand was not swflicienfly becominjir; some- 
time?' she imagined that a favourite she^th^cd Yca!& laQ.t.VAw.V.v?;^. 
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1o her, or that lie admired a new face Every dajr was s 
in rrolie and diesi^'ation, and every nigbt brought with it i 
disquiet. 

5, She XkM one iDorning sitting pensively under n pa 
lying up a nocegay, when she heard Virginia Bin<:ing cl 
fully in praise of iudustry. Lucretia approached her, 
found she was baaily engaged in plying the di'^iafT. 

tS. * Kovv is it possible, Virginia, said she, that you sh 
always be so merry while teatling a life (if drudeery T 

T. * I prefer this way of life,' answered Virginia, ' bee 
1 perceive jrou are very unha[)py in yours. I enjoy at 
tranquiility and peace of mind, because I acquit myself 
in the BiHiion in which providence h.is placed me. ' 1 an 
meiins of producing comfort for a good old fnlher, who 
ported me in helpless infancy, and now -requires this r^ 
of duty. When 1 bnve penned the fold at -ni^zht, I retui 
his col, and cheer him witli my presence. 1 then i^repa 
supper, of which ^^e .^nri-ike with more plensure than yt} 
at H least My father afterwai-ils relates tu me the storie 
ba9 treasured U[» in his mpniory, and imparts the pn cep 
wisdom and experience. Bomntimi'S he teaches me a e 
and at other times 1 re^d to him in some good U;>ok. '\ 
Lucretia, does my life pass. My expectations are fe\v, I 
cherish miAoy a joyful hope which makee my heart light 

1. CHiLDftCN are apt to think that a few minutes adde 
their diversions can make no ditference; and minutes 
away insensibly into hours; their play becomes more i 
esting, the" game is nearly concluded, or ihe kite will be li- 
it is a pity to stop its flight; a race will shortly be determi 
or some such reason prevails, till the time is elapsed in w 
their business should have been p.MT«vrined. Thus they 
left to !)evvail, in sorrow and regret, the fully of their n 
gence. 

2. It would be more prudent^ therefore, at first, to s» 
essentials, and do what is necessary, before ihvy l^gin t . 
^age in those diversions^ whici:, however laudable in 

propter sensonSf may frequently ensnare them into an or 
^ml subject them to aevere punlaUmeut- 
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The Improvcmail of Tunc, 

1« A LATi: sulhor, whose vrritiiigg have much enea^il tiic 
public aUfsntion, has asierted, that time v«h3 nathint; but a tuc- 
eessinn of ideas anil aclioDS. Ifence (lio/e wlio have lhoup,ht 
and dune much in a sh<^rt period, h utJu etfect, lived longer 
tbHii those whooe thou£:hl6 and actions have been but few, 
fhough their jears ma^' fiave been many. 

2. To applj this ma\im, therefore, to yourselves, I wouh! 
observe, that if, In the course of your rdnc ition, you haveuji- 
plied your minds to Fuch objects of imi)rov« m^nt as hnvc 
stored the memory \\\\\\ a variety of ideas, and thereby in- 
creased your knowledge, or kept you well employed, you may 
then be said to have lived longer thun those who, tiioucrh su- 
periourto you In age, yetareinferiour in mental attainment?. 

3. Such persona, by neglecting to cultivate their minds in 
childhood, when arrived' to middle age, are but infants in re- 
spect of time, if measured by the ideas they have acjuired ; 
whereas those in a state of youth, may be said to have a^la^n^ 
cd to riper maaliood, who have thought and acted to scime 
useful purjtose. 

4. This, then,, is a very natural inference, and which 1 
Tffould- recommend to your notice, that our lives, when weH 
employed' in public or private pursuits, will certainly be lon- 
ger than- if dozed away in sloth and idleness; and while vir- 

I tae crowns the foruK^r course with renown, contempt w ill ever 
mark the 8<eps of the latter. Because life Is short, that we 
are to spend it all in pleasure, is a sophism flattering as it i» 
false : guard, therefore, against such notions, that yon m:&y 
no* be exposed to taste the sorro^^s of self-deception. 

5. There cannot be a more wretched set of beint^g thari 
those whose study is to despise time, because they cannot pn- 
joy or improve it, and whose minds are on the constant rack 
to find some new object : such are sure to lie a burden to 

I themselves, and will most probably prove so to others. 



' Idleness and Irresolution. 

I. A MAN, who want< d to pass a river, stood loitering on 
f the banks of it, in the foolish expectation that a current so 
rapid would soon discharge its waters. Jt^ut the stream still 
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flowed, Increasect, perhaps, by fresh torrents from the mouo* 
fains ; and it must forever flow, because the sourci^s from 
which it is derived are inexhausftable. 

2. Thus the idle and irresolute jouth trifles over his books, 
or wastes in play his precious momeufs ; deferring the task 
of improvement, which, at first, is easy tol>e accomplished, 
but which will become more and more difileult the longer it is 

neglected. 

■^^^^^^^ 

On Obedience to Parents^ and aOur Duties. 

1. Th£ happiness of parents is so connected with the 
goiHlness of children, that if they are undutiful, negligent and 
wicked, it will make their parents miserable. And can you, 
my young frieuds, bear the thought of making them unhap- 
py, whose sole aim in life is to promote your felicity ? Can 
you receive with indiilerence that advice, which is designed 
entirely for your good ? Do not they provide for all your 
W\'nts ? Aqd are you not indebted to their kiwiness for your 
fooil, your clothing, and every convenience which you enjoy 7 

2. Obedience to your parents bone of the first duties yoa 
can perform in life, and is the only return you can nmke for 
those continual favours which you day ly receive. 

3. Aa human nature is subjeat to many wants, the great 
Father of the universe has ordained that we should live to- 
gether, and that numbers, by helping each other, should pro- 
cure those conveniences, which no man alone couKi obtnin. 

4. Every person, therefore, has some duties to perform, 
which are known by the name of social duties; because, if it 
were possible for us to live quite alone, those duties could not 
be exerted. For, had we no parents, we could not obey them; 
ha J we no brothers or sisters, we could not love them; had 
we no friends or instructors, we could not be thankful and at- 
tentive to them; and, were the poor and wretched unknown 
to us, we could not be kind and charitable. 

InspratUude, 

1. iNGRAiiTiJDEin a child to a parent is so universally 

odious, that a thankless child has been detested in all ages and 

aaiiom ; for if iBSi^aiiiwJie tg a common benefactor is juatly 
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deeiiie<1 one of the blackest crimes, how black must be that 
ingratitude, when that benet'actor is a pareut ! As a giTiteful 
dis(»03iiioiK especially towards a parent, is a stroiig indrcalion 
of a virtuous mind, so we enanot easily suppose that tirase 
vho are UD^rateful to [Hireuts can be grateful to others, or 
that their hearts can have that tenderaesa wtiicb is the basiii 
tX)f aimopt every other virtue. 

The Stork: 

1^ The stork is generally esteemed an emblem of filial 
love; insomuch that it has ever ac4)uired the name of pious, 
-from the just regard it b said to pay to acts of filial pici> aud 
duty. 

2. Storks live to a very advanced age : the consequence of 
which is, that their limbs grow feeble, iheir leathers fall off, 
and they are not capable of providing their own food or seek- 
iDg tbeirown safety. Being birds ol' passage, they are under 
inother inconvenience also, which is, they are not able to re- 

fiDove themselves from one country to another at the U3ual 

.'tea^ons. 

3. Id all these circumstances, it is reported, that their 
young ones assist them, covering theci with their wings, and 
or»urishing them with the warmth of their bodi> s ; even bring-- 
ing them (irovisioiis in their beaks, and carrying them from 
place to place on their backs, or supporting them with their 
wing^. 

4. In this manner thoy return as much as lies in their power, 
the care which was bestowed on them when Ibey wercyourig 
ones m the nest. A striking specimen of filial piety hispircd 
by instinct ; from which we need not be ashamed to take es> 
ampte. 

5% • Honour thy father ami mother, that thy days may be 
long ID the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee,' was an 
express commandment, and the only one to which a promise 
was annexed. Among the Israelites, the slightest offence 
against a parent was punished in the most exemplary manner. 

6. Certainty nothing can be more just or reasonable thiin 
that we should love, honour, and nourish those who are tKb 
xv.ry authora of our being, and to whose tender catQ vce o^e 

E 



> 
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the very ctrntinuance of it, during the helpless state of out 
iDHiDcy. 

7. Love, charity, and an intercourse oT good offices, are 
nvbat we undoubtedly owe to all mankind; and he who omits 
them, is guilty of such crimes as genbrally carries its punish- 
ment with it. 

8. But to our parents, more, much more than all this, is due ; 
and, when we are serving them, wo ought to reflpct, that what- 
ever difficulties we go- through for their sakes^we cannot do 
more for them than they havedane for us; and that there is 
no danger of our overpaying the vast debt of gratitude they 
have laid us under. 

9. In' short, we should- consider that it is a duty most pecu- 
liarly insisted on by heaven itself; and, if we obey the con^ 
mand, there is no doubt but we shall also receive the reward 
annexed to it. 



Filial Affection. 

1. Amokg all human duties, none have a stronger claim to 
our attention than 5lial affection : for, next to our Maker, our 
parents are entitled to our veneration, gratitude and esteem. 
Yet, with all these claims upon their, children's affection, how 
often has the unhafipy parent the misery of finding |>ertnes8 
substituted in the place of humility, arrogance in that of de- 
pendence, and indifference in*that of duty ! and instead of their 
children's submitting with docility to the experience of age, 
behold them vain through ignorance, and presumptuous 
throua;h foil v. 

2. it unfortunately happens, that the age which stands in 
roost need of advice, should be the most prone to reject it. In 
China, so great is the veneration and respect in which the pa- 
rental character is held, that an instance of its authority be- 
ing disputed, is absolutely unknown.* The virtue of filial ten- 
derness is so strongly exemplified in the following instance, 
that one need only read it, to catch the virtuous sentiment, 
and imitate the pious example. 

3. A. Roman lady of rank was accused of a crime against 
the state, for which she was tried, and cond*'mned to suffer 
death. The i^eper of the privso, who was ordered to be her 
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execationer, not only felt a ^reat degree of repugnflnce to tlie 
offi4:€. but VIU8 absolutely incHfinblc of perrormin^ it : yet, a- 
^are (hat hie own life de|ieiuled upon the discharge cf his du- 
ty, he dared not attempt prrservirig her cxiatrnce. Thus cir- 
•cumstanced, the cruel idea which hnd cumjvassiun fur its foun- 
dation occurred, of letting her remain without eustcnHnce, 
knowint; that she must then die for w.int, and that he should 
escape the paio of becoming her rxc'Ciitiuner. 

4. A m»n in that situation, who could shrink from the dis- 
charge of his duty fiom motives of humanity, it is natural to 
sup(>os«, irncht easily hesu*>duvd by tcnderne!r8,endovercome 
by fiersuasion. It is no wondt^r that he yielded to the entrea- 
ties of the daughter, and permitted her to visit her uni a'M>y 
mother; thous;h he was under the necessity of seitrching li< r, to 
prevent her being the conveyer of any kind of nourishment. 

5. Several day« elapsed without any striking altera i(>n in 
the unfortunate m(»ther*s appearance. This circumstance' call- 
ed forth the kee{ier's astonishment so mucn, that he iiegan to 
imagine ttie daughter had contrived means of eluding his 
Tigilance: he thereftire resolved to watch them when the day- 
Ij me^'ting took pi nee. 

,6. He did so, and beheld a sight that called forfh his pity 
and admiration. An affectionate dnuschter was presented to 
his view, lengthenins; out her parent's existence by that nour- 
ishment nature had given for the support of her own otTspring, 
and endeavourins to avert the decrees of justice by the nutri- 
tious qualities of the milk of tenderness. 

7. The humane keeper inst tly flew to her judges, deFcri« 
bed the interesting scene he had beheld, and had the hafipincsa 
of {procuring a pardon for the unfortunate mother. The senate 
were so struck with this instance of tenderness, that they or- 
dered a temple to be erected to filial jnety on the spot where 
ihe prison stood, and both mother and daughter to be maintain • 
ed at the public expense. 



The Female Choice. 

1. A YOUNG girl havinfl: fatigued herself one hot day with 
running about ihe gf.rden,8at down in a pleasant arb«>ur, \»here 
she presently fell asleep. During hec elMoibeT^ l^^ C^^qca^^c. 
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figures preeenf^d themselves before her. One \^'as loosely 
dressed io a thin robe of pink* with light grt^en trimraings. 
Her sash of silver gauze Sowed to the ground. Her fair hair 
fell in ringlets down her neck, and her headdress consisted of 
artificial flowers interwoven with feathers. She held in one 
liand a ball-ticket, and in the other a fancy-dress all covered 
with spangles and knots of g»y ribbon. She advanced smiling 
to the girl, and with a familiar air thus addressed her: 

2. ' My dearest Meliss*, I am a kind genius, whp have 
watched you from your birth, and hav« joyfully beheld ail your 
beauties expand, till at length they have rendered you a com- 
panion worthy of me. See what 1 have brought you. This 
dress and this ticket will give you free access to all the de- 
lights of my palace. With me you will pass your days in a 
perpetual round of ever-varying amusements. Like the gay 
butterfly, you will havenoorluT business than to flutter from 
flower to flower, and spread your charms before admiring spec- 
tators. No restraints, no toils, no dull tasks, are to be found 
within my happy domains^ All is pleasure, life, and good hu- 
mour. Come then, my dear, let me put this dress on you, which 
will m^ke you quite enchanting ; and away, away with me V 

3. i\I«>lissa felt a strong inclination to comply with the call 
of t* is inviting nymp/i ; but first she thought it would be pru* 
de:ii at least Io ask her name. 

4. ' My name, s'.id she, is Dissipation.* 

5. The other female then advanced. She was clothed in 
a close hiihit of brown stiiOf, simply relieved with white. She 
wore her smooth hair under r. plain cap Her whole person 
WHS nerl'ectly neat and clean. Her look was serious, but sa- 
tisfied ; and her air was sedate and composed. She held in one 
h.md a distatf ; on the opposite arm bung a work basket ; and 
the girdle round her waist was garnished with scissors, knit- 
ting needles, reels, and other implements of female labour, 
A bunch of keys hung at her side. She thus accosted the 
sleeping girl : 

6. *' Melissa, I am tlie genius who have ever been the friend 
and companion of your mother ; and I now oflcr you my pro- 
tection. 1 have no allurements to temr^t you with like those 
of m}' gay rival. Instead of spending all your time in amuse- 

nseais. if/^oa enter yourseitm my train, you must rise early. 
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"Bud paiB the long day in a variety of employments, eome of 
tbt-m ditficult, some iai>orioHB, and all requiring exertion of 
iMMly or of miiid. You must dress plainly ; live m<:stly at 
home; aud aim at being nseftil rather thi^n shining. But in 
feturn, i will ensure you content, even spirits, self approbation, 
aud the esteem of all who thoroughly know you. If these of- 
fers a^ipear to your young raiud less inviting than t!iose of my 
rival, be assured, however, they are more real. She has pro- 
mised much more than she^nn ever make go(M]. Perpttual 
pleasures are no mere in tlie ])ower of di^sspaMon, than of vice 
or folly to bestow. Her delists quickly 'pall, and are inev- 
itably succeeded by langour and disgust. i:?he appears to 
you under a disguise, and what you see is not t.er real face. 
for myself, 1 shall never seem to you less amiable than 1 now 
•dtt; but, on the contrary, you uiU like me better and better. 
If 1 LK>k grave to you now, you will see me cheerful at my . 
'Vork; and when work is over, 1 can eryoy every innocent 
•-amusement. But I have said enough. It is time for you to 
•choose whom you will follow, and upon that choice all your 
liappiuesB depends. If you would know my name, it is Indus- 
try.* 

7. Melissa heard her with more attention than delight ; and 
though overawed by her manner, she could not help turning 
again to take another look at the first speaker. She beheld 
ber still offering her presents with so bewitchiDg an air^ that 
Bhe felt it scarcely possible to resist; when, by a lucky acci- 
dent, the mask with which 4iis8ipatiou^s face was so artfully 
covered, fell off. As soon as Melissa beheld^ instead of the 
smiling features ol youth and cheerfulness, a countenance wan 
and ghastly with sickness, and soured by fretfulness, she turn- 
ed away with horrour, and gave her band unreluctautfy to bet 
sober and sincere companion. 

^^^^^^ 

The Father redeemed from Slavery hjf his Son. 

1. A YOUNG man named Robert^ was sitting alone in hh 
boat in the harbour of iVlarseilles. A stranger stepped in, and 
took his seat near him, but quickly rose ^a^ain ; observing, 
that since the master was not p^sent, he wosld take another 

Ijoat. ' This, sir, is mme! said &\>\)«U\ ' Hi^4 1^ H^aV 
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Tvithout the harbour?' — ' I mPADionly to roovtf about io (he 
basio, and enjoy the coolness of this fine evening. But I 
caoDOt believe you are a sailor.' — * Nor am I : yet on Sundays 
and holydays, 1 act the bargeman, with a view to make up a 
fium.' * What ! covetous at your age ! your looks had almost 
prepossessed me in your favour.' ' Alas ! sir, did you know my 
fiituation, you would not blame me.' ' Well; perhaps i am 
mistaken. Let us take our little cruise of pleasure; and ac- 
quaint me with your history.' 

2. The stranger having resumed his seat, the dialogue, after 
a short pause, proceeded thusf^I prrceive, youugman, you 
are said. AVhat grieves you thus V * My father, sir, groans ia 
fetters, and i cannot ransom him. He earned a liveliliood by 
petty brokerage ; but in an evil hour embarked for Smyrna, to 
superintend in person the delivery of a cargo, in which he had 
a concern. The vessel was captured by a Bcirbary corsair; 
and my father was conducted to .Tetuan, where he is now a 
slave. They refused to release him for less than two thou« 
aand crowns, a sum which far exceeds our scanty means. 
Jlowever, we do our best My mother and sisters work day 
and nigtit ; I labour hard at my stated occupation of aJourney« 
man jeweller; and, as you perceive, make the most lean of 
Sundays and holydays. 1 had resolved to put myself in my 
father's stead ; hut my mother, apprized of my design, and 
dreading the double privation ofa husband and an only son, re- 
quested the Levant captains to refuse me a passage.' * Pray, 
do you ever hear from your father? Under what name does 
he pass ? or what is his master^s address ?^ *• His master is over- 
seer of the royal ganlens at Fe-^ ; and my father's name is RoJ)- 
crt at Tetuan, as at Marseilles.' ' Robert, overseer of the roy- 
a1 gardens ?' * Yes, air.' ' I am touched with your misfortunes ; 
but venture to predict their termination.' 

3. Night drew on apace. The stranger upon landing, put 
into young Robert's hand a purse containing eight double 
lou^sd'ors, with ten crowns in silver, and instantly disappearet). 

4. Six weeks passed after this adventare ; and each return* 
- ing sua bore witness to Hie unremitting exertions of the good 

family. As they sat one day at their unsavoury meal of 
bread and dried almonds, old Robert entered the apartment, 
Iff a garb liitle suHei iQ a fugitiTe prisoner ; tenderly embra- 
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ced hif wife and children, and thanked them with tears of 
gratilude, tur the 50 louls d'ors I hey had causetl U* be remitted 
to him on his sailing I'rom iVtuao, for his free passaj^e, and a 
comfortahle 8U|)(ily uf wearinjs: apiirtrel. 

5. His stouished relatives ey^d one another in silence. 
At length the mother, suspecting that her 80t\ had secretly- 
concerted the whole plan, recounted the various instances of 
Ids zeal and affection. ' SiaL thousdud tivres/ continued she, 
* is the sum we wanted ; and we had already procun d some- 
M'hat more than the half, ov>ing chiefly to his ndustiy. Some 
friends, no doubt, liave assisted him upon an emergency like 
the present.' 

6. A gloomy suggestion crossed the father^s mind.— Turn- 
ing suddenly to his son, and eyeing iiim with4he sternuess of 
distraction, 'Unfortunate boy,' exclaimed he, 'what h<ive 
you done ? How can I be indebted to you for my freedom and 
notregret it 2 How could you eOeci my rnnsom, wiihoui your 
mother's knowledge, unless at the expense uf virtue ? i tn^m- 
ble at the thought of lilial affection having betrayed you into 
guilt. Tell me the truth at once, whatever may be the con- 
sequence.' 

7. ' Calm your apprehensions, my dearest father,' cried the 
son, embracing him. * No, 1 am not unworthy of such a parent, 
tliough fortune has denied me the satisfaction of proving the 
full strength of my attachment. I am not your deliverer; hut 
I l£DOw who is. Recollect, mother, tht^ unknown genth man 
who gave me the purse. He was pHi:ticular in his inquiries. 
Should I pass my life in the pursuit, I must endeavour to meet 
vriih him, and -invite him to contemplate the fruits of his be* 
neficence.^ He then related to his father all that passed in the 
pleasure boat, and removed every distressing suspicion. 

8. Restored to the bosom of his family ttie father again 
partook of their joys, prospered in his dealings, and saw his 
children comfortaby established^ Some time afterwards, on 
a Sunday mornings as the son was walking on the quay, he 
discovered his benefactor, clasped his knees, and entreated 
him as his guardian angel, as the preserver of a father and a 
family, to share the happiness he had been the means of prc^ 
ducing. The stranger agnin disappeared in the crowd-— but, 
reader^ this stranger ^vas MoDtescjuiea. 
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Slary of Inkle and Yarico. 

1. Among the various vices to which human nature is 
prone, and wnich mark the de^sradation it has sufiV rtd, uone 
more strikingly evince its debasement than the practicr of in- 
gralitutle. For other vices, and other failings, reason may be 
able to assign a cause; but for that she must search in vain : 
that kindness should ever be returned with cruelty, or afifec* 
lion with neglect, is humanity's shame and ma n^s disgrace. 

2. A young merchant, whose name was Thomas Inkle, 
was the third son of a wealthy citizen, who had carefully in- 
istiiled into his mind a love of gain, and a desire of acquiring 
wealth; and this propensity, which he had imbibed from pre- 
-cept and felt from nature, was the grand inducement for bitn 
to try his fortune in the West-Indies* Inkle's person wag 
^uite the reverse of Ins mind; the former was manly and no- 
ble, but the latter mean, selfish, and contracted. 

3. During the voyage, the vessel in which he embarked 
.put into a creek to avoid the fury of a storm; and young 
Inkle, with several of the party* went on shore to take a view 
of a scene so entirely new. They had not walked far up 
the courttr>', before they were observed by a party of* Indians, 
And fear and apprehension lent wings to their flight, inkle 
outran his companions, and breathless with terrour, sought 
security in the thicket of a forest. 

4. He had not been long in that forlorn situation, when 
his astonishment was called forth by the aiipearance of a 
young female, whose benignant countenance seemed iustant- 
iy to compassionate his unhappiness. The name of the fe- 
male was Yarico. Gentleness and sweetness were displayed 

' in every feature; and when Inkle, by signs, acquainted her 
\iiih his distressed sitvation, she evidently proved that sym- 
pathy was coniined to no particular clime, and that humanity 
depends not upon the colour of the skin. 

5. The generous Indian v^as a woman of high birth; and 
Jcnowing that the tenderness she felt for the unfortunate 
stranger would be displeasing to her parents, she felt the ne- 
cessity of disguising it. She conducted Inkle to a remote 
cave, supplied his wants, and dayly administered to his com 

^r/B» Htr affection in time became so litrcrOg» that she 

sfcurcvij could ejust but in bis pcea«Qfit« 
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6. Pi»arrul Ihnt lie would grow weary of his confinement, 
she used to watch the opportunities of her parents' absence, 
and* hen conduct him into the beauteous groves «^ith which 
ifiii*. country abounds; then persuade him to lie do\^n and 
Bhin ber, and anxiously watch over him for fear be should be 
disturbed! Bis little dwelling \\a8- adorned with all the art 
that native elegance could suggest, and unsuspecting inno- 
cence employ, to make it ap)>ear pleasing to her lover's eyes. 

7. At length Yarico had the happiness of finding Inkle 
undersland her language, and had the felicity oi' hearing him 
express the strength of his gratitude and power of his love. 
Inkle was constantly representing the joys that would await 
them if they -could once return to England; and painted the 
excess of his passion in si.ch gh><>ft'ing colours* that the un- 
au-pecting Yarico could not doubt hissincerity, and at length 
imnniFed not only to became the partner of his flight, but 
da^ly watch the arrival of-some vessel to promote it. 

"S. The wished for object soon appeared ; the unsuspicious 
Yaricho left the abode of her doating parents, and, forgetful 
of ber duty, thought onlyof her aflfection. i'he ship in which 
tbey had embarked was bound for Barbadoes, and all Inkle's 
ideas of acquiring wealth returned with double force. Love, 
inrhich had been a transitory pa'^sion, and which had acquired 
its foundation in interest, now yielded to a superiour claim. 
His freedom once obtained, the means were totally forgotten, 
an<l ^he unfortunate Yarico considered as a tax up(m his bounty. 

9. As soon as the vessel arrived at Barbadoes, the mer- 
chants crowded round it for the purpose of purchasing Ih^ir 
slaves. The ungrateful Inkle was animated at the sight, and 
resolved to relieve himself of what he considered as a burden, 
offered the beautiful Yarico, his amiable deliverer, to the 
bi«rheet bidder! It was in vain that she threw herself on ber 
knees before him, or pleaded her tenderness and afr«*ction : 
th»* heart that couhl be dead to gratitude, was lost to lov«' ; ' 
and the unfortunate Yarico was (loomed to a life of slaverv ! ! t 



Dfimrtrius and the Athenians, 

1 . Demf.trius Poliocretes, wIh) had done singular ser- 
vices for the people of the city of Atbeus, ou setting out for & 
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war in tvhich he was engaged, left his wife and rhildren fo 
their prutection. He lost tlie bat tie, and ^as obligfd to Bcei( 
security for his person in flight. 

2. Be doubt('d act, at first, but that he should find a saffe 
asy'ofn amonfs Ins good friends the Athenians : but those un* 
grateful )>eoj)le refused to receive lum, and even sent back 
to him his wife and cbildren, under pretence that they pro* 
babiy migfit, not be safe in Athens, where the enemy might 
come and talbe them. 

3. This conduct pierced the heart of Demetrius; for no- 
thing is so affectiosc to an honest mind, as the ingralitu()e of 
these we love, and to whom we have done singular services. 
Some time afterwards ibis prince recovered his atfairs, and 
came with a large army to lay 8i<*ge to Atliens. 

4. The Athenians, persuaded that tliey had no pardon to 
expect from Demetrius, determined to die sword in hanA* 
a>id parsed a decree, which condemned to death those who 
shf u!d first propose to surrender to that piince ; but they did 
not recollect that there was but little corn in the city, and 
that they would* in a short time. t>e in want of bread. 

5. VVpnt soon convinced them of their errour ; and after 
bavins sulTered hanger for a long time, the most reasonable 
among them said, ^It would be better that Demetrius sitould 
kill us at once, thati for us to die by the lingering death of 
f.imine. Perhaps he will have pity on our wives and chil- 
dren.* They then opened to him the srates of the city. 

6. Demetrius havjair taken possession of the city, ordered 
that all the married men should assemble in a spacious place 
appointed for the pur{)ose, and that the soldiery, swoni in 
hand, should surround them. Cries and lamentations were 
then hfanl from ever> -quarter of the city ; women embracing 
their husbands, children (heir parents, and all taking an 
eternal farewell of each other. 

7. When the mnrricd men were all thus collected, Deme- 
trius^for whom an elevat^'d situation was provided, reproach* 
ed them for their in^rfttituil*' in the most freling mannrr, in- 
stmuch thtit he hims«*lf could not help shedding trars. De« 
me'rius for some time remained silent, while the Athenians 
expected, that the next words he uttered would be to order 

ifjs Boldien tomaasacre them all. . I 
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8. It is hardly possible to say what mint have been their 
luriirise, when they heard tli&t good (>rince say, ' I wish tc 
eoQviuce you how ungenerously you have treated me : for it 
was not to an enemy you h^ve refused nssisttnce, but to a 
prince who loved you, who still loves you, and who ^vishes to 
levenge himself only by granting your pardon, and by be- 
ing still your friend. Return to your own homes : while you 
have been here, my soldiers have been filling your houses 
with provisions.' 



Siorif of Alcandir and Sepiimius* 

1* AiiCANDER and Septimius were two Atiienian students^ 
whose taste for the arts and sciences became the foundation 
of their fiitnre friendship, and they were scixrely evi*r seen 
apart. Although Alcander^s breast was animated by that 
temSer sentiment, a still more lively one found entrance, and 
llie fair Hypatia became the object of his love: be declared 
bis passion, and waa accepted. 

2. Septimius happened to have lef( the city when his fri^ntV 
first saw the blooming fair one, and did not return until the 
day fixed upon for hb marriage. The moment that introdu- 
ced htm to the view of such perfection, was fHtal to his pence ;. 
and the struggle between love and friendship became too vio- 
lent Por his resolution. A suddeu and dangerous fever at- 
tackrd him; and the unsuspicious Alcander introduced the 
object of his affecliun, to assist him in the unwearied care of 
bis friend. 

3« The moment the physicians beheld Ilypatia enter, they 
were no \qx\'^^ r at a lose to account for their patient's illness ;' 
and calling Alcander aside, they informed him of *t he nature 
of it, and al«o expressed their fears that Septimius' recovery 
was impossible! Tortured between the dread of losing the- 
friend of his heart, and agonized at the idea of relinquishing* 
the object of his affection, his ansuish for some timed«^prived 
bim of ntt-rance ; but recovering that fortitude which had 
aver marked his conduct, he flew to the bedside of his at)pa- 
rently dying friend, and promised to renounce his claim to 
Hypati'i, if she consented to a union with Septimius. 

4. Whether Hypatia had not been strongly attached to the 
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amiable Alcander, or whether compassion urgod her to aceept 
the liand of hU frienJ, is uocertaio, but they were unitedy 
quitted Athens, and went dinctJy to Septimius' bous^* at 
liome. Hy patia's friends imagining Alcander tiad relinquish- 
ed his betrothed ttfide for the salije of a rich rewanl, commen- 
ced an action against him for a breach of promisi- ; and tlie 
judges, biHssed by the representations of tiis enemies, order- 
ed th it he should pay a fine amounting to more than bi9 
whole property » 

5. The wretched Alcander was now reduced to the most 
melancholy situation ; his friend absent, the oiiject of his love 
lost, aqd his own charcicter stigmatized with baseness ! Bevn|^ 
absolutely unable to pay the demand, his person becnme th« 
property of hid oppressors, and he was carried into the markets 
place and sold as a common slave. A Thracian merchant 
became his {wrchaser, and for several years he endured a life 
of bondage. At length libarty presented itself to bis view, 
and the opportunity of his flight was not to be rejected. Al- 
cander ardently embraced it, and arrived at Rome in the 
dusk of the evening. 

6. Frieniness, hopeless and forlorn, the generous Alcander 
had no place of shelter, and necessity comiielled him to seek 
a lodging in a gloomy cavern. Two robbers, who had been 
long 8US|M>cted to frequent that spot, arrived there soon after 
midnight, and disputing about their booty, fortunately did not 
perceive him. One of them at length was so exasperated a- 
gainst his companion, that, drawing a drigger from his side, he 
plunged it info his heart, and left him weltering in his blood at 
the mouth of the cave. . 

7. Alcander's miseries had been so acciiraulated, and his 
distresses so undeserved, that his mind at last was worn down 
by his afflictions, and he became indifferent to every thing a- 
round him. in this situation he was discovered, and dragged 
to a court of justice, as the murderer of the man whose body 
had been fouqd in the cave. Weary of existence, he did not 
deny the charge; and the sentence was about to be pronoini- 
ced against him, when the mprderer, smitten with a pang of 
conscience, entered the court, nnd owned the fact ! 

8. Astonishmi nt seized every mind, but particularly that 
of tJtie judge wbg ifas goiag to condemn liimi who, esi-miiM.iLr 
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the coontenaDce of a man capable of such singular conduct, 
discovertid the features of bis beloved friend Alcanderl 
Rising from the seat of justice, and flying to the bar of guilt, 
he caught his sufifTing Alcander io his arm?, and after shed- 
ding over hiDi tears ot'joy and cooiHassion^ presented biui to 
the senators, as a man whose dif^interested conduct had 
been tiie means of preserving his own existence- 



The Stari; of Joseph and his Brethren. 

1. IsiLAEii loved Joseph more than all his children, because 
be was the son of his old age ; and he gave him a coat of 
inagy colours. But wheti his brethren saw their fathcr^s 
liartiallty to him, they bated him, and would not speak peace- 
ably unto bfan. And Joseph dreamed a dream, and he told 
it tu his brethren. 

2. Behold, he said, we were binding sheaves in the field ; 
and lot my sheaf arose and stood upright ; and your sheaves 
stood round about, and madt- obeisance to my sht^al'. And his 
bn^thren said unto him, shalt thou indeed have dominion 
over us ? And thoy hated him the more for his dreams, and for 
his words. 

3. It happened that his brethren went to feed their (ather^s 
fllDck at Dotban. And Joseph went nt'ter his brethren; hut^. 
when they saw him ufar off, they conspired against him to s ay 
him; and they said one to another, we will tell our futher that 
some evil beast has devoured him. 

4. But Reuben ^ibh»'d to deliver him out of tbek hands; 
and he said, let us not kill him, but cast him into this pit that 
is in the wilderness. And they followed his counsel, and cast 
him into a pit, which then contained no water. 

5. A company of I^hmielites from trilead passed ^i)r at this 
time with their Game's, beariog spicery, balm and myrrh, which 
they were carrying into Egypt. And Judah said unto his hreth« 
VBO* Let 08 sell Joseph to the Istrauelites, and let not oar 
bands be upon him, for he b our brother aid oar flesh. And 
Joseph was sold for twenty pieces of silver. 

6. And his bri'thren killed a kid, and dipped his coat in 

tlie blood thereof. And they brought it untt> their ffltber, and 

said, this have we found. And Jacob knew it \ and believia^ 

F 
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that Joseph wrs devoured by an evil beast, he rent his clothefv 
covered himsell' with sackcloth, and reHiaed all corcrort. 8ayii^» 
I will go down into (he grave to my son, mourning. 

7. Thus wept his father for him. But Joseph was carried 
into Kgypt, and sold to Potiphar, the captain of Pharaob'9 
guard. And the Lord was with him, and prospered him ; and 
he found favour in the sight of his master. But by the wick« 
edness of Pot i| (bar's wife, he was cast into the prison where 
the king's prisoners were bound*^ 

8. Here also (be Lord continued to show him mercy, and 
gave him fovour iu the sight of the kee|>er of the prison. Attd 
all (he prisoners were ccwnmitted to his care, amongst whom 
were two of Pharaoirs officers^ the chief of the butlars, and* (he 
chiM'of the bakers. 

9. And Joseph interpreted the dreams of the king's ser- 
vants ; and his interpretation being true, the c'«:ief butler 
rerommended him to Phirnoh, who had dreamed a dreaas, 
fihich Joseph thus showed unto him : Behold tiiere shall <^ome 
seven years of great plenty, throughout a!l (he land of Egypt. 
And (here shrill come after them seven years of famine; and 
all the plenty shall be forgotten in the land of Egypt, and the 
famine shall consume the land. 

10. And the king said unto Joeephy fornsmuch as God hath 
showi^ you all this, thou shalt he over my house; and accor- 
dim; to thy word shall all my people be ruled. And Joseph 
gathered up v.W the food of the seven years, and laiti it up la 
store-houses. When the seven years ofdearth began to come, 
kLS Joseph hj».J foretold. 

11. Rut in all the land of Egypt there was bread ; and peo- 
ple from all coui]tries came onto Joseph to buy corn, because 
the fHmine was sore in ail' the lands. Now, amongst those 
who c-ame, were the U h ^ons of Jarub, from the land of Canaan. 

12. And Joseph saw his brethren, and knew them, but 
madt* himself strange to them, and spake roughly to them, say- 
ing, Te. are sfdes* And they suid, thy servants are twelve 
brethren, <he sons of one maa in the land of Canaan; and 
behold the youngest is thkiday with our father, and one is 
aot. 

13 But Joseph said udto them. Ye shall not go hence, ex- 
^^iyour youuz^nt brother come bUhcr. Let one of voub^ 
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br^H^veti be bound in pr»8on« and go ye to carry corn for tlie 
CaxDilji^ ot'your bouses, and bi ing your youngest brother uuto me. 

14i^ And their coRscii-nces re{>ri)ac<bed them; ami they said 
pae to aQotbor, ^ve arc verity guilty cooceruing our brother, 
ID that we saw the anguish of bra soul, wheo he besought us, 
aud we would not bear. Tiiercfore is ilis distress come upon us. 

IS, And tJiey knew not that Joseph underst :'>d them, tor he 
•pake unto them by an intrqueter. And he turned himself 
about from titem, and wept; and returned to them again, and 
•f^mmuned with them; and took trom them Simeon, anu 
bound him before theii- eyes. And Wwy returned ui.'to J:-ieob 
their father, in the land of Ci^iaan, a^d told liim ait that had 
iiefatleM ttiem. 

Id. And Jacob, tbeir father, ssid unto them, me liave ye 
bereaved of my children. Joseph is not, aiul hlmeon is not, 
•aodye will take Benjamin away also. But my son shall not 
4^0 down with 3''oa, for bis brother is dead, and and he is left 
Alone. If mischief befal him in the way in which ye g.)« then 
ehaii ye bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

17. But the famine continued sore in the land ; and uhen 
.ihey bad eaten up the corn, which they had brought out of 
£^yp^ Jacob said unto them. Go asain and buy us food, and 
if it must be 80, DOW take also your, lirot her Benjamin, and 
arise and go unto the man. And they tirou^ht presents unto 
Joseph, and bowed themselves before him to the earth. 

18. And he asked them of their welfare, and said. Is your 
/aiher well ? is he alive ? And be lifted up his eyes, and saw 
B«*.!jarain his brother; and be was moved with brotherly love 
iknd compassion; and fie sought where to wetp, and he enler- 
cd Iris chamber Pnd wept there. And be washed his face, and 
Went out ;ir^l refrained himself. 

19. Th^n r.'c comman«k*d the steward of his house, raying, 
Fill the men*>ji sacks wiUi food, as much as they can cnrry, 
and put ruy cu-^ the silver cuo. into tl<e sack of Benjamin the 
youngest. A.^d the su-ward did according to Ihe woril that 
Joseph had SDoVcn. A^ soon as the morning v..;s light, the 
in-^n wer.' spnl away, they and tbeir horses. 

20. f'i^f Joseph < ommanded hi? sti^wurd t %> lol!ow them, and 
in wearcl*. their sacks, and to brtn;. thera back. Aiid «vheB 
Jul- h arid lih bretbren< Vf^^fi returned inlo the city, Joae|ili 
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said unto them, what deed is this ye hnve done ! The msn in 
whose hands the cupis fouud, shall be my scrvaot ; and as for 
you, ^ you in peace unto your father. 

21. But they said, our father will surely die, if he seetb 
that the lad is not with us; and yre shall Iring down the «fray 
hairs of thy servant, oer father, with sorrow to tlie ^rave. 
Then Joseph could not refrain himself before all them that 
stood by him; and he cried, <uiuse every man to so out Fri'm mo; 
and there stood no man with him, whilst Joseph made himself 
known unto his brethren. 

22. And he wept aloud, and said unto his brethren, I am 
Joseph; doth my father yet live '/ And his brethren could not 
answer him, for tliey were troubled at his presence. — And 
Joseph said unto his brethren, come near to me, 1 pray you ; 
and they came mar. And he said, 1 am Joseph your brother, 
ifvhom ye sold into Ec^ypt. 

23. Now therefore be not p:r]eved, nor angry with yourselves^ 
that ye sold me hither^ lor God did send me before vou to 
save your tives l>y a great deKverance. Haste ye, and go up 
to my father ; and say unto him, thus saitli thy son Joseph, 
God hath made me lord over all Egypt. Come down unto me ; 
tarry not. 

24. And tliou shalt dwell in the land of Goshen; ami thou 
shalt be near unto me, thou and thy children, and thy chil- 
drf*n's children, and thy flocks, and thy herds, and all that 
thou hast. And there will I nourish thee; for yet there ard 
five years of famine ; lest thou and thy household, and all that 
tiKiu hiist, come to {Niverty. 

35. And behold your eyes see, and the eyes of my brother 
Benj'>niin, that it is my mmitl^ which speaketh unto you. And 
you shall tell my father of all my fflory in buypt, and aH 
nvhich you have seen ; and ye shall haste »nd hruks dowu my 
father hither 

26 And he fell upon his t rother Ber^jamin''d neck and wept; 
nnd Benjaiiiin went upon his neck. IVToreover, he kiFsed all 
his ^»ret lire n. nnd wept upon them; «nd nfter Oiat, his breth- 
ren t. liked 'Aith him. Ai*d thr fame thereof ^aa heard in Pba* 
rao!i's hojiB ' •• 1* i? !>l#^aid P!»t;ra-^ well, ftml h^^ sm*\ nnts. 
?• And rhuraob F-aid unto Joseph, invite hither *iiy f*i<li« r. 
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ftmi iiift household; and I will give them the good of the land 
4»i' Egjpt ; itiid they shall eat the fat of tlie land. 

28 And the spirit of Jacob was revived when he heard 
the«e tidings ; and he said, my aon is yet aii\ c ; r.nd 1 \»ill &o 
•and see blin before I -die. And he took his journey, with .''ll 
that he bad. And Joseph made ready his chanot, and neut 
Sip to meet Isrs^al, bi^ f.tilier, to Goshen; and presenting hitn- 
seif unfo hifri, he fell on his neck, 'and wi pt for sonfie time. 

29. An«.l Joseph placed his father, and his brethren, and 
pave them a possesarjii in the land cf E^ypt, lu the best of Uie 
land, as rhurAoh Ind comniiuided. 

30. This iiitt resting story coutaii^s avarihty of afiecliD^ia* 
•cideittF.; is relait^d with the most beautiful siinplicity ^ and fur* 
cishes man) Imporlaut lessous of instruction. 

31. It displa} s th- mischiefs of parentnl partiality ; tlie fatd 
cflTeccs of envy, jealousy and discord a n)0[i£;sr brethiTii ; the 
h\vhsir.!*s and itononrs with which virtue is regarded; tiie ami- 
:thlMiess of for^ivin;: injurifs.; and the tender joys which (low 
.lro::i fraternal love and filial piety. «Ar 

i^he Pima Sons, 

I. In oaeof liiocc terrible eruptions of Mount ^tna, whicli 
have oiten hapinut-d, the daii^er to the inhabitants ol the ad- 
ja> ent country was ur.commoiily gieeU To avoid intnicdiate 
des'ruclion ironi the i]»niCB, hiiil the mel'ed lava which ran 
down t!ie sidis i^f tiie mountain, tljo pecpUt wvrt obliged to re^ 
tire to a co!ihu!cr-ibJe distance. Amuist the huiry and confu- 
«ion of buch a sci.ur,(( vr^} OJie fl>iii^ and carrying awa} what- 
.ever he dcsenicd niObt {liicions) two -brothers, the one nanied 
Aov'pias, the (tti>er An;pliiuomus, in the height of their solici- 
tude tor ihe preservation ot thtii «eaith and goods, suddenly 
rec^illecled that their falht^r and mother, both Tory old, were 
4iunble to s^srve thrnibeives by flight. Filial tenderness tri- 
auiiphed over every other consideraiion. 'Where, cried the gen- 
erous }outli8, shall we find a more precious treasure tbaa they 
are, whocavo us beiiiv. and who have cherished and protected 
•MB through life V Thus havino: said, the one took up his father 
i«D bis sluttldtrs; and the other his mother, mX Ua^t^Uf \SAd<^ 
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their way through tlie surrounding smoke and flames. All who 
wtre u'ituesstsB of this dutiful and afTectiouate couduct, were 
struck with Uie highest admiratiou; a.id they, and their posteri- 
ty, ever afler called the path which these good >ouug meatook 
in iheir retreat, « The field of the Pious.' 



Rtspecl and Affection due from Pujnls to their Tutors* 

1. QuiNTiLiAN says, that he has included ahnost all the 
dui> ol scholars lu this one piece of advice which he gives theai i 
to iovr these who lusiruct iticm, as they love the sciences Hhicli 
the^ siud^ ; aud to look upon them as fiathers, from whom (hey 
derive aot the lite of'tliebody, but that insiructioti winch is ia 
a mauuer the life of the soul. This sentiment ol aflectioti aud 
resptct disposes them to apply diligently during the time of their 
8tadi4.s; and preserves in their minds, during tlie remainder of 
lite, a tt!>Ki€r gratitude towards their i'lstnictors. It seems lo- 
iticlu<ie a great pari of what i& to be expected fr(>ni tiiem. 

2. Docdity. which coiftisls in readily receiving instruct iooa, - 
and reducing them to practice, is properly the virtue of sclio* 
lais, as that ol masters is to teach well As it is not sujfficieut 
for a labourer to sow the seed, unless the earth, after having . 
opened its bosom to receive it, warms and moisleos it; so the 
whole fruii of iustructiou depends upou a good correspoudeuce 
belw^'en masters and schotarB» 

3. Gratitude towards those who have fahhfully laboured in 
our education, is an essentia, virtue, and the mark of a good heart, 
' Ol those who have been carefully instructed, who is there,' 
sa} s Cic TO, ' that is not delighted with the sight and even the 
remembratice of his preceptors, and the very place where be 
was educated p^ Seneoa exnorts youog men to preserve always- . 
a great respect for their preceptors, to whose care they are in- 
debted for tlie amendment of their faulta, and for having imbl- - ' 
bed sentiments of honour and probity. Their exactness and 
severity sometimes displease, at an age when we are not io a 
condition to judge of the obligations we owe them ; but when 
years have ripened our undeistanding and judgment, we discern, 
that admonition, reprimaflcta, and a severe exactness in restrain' 

>^ ^^ pwuioca oi i|yB» imprudeat and incoasiderfttc age, far. 
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frOB) jtictifyiu^ dislike, demand our estMrn aud love* M.t us 
Ati. liuB, one of the wisest and most illustrious eii>nero. m i».at 
Uome ever had. ttr«»nk» ft ' w* n t- r \^'* .•v:,.:..s *-sp- c a! : for 
iMLvms had excellent tutors himself, and for haviog found the 
like blessiug for hit ctiildreii. 



iH^iUiiiti/ and I d'tshy remavfed, 

1. A men husbandmaa had two sods, the one exactly a year 
oklcr ttiau the other. The ver> day the secoud was born, he 
set in the eutraitce of his orchard two youn^ jpple-trecs of equal 
size, which lie cultivated with the same care, and which ^rew so 
ccpially, that uo person could pi^rceive the least diCTereDce be« 
tV' «:B them. When his children were capable ol handling gar- 
den*toolfl, he took th«m one iiiie monjin^ in Bprin« to see those 
tvo trees wtsich liehAd planted for them, and called afiter their 
i names; and whcii they had an!Eci<:ntly admired their growth, 
I and tfie number of blrosoms that covered them, he said, ' My 
I dctr children. I o;ivc you these trees ; you see they are in good 
j coodition. They wilUhriveas much by your care, as they will 
f declioe by your ueo;lt<:eBce; and their fruit will reward you ia 
I insopcirtioa to your labour/ 
I '2; '1^ youiHrer, namf!<l Edmund, was industrious and atten- 

(tfaii. H« busied himself in clear!n«>: his tree of inserts that 
wottld biirt it; and4te proppM up his stem to prevent its ta- 
kiftK a wimii bent. He loosened the earth about it, that the 
vafoitii of 'the sun, a;id the moisture of the dews, might cherish 
tberaets. His mother had not tended him more carefully in 
tais infancy, than he tended his young apple-tree. 
-3b HiH brother Moses did not imitate his example. He 
: ;|)p0Dt a ft^eat deal of time on a mount that was hear, throwing 
^M«e8 at the pHasengera in the road. He went among all-< the 
Utile flirty country boys io the neighbourhood to box with them ; 
•0 tiia*. he was often seen with broken shina and black eyes, 

Iiimm the kicks and blows he received in his quarrels* Inshort, 
heucgtected his tree so far, that he never thou&ht of it, tffi, one 
day in autumn, he b> chance s^w Edmund's tree so full of ap* 
.' plf^a^itreakf d with purple ^fix*(\ sold, that had it not been for Hie 

prapi wbiah aupported its brsmches, the weight of its fnut muat; 
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Iiavebetftlkto tfie fcrouQd. Sirurk with the sight of an fn 
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leaves. FuU of patsioo and jealousy, lie ran to his (aii.fr 
8aid, ^ Father, vhat soit ofa tree is that uiitcli you l^ave ^ 
me ? It i§ an dry as abroooistick ; aud I sbHll. not have tvi 
pies on it My brother you have used be tte r: bid hini, at I 
sliare his apples with liie.^ — ' Share wah } ou V said l.^is ^biI 
* ^ tlie iudiistrious must lose his labour to lecd the idtel 
satisfied witit ^our lot^ it is the efT^xt of your ne<^li^M!Cf ; 
<lp not ffaiak to accuse me <jI in just ice, when yen seeycui 
therms rich cirop. Your tree was a^fiuitfui and in as ^01^4 
der as bis^ it bore as many blossoms, aud ^grcw iu tht- same 
«nly it was not fostered with the «an^ care, li^dnuii.'d 
fcrpt hie tree clear :of4iuftfu I insects; but }o»i i)u\e i^ul! 
them to eat up yours in itsblossomb.^ — Ac I do not c) co$»e t 
any thin^ which God Jias given >iue, and for which J lK)ld 
flelt accountable toiiiin, go to ruiu, 1 shall talve th<s troe 
jrou, and call It no more-by your name Ji must pr.ps thr< 
3[our brother^s hands before it can rtbo^vcr iu;(t:,' aud 
this moment, iM)th it aud the fruit it ma} hear, arc his pre 
ty. You may, if you will, go into m> nuisf rj, au.t iool 
another, and rear it to make amends for }oui- faulty but if 
BCfilect It, Ihat too shaU be given to yotjur .brother, lor assi 
me in my labour.' 

4. Mosea felt tbe justice of his father^ sen^uce and t!>e 
dom of hia desi^. fie therefore «?ent that niomtnt iui* 
ourseiy, and 4:11086 one of 4he most thrkrinis: aj^jle^trees l»e ( 
^tid. fidmund assisted him with iiis advice in rearios it 
JMoses embraced Gs^QPy occasioo of paying; atteution to it. 
"Was^now nerer out.x^f humour with his connrades, and sti! 
ivith himeedf, fpr be applied cheerfully to work ; and in au 
be had Ihe^ileaeore t>f seeini; hid tree fully answer hrs h 
Thus be hi4 ^be double advantaf^e of ,enriclHng himself w 
splendid -crop^f fruit 4 and,atthejame time, >of subduing tl 
doofilifibilslie had contracted. 

& His iatber wacio wellpieaeed with Ihis ciiange, tha 
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frifowiod^ jesr he divided the produce oi a small drcfaard be- 
tveuj iikn aud his brother. 



Brethren should dtvcU togUher in love andharmony, 

1. Two bru?.tT<*r6, oa.tiod Chaenrphuii and Ciuaerccrates, hnv* 
irif giiai rriled with each other, Socrates, tiieirconimoo fr: hd, 
was Bolit^Uuufi^ restore amitj between them — M* t-Ji'^, tu* be- 
fore, witli Cheerecr itcs, he thus dc oste<i him : • Is . «»t irieiid- 
diipllH' Bwcefebt ^^oJice in adversil), and the grealtst cuchant* 
mi'Ot of the bit ssnitfb o| prosperity ?' ' Certainlj it is,' replied 
Chierecrates; *' bfcausn our sorrows are (iiiuinished, anti our 
^ • Ji^iiicre»Bfd, b} s> t;; pathetic participation/ * Amftiipst W;'ora, 
I J tw»H, itiuPt we look for ^ friend f said Socrates. ' Wimltf )ou 
I aearch ainivu^ straii<rers .^ Tlie> cam tot be interested aboui >ou. 
f Amon^t your hvais ? They have an interest in oppositio> to 
~ jfours. Amoofst those uho are much older or younger than 

Jmirself? Their re(-i!jus and pursuits will he widel; d'.ffereat 
tith J ours. Are th* re iioi, tlieu, some circumstances fa vourabte^ 
ind others essential, lo ih^ formation of friendship.^ Undoubt- 
edly there are,^ a-iswercd Chsri^crales. ' M^y we uot enumer- 
ate..' contioueH Socrates. am(»n<;st l!ir. circumstances t'avour.tble 
ttf friendship louf; acqii 'intMnrp. common connections, s'lmilittide 
of a|;e, and union of ini-rest.^' * I iC';nowledse,' sai<1 Chairc- 
crateg, ' tlie powerful inOiience of these circumstances : but they 
. may subsist, and yet others h*^ wautin;:, that are rbseiilia to 
BNitual amiiy.'* * And what,' said Socrates, * are those essentials 
vfiich arc wa* ling in (^hacrephnn V * He has forfeited niy esteem 
and ffttachmenf ' answered Chaerfcrates. ' And has he also for- 
feited the estf-eni ^w\ atiaehm< nt of the restof Ihankind V co.ti:m- 
cd Sncrates ; • Is he devoid o\ benevolence, generosity, grati ndc, 
•nd other sorial affections .'^ • Far be it from me,' cried^fCl'serc- 
^ratf.s, 'to lay so heavy a char£;eupni hiihi His c^Mduct to 
•ttier^ js. i b'd?eve, itreproichahle; and it wounds one the iwore, 

Illiat he shrnddsinsilc n.e out as !!ie object of hit ui>k' fulness.' 
* S'lppose s oj have a very valu''h!e horse,' lesunied Socrates, 
« pfntU- u.i'li:r the tre!4ii:ii*:it of ottiers, but unffovern'dde whea 
j ymi 4l*en!pt- to use ^» m ; w i»uld yon not enlrfivonr by all mea'is, 
I -.'s C'Jiu:iliate his alZccliou, and to trc;;t hitu ia Cbe tr«Y ^^^ 
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likely to niider him tractible ? Or, if you haTe a dojif b 
pria&ed tor his fidelity, watclffulness, aitd care of your f] 
irho ia fond of } our ahrpfaerda, aod playful with them, an 
«Darl8 whenever you come in bis Way ; would you atteir 
cure tiim of tbia nuit by ao^ry looks or wotds, or by adj i 
markaof veaentiiieot ? Tuu Would suri-ly pursue an opi 
course vrMi hin. And is not the fiieudbbip of a brother ■* 
iDore worth than 4he services of a horse, or the atttachmc 
a dog ? Why then do } ou d<'Iay to put in practice ttiose m 
^hicb may recooctle you to Ctiserppliron V " Acquaint roe 
those means,' answered Chssrecrates. ' for I am a stian/s:' 
th'-m.*' * Answer me a few ^questions,* said Socrates. ' II 
desire that one of your neiglA>ours should lOTite you to his 
^hen he ofien a sacrifice, what course would you take 
%rould first invite him to mine.* * And how would you io 
hitn to take the charge of y our affairs, when you are on a 
ney ?^ ^ I shotild be forward to do the same good office tc 
In his absence/ 'If you be solicitous to remove a prejt 
T'hich he may have received agaiNst y ou, how would you 
iiehaye toi^ards hhn?' ' 1 f^hould endeavour to convince 
i>y my looka, words «od actions, that such prejudice wi 
foudded.* ^ Aod if he appeared inclined to reconciliation, v 
you reproach him with the injuf^ticehe had done you r * 
answered Cherecrates ; * I would repeat no grievances/ * 
said Socrates, * and pursue that conduct towards your brc 
which you would practise to a neighbour. His friendsii 
cf inestimable worth; and nothing is more lovely in the 
<^f faeaveu> than for hrodiers to d well together io love and uo 

Story qf Omar and Uassaiu 

1. Omar, the son of Hassan, liHd passed seventy Rve ] 
in honour and prosperity. The favour of three survf: 
ealifls had filled his; house with riches, and Kho!if;vpr h< 
prared, ihebenedictioo of the people proclaimed hisappn 

2. Terrestrial happiness is of sj r.rt contiiinnnce. 
brightness of the Hame-is wasting its fiiel. uii<l the IV.'i::r»i>t 
cr passing away in ifs own odours. Tiie' vigour nf On>r 

^"^ io&U^ibe curls of beauty fell from his L^ad, ?t:f?ug(^ 
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fl pftrted from his bauds, and agility from bis feet He j[(tvebaclc: 
k\ iDitiie caliif the keys of trust, arid the skills of secrecy; and 
t. SBHjjht DO Other pleasure for the remaioder ot his da} s, tfiaf; the 



s 
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eeurerse of the wise, and the gratitude of the poor wliooi he 
Rlieved. 

•' dl The powejrs of bis miod were yet unimpaired. Hid 
i riiamber was filled by visitants.^ eager to catch the dictates of 
txpeiieQce, aad oddcious to p.iy tlie tribute of admiratioo. 
Calld, the sod of the viceroy ot E^ypt, entered every day eaxw 
fp,«nii retired late ; he was beautiful and eloquent ; Omar ad« 
ttired bis wit, and loved his docility. ^ Tell me,' said Calid, 
iihoii to whose Toice nations have listened with admiration, and 
iHaise wisdom is known to the extremities of Asia, tell me hoir 

(1 msy^resemblc Omar the prudent. The arts by which thoii 
iM'gaiued power and preserved it, are no longer necessary or 
iWsefal to thee; impart to me, iherelore, tlie secret of thy c.on« 
i. 4ncU andteacb me the plan on which ttiy wisdom has built thy 

[ it*^ 4. *. Yowig man,* said Oinor, * it is of liltle useto forii» plana 

r nfiife. When 1 took my first survey of the world, in my t wen- 

\ Hcth year, havinfl; considered the various conditions of man- 

kimiv in an hour of solitude, I said thus to mvseif, leaning against 

• tree which spread its branches ovsv my head, seventy yenra 

are allowed to man^I have yet fifty remaining; ten years 

J. win allot to the attainment of knowledge, and tea i will pass 

' Id foreign countries. 

' 5* M shall be learned, and consequeDtly honoured ; every* 

city will shout at my arrival, and every student will solicit m^ 

acquaintHnce. Twenty years thus passed will store my mind 

With images, which will be employment for me through the 

rest of my life in combining and comparing. I ^hall ri-vel in 

fresh accumulations of intellectual wealth. I sliall find new* 

pleasures for every moment, and shall never more be weary oS 

'. myself. 

6. ^ I will, however, not deviate top far from tf^ beaten 

I truck of common life«but will-try what can be louivi in female 

SOQversation. I will marry a wife as be.aitifui as- the Hoi»> 

' ries, and as wise as Zobida. With her 1 will live twenty xeart 

! withia the suburbs of Bagdad^ in svery plesattjre tbal wsaUK 
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can purchase, and fMUcy cho invent 1 uill then retire to ft 
ruidl uwdiiiig, aii«i pttBi my last days in t.beciirii)^ lui con* 
|ein|*)alioii; and lie sUeutt} down on ihe tHii ot denilu 
Through my hit' it ehaU be my scttk^ti resouiiion, iie\ tr to de- 
pei.u oiitht: biuileB. nor Bland exposed to ttie artifices of c(;u: »s; 
I Mill never fantfor public honours, our disturb my quiei »tth 
atltiirs of state, ^ucb was my tcheuiesof lite in m> younget 1 
days. 

7. ' The first part of iny ensuing time was u> be spent in 
search of k.EiOHl((i^e, and I know not hovr 1 was diverftd trom 
my design. I h;td no \ bible impediments witliout, nor^uUer- 
ed vi.y ungovernable passioos within. 1 re^arOed kuowKdc^r 
as my highest honour >.nd most eu^aginfs ideasure : yet day j 
stole oodny, and month glided afiij inonth, till i fouiuiltial \ 
seven years of iha first tcu had vanitfhed, and left ootbing tic^ 
hind than. ' I 

8. *I noir nostpMiiod my purpose of travelling; for whr 
should I gc. abrc^^u, \%l)ile so much reraained to be earneu at { 
bcmt' ? 1 therefore iihcnitreiJ myseit at home tor tour years, and 
sti.oicd the laws ol thi' empire. Tbefame of my knoM-ledga 
reached even thf judges. I w as found able to sptak u,>on doubt- * 
fii: qufstit»us and wai» commanded to stand at the footsiootof 
th« BUpr« me califlf. 1 whs heard niihjitteiiiiuu; 1 was consulted 
TviMi cunfidence, ard the love ol piaise labtened on my heart. 

9. ' 1 still wisheii lo see distant rountrirs, listened with 
rapitire to the rei.'tions of travellers, and resolved to ask my 
difmissicM. thot 1 mi^iit feast my suu-l with novelty ; bui my 
pri it'i.ce WHS alv\ays necessary, and the stream of t^usintss 
Luiried trie hiong. Sometimt's t wae ai'rMid hst 1 should be 
cha<};al with in^iHtitude ; bui I }>ro))ost'd to travel, and there- 
fore \^i.liU• li'it e.oi)fine m} self by mnrringe. 

10. ^ In my fiftieth year 1 b^gan to su&prct that the time 
of my i.avi'lliijg wsa^ padt, and thoufihl i: best to lay tiold on 
tht I' ;i i»y yet in my power, and indulpe myself in domestic 
pleasures. But. at fifty no mi^u 6nd» a woman be lUiiful as 
the Ho-ries, and wise as Zobida. 1 inquind :n(l nj. cleiJ, 
Ci •t'ljlted and d« liberi.r«d, litl tht^ six tv-serond year made 
m*' ashamed of g.^zing UjjO'i the fair. 1 bad no'A nothipjr •< -l 
but retip* mi-nt, and fr retirrmeni I i»e\erfouQda tiuie, tnl 

disease i^rccd me from public employment. 
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' :11. *Such was ray scheme, and such have been Us conse- 
■qineuces. With an insatiable thirst for knowiedjre, f triflir^d 
wmiAy the years of improvement; with a r^sttebs il^sire of M^e^ 
ing difiVrent countries, I have always resided in the saihe 
.city : with the highest expectation of connubial felic' y. I 
have lived unmarried; and with unalterable resolutions of 
eoBtemplative retirement, 1 am going to die within ihe walls 
of Bagdat.' 

The Supreme Hulcr of the WorhL 

1. Many kingdoms and countries full of peopfe, and islands 
9iid large continents, and different climts, m'ikc up this whole 
'ii4irld : God governs it. l^he people swarm up^n thf' fare- 
•efit like ants upon a hillock. Some are black with the hot 
fun; some Cover themselves with furs Hgainst the shari* cold; 
some drink of the fruit of the vin«'; some the pie»sHnt m?lk; 
■of the cocoa-nut ; atidothfrb quench their thirst with the run- 
ning stream. All are God^s family : he kno'vs every one of 
them, as a shepherd knows his flock. Tney pray to him in 
llilTerent lans:uagvs, bu1 he understHuds them »>n ; he hearse 
iHeni all ; he takes care of all : none are »o great, that he 
cannot punish them ; none are so iheau, that he will not pro- 
tect ihkm, 

2. Negro woman, who sittest pining in caf)tivity, and \vi»en- 
^est wer ihy sick cuild ; th >ua:h no t)ne sees thee, Gud i^**.9 
•Ihee : though no one pities thee, Goil pities the*».— n \^^ \\\y 
voice, forlorn and abandoned Oiie; call upon him from Hm'dst 
Ihy bond^ ; for assuredly lie will be^r thee. Monarcti, t.sat 
rulest over a hundr< d states ; whosf frown i«t«*rrible as d*\tth> 
and whoiie armies cover the land, Imast not thyself as though 
there were none above thee Go«l is :d»ove the?; his pi»w- 
erful arm is Hlw:<ys over thee; and if thoudoeet ill, ass^^redly 
be will punish thee. 

3. Nati(ms -of the earth, fear the Lord ; fj«mi!ie8 of r:*-n, 
call u(K)n I he n^im" of your God, Is there any one wUoai ii9 
fcath nut blessed ? Let him not praise him'. 
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Stortf of Ahraham nndLoU 

1. DoBFVSTro alteiCHliftiiB bvemi to pei-plex famifies latW 
T€r>' ehiiilhiKM uf timf-; the hlundeven of a brother va&^^hed 
8t an early period, iiut with hov\ tniich liDtlcrneatit anij tj^ood 
aeiiae dot^s AbraliHin prevent the dJaagrifmeDl which had 
nearly arUt-u, ds is but too In qufiriiy y\iki easf , Irom the quar- 
rels ol servants I He said unlu Lot. '1 pray thee let there be 
nosirile betuiikt nw and thee, nor between my herdnieD and 
thii e.' ' And wh} f ' For the i^editerest reason thaf can be:: 
because we are t)rethren.^ The very imiige ot trie patri- 
ftreh in the attitude ol entreaty, Ihe Iraternal tear just 8*.Hrting 
from hi^eye, istlus motnent before me; and thus, nt-thinks, 
I e^tch inittruclioii I'iOUi the li)»ol' ihe veoerable mnn »8 h« 
addresses Lot. VA\Nay. my dear brother^ away with strife :. 
me v^ere born to be the servants of God, nnd the comfianioDS 
of ehchoiheri as ue sprang from the same parent, so we 
natufhlly pHFiakf of tliesriine affections. — VVearj* irelhren, 
8on» of the s me father ; we are friends i for surely kindred- 
fbi!. alo'ild be the mos: exalted friendship. Let us nut then* 
dis giee- because oui herdmen have disagreed; since that 
i?ere to encourage every hilr pique, and senseless animosity. 
Grt-at indeed, has been our suceess since our roigraTion <nto 
this fHii coun'ry : we have much substanct , <ind much cat* 
tie.. But whcit f fiihall brothers quarrel, because it hMS phased 
he'<ven to [irt^spor them? i^his would be ingratitude, im- 
pieiy ! But if, nolwitnManding these fiersuHsived, thy spirit la 
8<iii troubled, let us separate : rather than cofttend wi)h a 
bp'Mier, I uou-lfl, hard as it is even part with him for a time. 
Perhnps the ocCHsio^i of dispute (which I have already lor- 
gorten) >mII soon bt- no mere remembered by thee. Is not 
the ivhole Ih»hI befoe thee ? Take then my blfMssing and my 
em r.'CH, aitd ^f'p^irate thyself from rne. To thee is sul mit- 
te<] 'hf advant;tgeq of choice. If thou will take the left hand, 
th* ii, that I may not apftear to thwait thee un^rntherly, 1 will 
ta^'f tlu'ri^rlit ; or. ifihouarf more inclM.ed to the couu^ry 
nvhk'h Wei upon thv riirht, then ^'itl I go the left. B( it as 
tho^i wilt, and whithersoever (iiou goest,, liHiM)y may est tbou 
ber 
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2. Lot listened to his brother ami dei»ar(ed. He citt bis 
eyes on \he well vvatt*reiJ pUiiisoi JouUii. When he Kepa- 
ratet), ii appears to huve been with Ihc hope of increasing bis 
wealth; wfiiUi Abrahnm, Hctuftte<l by thekiuft<»si m<Hivf8» 
oTIeB, no doubt, pressed his brother's hand, and oHmi tude 
Moi adieu ^ and even fotluwed him to Tijieatiiis farewei wish 
•re he oeuld suffer him to depart. 



M Persecuting Spirit Reproved. 

"1. Abax was sitting at the do >r of his tent under the sti^ida 
oThis &!$ tree, when it camt^ to pass, that, a in^n advanced in 
yearsy bearing a staff in his hand^ journeyed that Wiy. And 
it was noon day. Ami Ar>irn said unto the stranger, ' Ptss 
AOt by, I pray thee, but come in and ^Hsh thy feet, and tarry 
liere until (he eveniu}!;, for thou art gray witli years, and the 
^leat overcoraeth thet^* An^t the stranger left hufitaffat the 
door, and enlere<t into ihe tent of Aram. And he rested hira« 
«etf : and Aram set before him bread and calces of fine meaU 
baked upoo.4he hearth. And Aram blessed the bread, CiH- 
tng upon the na'ne of the Lord. Hu\ the stranger did eat, and 
refused to pray unto the Most Hi^h, saying, * Thy Lord is 
4iot the God of my fathers; why, therefore, should I (ireftent 
my 'VOtVs unto him?* A»id Aram's wrath was kin-Ued; and 
he cairpd his servants, and they beat the stranger, and drova 
him into the wilderness. 

2. Now in the evening Aram Ufted up his voice unto tbt 
Xiord. an'l prayed unto him. And the Lord siid, * Ar.im, 
vrh»*ri» is the stranger tli«*f sojourned this iUy with ther ?" And 
A-fim Hns'Aered and said, •- Deiiold, O L'<rd! he eat of thy 
bread, and would not o.Tpr.unio tlioe his pnyers and thmks- 
givin^fs. Therefore didi chHsiise him, and drive him Xrom 
bef >re ro« into the wilderness.' And Ihe Lord said unto 
Aram, ' Who hath made thee a judge between me af»d hi n I 
Have not I borne with thine iniqinties, and winked at tby 
back^lidings; and shalt thou i)e severe with th^i^ broih^r \0 
mark liis errours, and to punish his perverst^ness? Arise, and 
.follow the strai!a;er, and carrj with thee oil and winr, ft-id 
aaoint hie bruiaesi aad .speak kindly unto him. For !» ihe 
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I/ord thy God» am a jealoiu God, and jiids:iiienf beTongeth 
only unto me. Vain is tbine oblation of thanksgiving without 
a l(i^\ly heart. As a bulrush thou mayest bow down thine 
bend, iind litt up thy voice like a trumpet; but thou olieyest 
not the cirdinnnce of thy God. if thy worship be for strife an^ 
debate. BehoM the sacrifice that I have chosen ; is it not 
to undo the heavy burdens; to let the oppressed go free, and 
to break every yoke; to deal thy breod to the hungry, and 
to bring the poor, that are cast out, to thy bouse ?' And Aranqi 
trraltled before the presence of God. And he arose, and put 
on BHcfcloth and ashes, and went out into tbe wilderaess, to do 
B8 the Lord had commanded him. 

On Sislerly Unity and Love.. 

1. Observe those two hounds that are coupled together/ 
said J^«u()hronins to Lucia and Emylia, who were looking 
through the window, * How they torment each other by a 
dis^gi-eement in tbeir pursuits! One is for moving slov^ly, 
and the other vaihlv urges onward. The larger dog now sees 
fiome object that tem}»ts him on this side; and mark how he 
dr;gt> his companion along, who is exerting all his efforts to 
pursue a different route! Tims they will continue all day at 
Taritioce, pulling each other in opposite directions* when they 
might, by kind and mutual compliances, pass on easily, mer- 
riJ* , unci happily.' » / 

2. Lucy and Emylia concmred in ^.ensuring the folly and 
Sll Uriture of thei<e dogs^; and Euphronius eii pressed a tender 
vihU, that he might never see any thing similar io their be- 
haviour. ' N(itu%'e,^ said he, ' has linked you together by the 
lie.ir tqijalily of age; by your common relatiotito the most in- 
diilsreni |>arentb ; hy (he endearintr ties of sisterhood; and by 
all those 8:ener()U8 sympathies which have been fostered in 
your bosom** from the eHrliest infancy. Let these silken cords 
of mutuni love continu<> to unile you in the same pursuits. 
Suffer no allurements to draw you diffiprf-nt ways; no contra* 
dictory passions to district your fiif^ndships; nor ai)y selfish 
■views, or sordid jeah^isies, to rtnder those bonds uneasy ai)d 
oppn ssive, which are now your oraameDt, your strength, asi< 
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'T%f Story oflhrahimtheJlermU and the Ymiffi. 

1. The sun had sunk hehind the adjacent mouftaiiifl, and 
lie 8ag:<^ lUrahirn waa retiring 10 real, when a knocking at <he 

'door of hU hermitnge drew hiai thither ; he 0|»enf*d it, aod 
there stood hefore hira a youth, 'whose cnre-niHrked visage 
be8|ioke him to be the child uf grief. * Sire,' said the youth, 

* permit a stranger to pass the night beneHth your frieDd* 
]y root, till the returning morn enables Vim to pnrsue hit way 
with safety.' The hernmt bid him w<1corae to his cot, and 
spread his homely board before him. Roots supplied the place 
of costly viands, nnd water from a neighbouring spring, the 
place of biood-inflaraing wioe. The sigh, the starting tear, 

.end all thebehaviour of his guest, filled (he sage withemotions 
'Of compassion ; and dt'siring. if passible, to alleviate tiie pains 
of the stranger, he thus addressed him : 

2. ' In a face 60 yomig. in a breast sotmlutored in this 
•Hvorld's cares, it seems to me a wonder that sorrow is a guest ; 
-and might itnot-be thought a'bold intrusion, i would know 
-the spring of these your cares : perhaps you ronurn the pangs of 
clisHppointed love, the loss of some dear friend or earthly joy. 
8ay, if your grief be of the common course, |ierhaps my riper 
years may speak the wished-for comfort.' 'Sire, said the youth, 

* your kindimentionftdemand at once my thanks and my com* 
pliance. 

3. * Aly father was a merchant ; in point of wealth, Bag* 
dat held not his equul ; early he left me to possess his fortune : 
'the Iass of my father was soon forgotten amidst the riches, 
'flatteries, and friends, which then surrounded me : hut whea 
reflection took place, happiness became my desire, and I vainly 
-thought that to be rich was to be happy. I enlarged my mer* 
xcliandiae, I traded to all parts c^ the globe, and not a wind blew 

into port but it brought an increase to my store ; hut yet I was 
not happy ; my desires increased with my possessions, and I 
was vet miserable. 

4. ^ I then determined to apply to honour, and there seek 
the happiness which riches would not afford me. I sold off 

»»7 waresj and by dint of friends aad wealth I sooa obtained a 
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cnmmisBion, and on several occasions gave proofs of my val- 
our, tiii I \%a8 Bent by the auverei^u to oppose a reUt-llion ihni 
bad broken out in a distant province. I went, was succes^t'uf, 
aiKl returned in triumph, laden with hcmours ; and so much 
yMi» the Sultan prepossessed in my favour, that he ofieted me 
his d.iugiiler in marriage. 

5, ' A while L Uiouijiu myself liappy; but the envy of some 
and the artifice of others, soon conviiiced niv ot my eirour* 
1 now resolved to quit public life, and seek in |>leasure the 
happiness hitherto unknown. My palace now l^ecame the 
scene of coniinu^:d delights; the richfst viands were day ly 
on my taiile, the m<»8t costly liquors sparkled in my ttowl, ami 
the t>eauties of all natious adorned niy hal'itaiion; in short, 
nty life was a continued round ol ph-HSure. But, hl;«s ! fre- 
quent excesses impaired m} health, and the diversions of the 
night embitiereil the reflections of the morning. 

h. * I was now determined to quit my h«me, and se^ k in 
solitude iin\(\ renrctH'.ni that hapninei's \ had hl'hcrto h4)U<j;bt in 
vain, and wHich I am nt times ine.hr.< d to heiieve is no more 
th;»n an object of criiated fancy. For this purpose, 1 consiiined 
to the care of a friend all my possebsioiis, uml >> as on the search 
after a proper place of retirement, when nighi overlook me, 
and I implored the shelter of your hospitable roof.' Here pau- 
sed thi> youth, and thus the sa^e be^an : 

7. ' The object of your pursuit, roy son, in<!oed is pood, aqd 
your not attaining it hitherto, arises notfrom its no»j-existence, 
but from your eirours in the pursuit of it. Happiness, my son, 
has not its scat in honour, pleasure, or riches, Tol>e liappy 
is in the power of every individual ; to all, the trreat Supreme 
has <riven wisely ; and those who receive what he gives wiih 
thankfulness and content, are the only happy. 

8. • Return iJien, my son, to thy riossessious, employ th<» pow- 
er of doing gi/oil lent by thy Creator, and know that content* 
ment b the substance, and happiness Her shadow ; those who 
pifssess the one, have the other also.* Thp words of the s.'!^e 
Si. nk deep in the bread of the stranger. He retired to rest ia 
peace, and in the morning he returned again- io his house, 
u here he witnessed the truth of Ihrafiim's advice; and rnJ- 
braclo^ every method to do good, be lived in peace aud tra^- 



ity, and experienced, that to be content is truly to be hap- 



The Poor Old Man. 

I AM blicd said the old mun^and have lost the only blesft- 
iieavt'ii had kit me ; she lies buried in this grav«, and ev- 
hour of my future life will waft a prayer to the Supreme 
ctur, to hnsitvn the period of ray last repose beneath the 
p sod. And have your da} s been always wretched, said I ; 
have your eyes never beheld the light of the sun ? Alas, 
aid he, my early days were happy, aud my maturer days 
? noi f-mbiitered liy any poignant sorrow : it is true I rose 
f jiP.d sat up late, but it was to |2;ive bread and comfort to a 
.'rous family, to whom 1 had hoped to leave comfortable 
ions, and an honuuraMename. But it pleased heaven totake 
I me five out of seven children to itself, in the course of 
years. My wife, who was the best of women, siHik bc- 
h the misfortune : she drooped like a flower, a^id never 

up her head ii^ain, till she died. 1 became almost bro- 
hearted, and soon after lost my sight. JVIy son, to whose 

I entnisK d the savings of ray industrious years, with a 
rce of inseitsibil t y no human mind could conceive, 1« ft me, 
only to my former sorrows, but taking my little treasure 
I h!m, added poverty and want to the number of them, 
eaven, however, after making me the victim of its wrath, 

me one consolation; my poor tender and alTectionaie 
ra, my dutiful child, was permitt*'d yet a while to remain 
my side : her youth and irmocence, and my vge and 
miliy, had won the tender pily of ail who knew ns, and 
h\ us friends among Jn^ge who knew us not before the days 
ir sorrow. The quiver of fortune was not yet exhausted 
inst me ; one fatal arrow was left ! We sat on a sunny bank 
•Iher, ancr while I resolved in silen.-e the dark passages 
ugh which I had been ordained to pass, Laura slept : the 
ting rays of the noon lighted up a fever in her veins; in a 
days she died, and left me more than disconsolate. I wept 
i again, but now trust that I shall weep no more : thera 
Lied every day to sit an hour upon Laura^s grave | upo^ 



ber grave which will 8(M>n be miae. Alas ! agaia I fe 
tears upoo my cht*ek ; wbeo, gracious hehveD> wbeo i»: 
.fountains be dried up for ever ? 



The Fictim : an Indian Story. 

!• Tub tragical death of an Indian, of the 'Cdllapia 

iion, sajB a gentleman, who saciificed himseff for his c( 

and son, I have always admired as dbplaying the gi 

heroism, and placing human nature in the nohlfst p< 

TicM. A Chactaw Indian having one day expressed l] 

in the most reproachful terms of the French, and calh 

"Collapissa their dogs and their slaves, one of this nation 

perated at his injurious expressions, laid him dead upon th 

The Chactaws, the most numerous and the most warlik< 

"On the continent, immediately flew to arms : they sent 

iies to New-Orleans, to demand from the French govi 

the head of the savage who had fled to him for protc 

The governour offered presents as an atonement, but 

were rejected with disdain ; and they threatened to ex 

Hate the whole tribe of the Collapissas. To pacify this 

nation, and prevent the effusion of blood,>it was at length 

necessary to deliver up the unhappy Indian. The con 

der of the German posts, on the^igbt of the Mississippi 

charged with this melancholy commission ; a rendezvous 

'in consequence appointed between the settlement of the ( 

pissas and the German posts, where the mournful cere 

was conducted in the following manner: 

2. The Indian victim, whose name was Tichou IM 
was produced. 

3. He rose up, and, agreeable to the custom of thosi 
pie, harangued the assembly in the folto >ing manner 
am a true man ; that is to say, 1 fear not death ; but I h 
the fate of my wife, and four infant children, whom I 
behind in a very tencfer age ; I lament too, my father an 
mother, whom I have long maintained by hunting : them, 
ever, 1 rg^mm^nd io the French ; since, on their accoi 
^Dow fall a sacrifice.' 

4. Scarcely bad be finished tbii short aAd pathetic 
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iMigae, when the aged father, struck with the filial alTectioin 
oThiA 8<iD, aroBe, aotl thus addressed hlnaselfto the audience. 
My son is doomed to death; but he is young and vigorous, 
and more capable than I (o support his mother, his wife and 
Ibnr infant children: it is necessary, then, that he remain 
npon the e^rth to protect and provide for them: as for me, 
ivho draw towards the end of my career, I have lived long 
.enough ; may my son attain to my age, that he may bring 
[, up his tender inf'mts; I have lived as a man; I wiSl die as a 
inan; — I therefore taiie the place of my son.' 

5. At thpse words, which expressed his paternal love and 
''l^atnessof isoul in the most touching manner, his wife, his son, 

his daughter inlaw, and the little infants, melted into tears 
around this brave, this geut-rous old man ; he embraci^d them 
for the last time, exhorte<l them to be ever faithful to the 
French, and to die rather than betray them by any mean 
treachery unworthy of his blood. 

6. * M)' death, concluded he, I consider necessary for the 
■afety of my hntion, and i glory in the sacrifice.' Having 
thus ext^resse-d himself, he presented his head to the friends of 
the deceased Chactaw, and ttjey accepted it ; he then ex- 
tended himself over the trunk ^a tree, whtn, with a hatchet> 
tfaey s<»vered his head from lus body. 

7*^ The French, who assisted ntthislrageily, could not con- 
4aiQ their tears, wliilst they admired" the heroic constnnry of 
this venerable o?d man, whose rt^solution bore a resemblauce 
to that of the celebrtaed Roman orator, uho in the lime of 
the triumvirate, was conceMled by his son : the young man 
was most cruelly tortured in order to force him to discover 
his father, who, noV being able to endure the idea, that a son 
.8Q virtuous and so generous, should thus suffer on his account, 
vient and presented himself to the murderers, and begssed them 
to kill him, and save his son : the son conjured them to take his 
Jife and spare the age of his father; but the soldiers, more 
-barharpus than the savages, butchered them both on the 
jpot. 

The Story of Jlbcrfits and his Dausrhler, 
1. AiiBEETus had been for ujtany years an oiRcerin the 
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Bervice of the EasMadia Conpany, bot was not among 
who, by plunder and raiiine, aGcumulateU rushes at th 
peose of honour and conscience. He was a native of 
land, and had married an English lady at Calcutta, whos 
ther had brought her over, and soon after her arrival 
leaving her U|i\>ard8 of thirty thousand tK>uiidB. The 
of Albertus did not Jong survive her marriage: she die 
-left her only daughter, who was eiluciited by her fat he 
-0he attained the age of tliree years, at which tkne he en 
ed for his native country, talcing with him his infant 
the whole of her fbrtune uhich^he inherited by her ra 
•and his own, which was very considerable. 

2. The .morning was serene — The sea vas calm, tk 
^as clear — when (he coast uf Englam) appeared in 
The loBg wished for object spread universal gladness th 
the ship's company— every heart was elated — -every 
anticipated the Jt^y of revisit in«c affectionate p 
and siucere friends. Albertus bmught his danghtei 
deck — see, my child, said he, we are uuw in sight of En 
the country where your mother irst drew her breath ; 
you will meet with relations and friends ; tnd you an 
my little dear, to assist them if they stand in n^ed.- 
evening closed — the passengers retired to rest ; but a 
gale springing up, soon increased to a storm. The shi 
close in upon the coast — sheetruck upon a rock — she fi 
she sunk ; and Albertus, wh« at that instant came upon 
was swept oST by ' a heavy sea. He was thrown upo 
shore, and left there by the wave that bore him, st 
and senseless. t)n recovering, he found himself support 
some peasants, who were endeavouring to assist him, 
few others who had escaped. He looked round with ai 
for bis infant daughter — the darling object was not th 
delight his eyes; he broke out into lamentations of d< 
till, fainting under the weight of his grief, he sunk iiit 
and was conveyed to the house of a philanthropic person 
uei«:hbourhood. In this hospitable mansion A Ibi^rt us r 
for many weeks. His grief subsided into a settled i 
choly, but it was accom{i'inied b> resignation. The 
however, he determined toabandoOf and took a little £ 



be tpot where he loitbla child. There he Ifvedse*- 
1 from the scKsiety of mankiBd, amusing httnself ifltb 
and the trifling domestk*. business oi' his liule cnaDBSoo. 
»en years he [lissed in this private manner, whfn aa 
t whose name wai Leontine, with his wife and child» 

reside at a amall house und farm in the neighbourhood f 
the beach opposite to the hut of Albertus had a smootti 

I, and a gentle descent into the sea, Leontine's infant 
as bathed there dajly by a servant. The boy \va» 
3ar years of age, and the serTant being a good swim- 
*eqiient)y carried him-out a coosulerablie way from the 

and swam with him towards the shore. Albertus had 
pleased himself with looking at their spoils from the 
f his cottage; and one morning, aa he was indulging 
r at this amusementy the servant being a considerable 
lit in deep water, suddenly gave a shriek, and sinking 
instant, left the little boy by himself. Albertus, throw- 
f his outward c^ariuents, whicb were loose, plunged infa 
!i. With a vig<iur and celerity unusual to a man of his 

he darted through the wafe», and rescued from death 
nkinc: infant, whom he hrouglit^ in safety to the shore, 
ervant, who had been seized with the cramps now ap- 
\ above water;, the spasm had Left hiin, and he regained 
Dd in safety. The t»oor feUow's attention was at first 
employed on his infant charge; biit when he found it 
Ted, (be tribute of his gratitude flowed coploosly In 

1 and hlessin^s on Its preserver— 4ie pressed it with 
9 to his bosom> smiled, and wept — then presenting it 
ertns, the good old man wept in h;s tofn ; and, embra*. 
he child with the utmoat affection, it was conveyed to> 

ents. 

^eontine was from home when the child returned. The 
it minutely related every circumstance that passed to 
^ther, who, trembling during the recital at the conclu- 
>ured Torth her grateful thanks to heaven; then turning^ 
infant, we must see, said she, this preserver of your 
Frantic with j'>y, and, taking him by the hand, she 
mmediately to the cot of Alhertus, who attended to the 

aa oC her gratitude witb silent «dmk»tion> sometimet 
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disturbed with a High, again retieved by a tear. ' I bave sk 
ved your child,^ said be, ' and the grief I bave suffered by tb< 
loss of my own ia nearly the same place, accounts for tlie tn 
multuoufl joy yon experience from the preservation of you 
child.* — * Alas!' said the mother, ' both I and my little aoi 
bave been rescued from the devouring ocean ; but my parent 
never experienced the felicity of rejoicing at my escape, 
never had the happiness of knowing them.- 1 was taken uj 
at sea, Son ting on a bed, -when but three years of age.' 

4. Need we say nCiore, than these circumstances led to ; 

discovery, that Alberlus had recovered his daughter. Tb 

incidenrsof her life were few; she had been taken up in tb 

morning jfter the wreck by a coasting cutfer bound fo 

Gueru8r*y, and had been brought up by a merchant in that is! 

and, to whom the cutter belonged, and he had given her as libc 

ral Hn education as the island aSbrded. When but sixteer 

Leon>ine, who commanded a cumftany quartered on th 

island, paid his addresses to her; ami the honest merchan 

not only dissented tu their union, but bestowed an ample foi 

tune upon tlie bride. Leontine's father soon after dying, h 

returned to England, and his income being within four hui 

dred pouQ<!s a-ye'ir. he determined on an economical plan 

he sold his commission, and retired to the country* Prov 

deuce directed tiim to the neighbourhood of AH)ertus. A di 

Bcription ofthes3ene which passed between f he father an 

daughter, is perhaps l>eyon(Uthe power of lantruuge to ih 

gcribe. We therefore conci we with what no doubt therei 

<ler has anticipated, that Albertus returned to the world, an 

became one of his 4iaughter^s family, and passed the remaii 

der of his days la contentment and happiness. 

filial Serisibility, 

1 . A YOUNG gentleman in one of the academies at Par 
Tiras remarked for er.ting nothing but soup and dry bread, ai 
drinking only water. The governour of the institution, att 
buiine this singularity to excess of devotion, reproved his f 
pil, and endeavoured to persuade him to atter his resolutic 

Fiadiog, bowever, that bis feaiooetra&c«a ivere ineSecta 
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lIlB sent for him again, and obsprved tomm, that snch con- 
dact wa« highly un'»ecoining, and that it was his duty to con- 
tonn to the^ules or the academy. He then endeavoured to 
iHrn the reason of his iinpirs cundact; hut as the youth 
fBOold not be prevailed upon to impart the secret, the gover- 
Boar at last Ihreutenail to s^nd him back to his family. 
This menace produced an immediate explanation : *■ Sir/ 
•aid the young man, ' in my father's house I eat not bins; but 
black bread, and of that very little; here I have good soup, 
i and excellent white bread; and though I might, if I' chose it, 
' fare luxuriously, 1 cannot |)ersuade myself to take an}' th:ng 
else, when I reffect on the situation in which I have left my 
father and mother.' The governour was greatly moved by 
this instance of filial sensibility, and could not refrain from 
tears. * Your father.' said he, * has been in the army ; has he 
BO pension V * No,' replied the youth : ^ he has long l>een so- 
liciting one ; but, for want of money, has been obliged to 
give up the pursuit ;- and rather than contract any debts at 
Versailles, he has chosen a life of wretche^iness in the coun* 
try.' 'Well,' returned the governour, 'if the fact i4 as you 
have represented it, I promise to procure for your father a 
pension of five hundred livres a year. And since your friends 
we in such reduced circumstances, take these three louiv 
d'ors for your pocket expenses. I will undertake to remit your 
father the first half year of his pension in advance.' ' Ah^ 
tir!* replied the youth, 'as you have the goodness to propose 
remitting a sum of money to my father, 1 entreat you to add 
to it these three louis d'or. As I have here every thing I' 
can wish for, I do not need them : but they would be of great 
-use to my father in the maintainence of his other children*' 

Tlic noble Basket-Maker, 

1. The Germans of rank and fortune, vrere for^rly r^ 
inarkable for the custom of having their sons instKcted in 
•ome mechanical business, by which they might bn^Mtua* 
ted to a spirit of industry ; secured from the miseriel^ idle- 
ness; and qualified, in case of necessity, to support them* 

iwlvcs and their familieSt A striking n^oof of the ntilitv of 

H 
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this GUfltom occuni in the follow ing narrative : A young Qew- 
mun oobtt^min-ofgrt^at merit antf talents, paid his addies^ea 
to an aceomplished young lady of the Palatinate ; anda|>,Ue4 
to her father for his CQUsent ta marry her. The old iioUe- 
raan« amongst other observations, asked him how he expepfH 
ed to maintain his daughter. The yqyng man, surprised at 
such a question, observed, that his possessions were known to 
be ample, and as secure as the honours of his family. ^ Ail 
this is very true,' replied the father: 'but you well koow» 
that ouc country has sufifered much from wars and devastation t 
and that new events of thb nature may sweep away ail your 
estate, and render you destitute. To keep you no longer in 
in suspesne ^continued the father with great paliteneas i^nd 
affection) I seriously resolved never to marry my dau«Ehter 
to any person, who, whatever may be his honours or pro[ier* 
iy^ does not possess some mechanical art, by which he may 
be able to support her in case of unforeseen events.' The 
young nobleman, deeply atfected with his tietermiuatton, was 
silfut for a few minutes;, when, recovering himself, hede* 
dared, ' that he believed his happiness so much depended oa 
the proposed union, that no difficulty or submissions, consist- 
ent with his honour, should prevent him from endeavouring 
to accomplish it.' He be<irged to know whether he might be 
allowed six months to acquire the Icnowledge of some manual 
art. The father, pleaseit with the young man's resoluiion* 
and afifeclion for his daughter, consented to the proposal ; and 
pledged his honour that the marriage should take place, if, at 
the expiration of the time limited, he should succeed in his 
undertaking. 

2. Animated by the teoderest regard, and by a high sense of 
the happiness he hoped to enjoy, he went imnKdiately into Flan* 
ders ensraged himself to a white twig basket-muker, and ap'^ltni 
everv power of iuginuity and industry to become skilled in the 
business. He soon obtained a complete knowledoce of the 
art ; and before the expiration of the time proposed, returned^ 
and brought with him. as specimens of his skill, d«^veral bas- 
kets adapted to fruit, flowers, and needle- work. These ivere 
presented to the young lady ; and uoiversally admired fop 

the dciic&cf and perfeoUom of the wockmansbip. Nothing 
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vdW rettairied to prevent the accomplisbmeDt of tbe noble 
jouth's wishes : and the marriage was soiemoized to tbe Uh 
tisfacrion of alt parties. 

3. The jouu{; couple lived several years in affluence^ md 
■eenied,bjr their virtues aud moderation, to have secured the 
faVeors cif fortune. But the ravages of war, at length, extend- 
ed themselves to tbe Palatinate. Both the families were 
driven frum their country* and their eatates forfeited. And 
DOW opens a m^^t interesting tcene* Tbe y^ung nol»leman 
■lioninlenced bis trade of baHket-making ; and by his superior 
«kill in the art, soon commanded extensive business. For 
Snany years he liberally snpuorted, not only his own family, 
but also that of tbe good old nobleman, bis father-in-law ; and 
«nj(»yed the high satisfaction of coniributing, by bis own in- 
dustry, to tbe happiness of connexions -doubly endeared to 
bini by tbeir misfortunes; and who otherwise would have 
iuhk ir.to the miseries of neglect and indigence, sharpened by 
the remembrance of better days. 

Story of LogaH.„a Mingo Cfdrf. 

1. In tbe spring ot the year 1774, a robbery and murder 
We^e committed on anlnhnbitant of the frontiers of Virginia, 
iby two Indians of the S ha wanese tribe. The neighbouring 
tvbiles, accordtos: to their costoni, undertook to punish this 
Mdntrage in a summary wny« Colonel Cresap, a man infHmovs 
for the many ronrders he had committed on those much injur- 
«d people, collectrd a party, and proceeded down tbe Kan- 
Jiaway, in quest of ven)s:eance. 

2. Unfortunately, a canoe of women and •children, with one 
iMn only, was seen coming from the opposite shore, unarmetl, 
ftmd nn^iUSfiecting any hostile attack from llie whites. Cresap 

^ittil his party concealed themselves on the bank of the river:; 
Md the moment the canoe reached the «bore, singled ont 
itbejr objects, and at one fire killed every person in it. Tht« 
bapp^nedtobe the family or Logan, who had long been distin- 
gaisbed as a friend of tbe whites. This unworthy return pro- 
toked his vensreance. He accordingly signalized himself ia 
,4h0yWar Wbicbensued. 
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3. In the autumo of the same year, a decisive battle i 
fought at the muuth gf tbe^reat Kanhauay, between the c 
lected forces of the Shawanese, Miugites andBelawareB, 2 
,« detachment of the Virginia militia. The tndiaus «vere. 
.feated, and sued for peace. Logan, however, disdained to 
seen among the suppliants ; hut, Jest the sinct^rity of a tre 
•Should be disturbed, from which so distinguished a chief 
sented himself* he sent by a messeAger the rollowing spec 
to be delivered to lord Dnnmitre. 

4. ' I appeal to any white man to say, if ever he entered 1 
fan's cabin hungry, and he gave him no .meat; if ever 
came cold and naked, and he clothed him not. During 
last long and bloody war, Logan remained idle in his cab 
an advocate for peace. 

6. ' Such was my love for the whites, that my countryn 
pointed as they passed by, and said, 'L<>g«in is the fri< 
.of white men.' J. had even thought to have lived with i 
had it not been for (be injuries of one map. Colonel Ores 
last spring, in cold blood, and unprovoked, murdered ail 
relations ot Lqgan, not even sparing my women and childr 

6. ' There runs not a drop of my bloo<) in the veins of f 
living creature. This called on me for revenge. I hi 
sought it, I have killed many ; 1 h«-ve fully glutted my v 
geance. For my country, I -rejoice at the beams of pe? 
but do not harbour a thought that m^iiie is the joy of fi 
L >gan neyer felt fear. He wMl not turn on his heel to si 
his life. Whois there to mouru for Logan ? Not one.' 



TTu Compassionate Jud^e^ 

1. The celebrated Charles Anthony Domat was promo 
to the office of a judge of a provincial .court, in the south 
France, in which he presitled, with priblic applause, for tv» 
ty-four years. One day a poor widow brouetit a complaint 
fore him against the baron De Nairnc. her landlord, for ti 
ing her out of possession of a farm which uas her whole de|. 
dence. Domat heard the cause ; and finding, by the ch ai 
evidence, that the woman had ignorantly broken a coven 
in the lease, which empowered the landlcml to take possess 
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dT tbe fal^, he recommended mercy to the baron towards a 

poorfaonfst tenant, who had not \vilfutl3 transgressed, or done 

'iiim any material injury. But NTairac being inexorable, the 

judge was obliged to ]>ronounce a sentence of expdlsion frcm 

4he fhrra, and to order payment of the dam/iges. In deliver- 

tog this sentence, Bomat wiped his eyes, from which tears of 

'Compassion flowed plentifully. W^en.the order of seizure, 

"both of her person and eCTects, tbe |>oor woman exclaimed : 

* O just land righteous God ! be thou a father to the widow 

-and her helpless orphans !* and immediately she fainted away. 

The compassionate judfi^e assisted in Taising the distressed 

woman ; and after inquirhig into her character, (he nnmlier 

-of her children, and other circumstances, generously present- 

her with a hundred louts d'or, the amount of her damajs:es and 

tcosts, which he prevailed with fhe baron to accept as a full 

''Tecomjience, and the widow was restored to her farm. Deep* 

'•1y aflTected with the generosity of tier benefactor, she said to 

'liiffi, *' O my lord ! when will you demand payment, that I mo-y 

iay up for this purpose ^ * I will ask it, replied Domat, when 

Anj G0iii(tlence shall tell me I have done an improper act.' 



The Generous Negro. 

1; Joseph Rachel, a res{)ectable negro, resided in the 
Mand of Barbadoes. He was a trader, and dealt chiefly in -the 
letaH Way. In his business, he conducted himself so fairly 
and complaisantly, that, in a town filled with little peddling 
-■hops, his doors were thronged with customers. I have often 
•dealt with him, and always found him remarkably bonest and 
obliging. If any one knew not where to obtain an article, 
•Joseph would endeavour to procure it, without makine any 
'advantage for himself. In ^hort, his character was so fair^ 
bis manners so generous, that the best people showed him a 
regard which they often deny to men of their own colour, be* 
cause they are not blessed with the like goodness of heart. 

2. In 1 756, a lire happened, which burned down great part 
of the town, and ruined many of the inhabitants. Joseph liv- 
ed in a quarter that escaped the destruction; and expressed 

Ilia tfaankfulneBB> by aoftening the dhtrestes of his acigbbeoq^ 
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Among those neho had lost their property by (his heavy mii- 
fortune, was a man to whose faouty Joseph* in the early part 
of his life, owed some obligations. This man, by too great 
hospitality, an excess very common in ihe Weat Indies, had 
involved himself in difficulties tieiore the fire happened, and 
bSs estate lying in houses, that event entirely ruined him* 
Amidst the cries of misery and want, which excited Joseph's 
compassion, this mnn's unfortunate situation claimed particu- 
lar notice. The generous, the open temper of the sufferej', 
the obligations that Joseph was under to his family, were spe- 
cial and power-Tul motives lor acting towards him the par! of 
a friend. 

3. Joseph had bis bond for sixty pounds sterling. ' Unfor- 
tunate m.'iai !' said he, ^ this debt shall never come against thee. 
J sincerely wish thou cuuldst settle all thy other affairs as 
easily I But how am 1 sure that I shall keep in this mind ? 
May not the love of gain, especially when, by length of time, 
thy misfortune aball have become familiar to me, return with 
too strong a current, and hear down my lellow- feeling before 
it ? But for this 1 have a remedy. Never shalt thou apply for 
the assistance of any frtend against my avarice.' He arose, 
ordered a large account that the man had with him,tobe drawn 
out ; and in a whim, that might have called up a smile on the 
iaceof charity, filled his pipe, sat down again, twisted the 
bond and lighted his pipe with it. 

4. While the account was drawing out, he continued smo* 
king, in a state of mind that a monarch might envy. Whea 
it was finished, he went in search of his friend, with the dia- 
chA;rg('d account, and the mutilated bond in his hand. On 
meeting him, he presented the papers to him, with this address : 
*• Sir, I am sensibly aiTected with your misfortunes ; the obli- 
gations I have received from your family, give me a relation 
to every branch of it. I know that your inability to pay 
what you owe, gives you more uneasiness than the loss of your 
own substance. That you may not be anxious on my account 
in particular, accept of this discharge, and the remains of your 
bond. I am over paid in the satisfaction that I feel from hav- 
ing done my duty. I beg you to consider this only as a token 
of the happiness you will confer put me, whenever you put it 

/7 wjr power to dojrou a gpoU office.* 
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Thcfakhjul American Pbg. 

1. An officer in tbe late American army, on hii sfafioD at 
the ivestw^rd, w ent out in the morning with his ilosc and sua 
in quest of game* Venturing too far from the garrison, he was 
fired upon by an Indian who was (tirking in the bushes, and 
instantly felt to tbe ground. 
. 2. The Indian running to him, struck him on the head with 
liis tomahawk in order to /^patch him ; but the bu;(on of his 
hat foriunately warding. off the etlge, he was only stunned by 
the blow. With savage brutality he applied the scalping 
knife, and hastened away with this trophy of his horrid 
cruelty, leaving the officer for dead, and none to relieve or 
console him but his faithful dofi^. 

3. The affiicted creature gave every expression of his at- . 
tachment,*6delity and affection. He licked the wounds with 
inexpressibly tenderness, and mourned the fate of his beloved 
master. Having performed every office which sympathy 
dictated, or sagacity could invent, without beins; able to re- 
move his master from the fatal spot, or procure from him any 
signs of life, or his wonted expressions of affection to him^ 
be ran off in quest of help. 

4. Bending his cour^ towards the river, where two men 
¥iere fishing, he niged them by all the powers of native 

.^rhetoric, to accompany him to the wood. The men were 
■uspicious of a decoy to an ambuscade, and dared not ven* 
lure to follow the 6og; who finding all his caresses fail re« 
tamed to the care of his roaster ; and licking his wounds a se- 
cond time, renewed all his tenderness, but with no better suc- 
cess than before. 

5. Again he returned to the men, once more to try bis 
•kill in alluring them to his assistance. In this attempt he 
"was more successful than in the other. The men seeing his 
solicitude, began to think the dog might have discovered some 
valuable game, and determined to hazard the consequences 
of following him. 

6. Transported with bis success, the affectionate creature 
harried thepi along by every exprawion of ardoor* They 
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soon arrive at the spot, vihere behold — an officer Woifiided, 
scalped, weltering in his own gore, and faint wit'h the loss of 

blood. 

' 7. Suffice it to sa^r, be was yet alive. They carried bint 
to the fort, where the first dressings were performed. A sup- 
puration immediately took pl^ce, land he was soon conveyed 
to the iiospital at Albany, where in a few weeks, he entirely 
recovered, and was able to return to his duty. 

B. This worthy officer owed his life, probably, to the fideli- 
1y of his do^. ^His tongue, which the|;entlemHn afterwards 
^declared gave him the most exquisite pleasure, clarified the 
wound in the most effectual manner, and his perseverance 
brought that assistance, without which he must soon have 
|ierished. 
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^Disrespect to parents. * 

1. LAMPRocirBB, the eldest son of Socrates, fell into a vlo* 
lent passion with his mother. Socrates was witness to this 
shameful misbehaviour, and attempted the correction of it in 
ihe following gentle and rational manner. * Come hither, 
son,' said he, ' have you never heard of men who are called 
ungrateful ?' * Yes» frequently,^ answered the youth. * And 
what is ingratitude ?' demanded S<fcrates. * It is to receive 
a kindness,' said Lamprocles, ' without making a proper re- 
turn, when there is a favourable opportunity.' * Ingratitude 
is therefore'a species of injustice,' said Socrates. * I should 
think so,' answered Lamprocles. * If then,' continued So- 
crates, 'ingratitude be injustice, does it not follow, that the 
-degree of it must be proportionate to the magnitude of the fa- 
vours which have been received ?' Lamprocles admitted tlie 
inference; and Socrates thus pursued his interrogations* 
■* Can there subsist higher obligations than those which chtt* 
dren owe to their parents ; from whom life is. derived and snp* 
ported, and by whose good offices it is rendered honourable, 
useful, and happy ?' * I acknowledge the truth of what you 
say,' replied Lamprocles; 'but who could suffer with6at re- 
sentment, the ill humours of such a mother as I have ?' 
;*Wbat strangle thing tas abe done to you^' «aid Socrates* 
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* She bfti a tongue/ replied Lampraicles, ' that no mortal caa 
bear.' *How much more,' said Socrates, 'has she endured 
from your wraugliB^, frelfulness, and iDcessaut cries, in the 
period of infancy ! What anxieties ha's she suffered from the 
levities, capriciousnesa, and follies ef your childhood and 
youth! What affliction has she felt, what toil and watching 
bflft she sustained in your illnesses! These, and various 
other powerful motives (o filial duty and gratitude, have been 
recognized by the legislators of our republic. For if any one 
be disrespectful to his parents, he is not permitted to enjoy 
any post of trust or honour. It is believed that a sacrifice, 
offered by an impious hand, can neither be acceptable to hea- 
ven, nor profitable to the state : and that an undutiful son 
cannot be capable of performing any great action^ or of ex- 
-ecuting justice with impartiality. Therefore, ray son, if you 
be wise, you will pray to heaven to pardon the oSences com- 
mitted against your mother. Let no one discover the con- 
■tempt with which you have treated her'; for the wolrd will 
•condemn, and abandon you for such behaviour. And if it be 
even suspected, that you repay with ingratitude the good offi- 
ces of your parents, you will inevitably forego the kindnesses 
. of others ; because no man will suppose that you have a heart 
to require either his favours or his friendship/ 

^obk Behaviour of Scipio, 

1. SciPio the younger, at twenty-four years of age, was ap- 
q^nted by the Roman republic, to the command of the army 
.against the Spa&iards. Soon after the conquest of Carthage- 
joa, the capitar of the empire* bis integrity and virtue were 
potto the following exemii'ary and ever-memorable triaK re- 
lated by historians, jm^nt and modern, with universal ap- 
^ plause. Being retired i|pj[o his camp, some of his officers 
' brought him a young vuSgLof such exquisite beauty, that she 
drew upon her the eyes aB admiration of every brxly. The 
young conqueror starteMSBpm his seat with confusion and 
jiurprise ; and seemed to!W rohbe^of that nresence of mind 
and self possession, so necessary in a general, and for which 
Ecipio was very remarkable. In a few momenta having re- 
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covered himseir, lie ioquired of the beaut irul captive, in the 
most civil and polite maiioer, cooceniiug her eoootrj . bind, 
and connexions:; and finding that she waa tie-rothed to a 
Ceitiberian prince named Ailucius, lie ordered both him imd 
the captive^s parents to be sent tor. When the Spanish 
prince appeared in his presence, Scipio took him aside ; and 
to remove the anxiety he might leel on accouni ofthe young 
lady, addressed him in these words : ' You and I are jroung^ 
"Which admits of my speaking to you with freedom. They who 
brought me your future spouse, assured me at the same time, 
that you loved her with extreme tenderness ; and her beauty 
and merit left me no room to doubt it. Up>*n which I r^ 
■fleeted, that if I were in your situation, I siiould hope to 
ineet with favoar : and therefore think myself happy in the 
present -conjuncture to do you a 8er\ ice. Though the for- 
tune of war has made me your mnster, I desire to beydtir 
Iriend. Here is your wife : take her, and may you be hap- 
py I You may rest assured, that she has been amongst ns» ai 
she would havt^ been in the bouse of her father and mother. 
Far be it from Scipio to purchase arty pleasure at the expense 
of virtue, honour, and the happiness of an honest inanl No? 
I have kept her for you. in order to nsake you a present wdr- 
thy of you and of me. The onlyi^ralitude I rrquirf^ of yoO| 
for this inestimable gift, is, that you will be a friend to the 
Roman people.' Ailucius' heaH was too full to make him 
any answer; but, throwing himself at the general's feet, be 
wept aloud: the captive lady fell down In the same pos- 
ture, and remaine<1 so till the aged father, overwhelmed witii 
transports of joy, burst into the following words : 'O excellpnt 
Scipio! Heaven has given thee more than human virtue. O 
•glorious leader! 0' wondrous youth! what pleasure could 
equal that which must now fill thy ^eart, on bearing the 
prayers of this grateful virgin for thy health and prosfwrily V 
Such was Scipio; a soldier, a youth, a^ heathen! nor was bis 
virtue unrewarded. Ailucius, charmed with such magnrtiii" 
mity, liberality and politeness, returned to bis own country, 
and published, on all occasions, the praises of his gmerous 
victor; crying out, ' that there^was come iptp-^pain a ycvung 
ihero wlio conquecedali things less by tbeiforce of bis arms» tfaaE 
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e oharms of bis virtue, and the greatneifl of his benifi- 



The Graltful Scholars. 

Duty to parents and gi'atitude to preceptors, are virtues 
I must amiable kind. Yet we dayty see children %iho> 
kdificrent to their parent's peace, and neglectful cf those 
lave laboured to instruct them. But can the most igno- 
uppose, that the small pittance which a master recelves^ 
s faithful attention to form the youthful mind, is acorn- 
tioD for his care 't And does not tbis second parent, il' 
sdone his duly, deserve something from the soil which 
s cultivated ?. 

[ will suppose that want of reflt ction, more than want of 
ude, often occasions the neglect towards tutors, of which 
•nevolent heart could think f»f being guilty without a 
Selfish as the world is, there are principles of good* 
n the human «oul, that only want to be awakened to4is- 
heir amiable ?« nsibilUies. The following simple narra- 
\ not the fiction of imagination. May it teacb^ others to- 
what they ought to imitate and avoid ! • 

During a long and active life, Saville had trained np- ^ 
prs in the precepts of virtue apd good learning. He had 
isted without enriching himself; afid, oxi the verge of 
'Hve, he scarcely knew where to find a refuge from the 

^^ecessity («nd how bkter the necessity must be, every 
ated taste may judge) drove him to apply for reliif to 
who had once been under his protection, had eaten at 
ble, and slept under his roof, during that happy period 
hope is young, and the days are unclouded with reflf c- 
e^ome had forcotten his person— others had forgotten 
dves. Notwithstanding the phifantbronhy of Saville'a 
he began to btilieve the old ailaee, « that services done 
young and the old are equally useless, as the one forget 
and the other live not long enough to repay them.' Hia 
cy would not suffer him to make mrfny trials of such in- 
ude. He was ready to sink uader bis oiififortaaea* Chapce> 
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however, directed him to two brothers, who, in <Soii8e^en<$e 
of his care in their early youth, and their own diligent exer- 
tions in maturer years, had obtained a competence in foreign 
lands, and were returned to spend it with honour in their own* 
These instead of turning their baclis on his distress, invited 
him in the most cordial manner to spend the remainder of his 
days with them. It would hnve shewn pride rather than ha« 
mility, in his situation, not to have accepted such a disinter- 
ested offer. His days, indeed, were few, after he found this 
asylum ; but they were closed in comfort, and his former pa- 
pils, having lost their own, bewailed thi^ second parent witi| 
tears of gratelui remembrance, and inscribed their sorrow oa 
Ills tomb. 



^^ Tlie Merchant and his Dog, 

1* A French merchant having some money due fronwa eor^ 
respondent, set out on horseback, accompanied by hisftddg, 
on purpose to receive it. Having settled the 'btlsihess to his 
satisfaction, he tied the bag of money befcre him, and returned 
towards home. His faithful dog, as if he entered into his 
inaAer^s feelings, frisked about the horse, barked and jumped* 
and seemed to participate in his joy. 

2. The merchant, after riding some miles, had occasion to 
alight, and takiug the bag of money in his hands, laid it down 
l)y his side under a hedge, and, on remounting, forgot it. The 
dog perceived his lapse of recollection, and, wishing to recti* 
fy it, ran to fetch the bag, but it was too heavy for him to 
drag along. He then hastened to his master, and by crying, 
barking, and howling, seemed to remind him of his mistake. 
The merchant understood not his language ; but the assiduous 
creature (lersevered in his efforts, and, after trying to stop the 
horse in vain, at last began to bite his heels. 

3. The merchant, afosorVied in some reverie, wholly oveN 
looked the real object of his nffi^ctionateat tendant's importuni- 
ty, but waked to the alarming apprehension that he was gone 
road. Full of this suspicion, in, crossing a brook, he turned 
back to see if the animal would drink.— But it was too intent 
on its master's service to think of itself; it continusd to bark 

JBHif Me with jpreater y ioteoce thfta before* 
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4. ^ Mercy f cried the astonished merchant, ' it must be so ; 
my poor do^ is certainly mad. What mtist I do ? I must kill 
him, lest^ome greater mifortune befal me : but \iith what re- 
gret t Oa could 1 find auy ooe to perform this cruel office for 
me ! But there is no time to lose ; I myself may become the 
victim if I spare hira.' 

5^. With these words he drew a pistol from his pocket, and 
with a trembling hand, took aim at his faithful servant. — He 
turned aw .y in agony as he (ired, but his aim was too sure. The 
poor animal falls wounded ; and, weltering in his blood, still 
endeavours to crawl towards his master, as if to tax him with 
ingratitude. The merchant could not banr the sight, he spur- 
red on his horse with a heart full of so: row, and lamented be 
had taken a journey which |yal cost him so dear. StilK how- 
ever, the money never entered his mind : he only thou«:ht of 
bis poor dog, and tried to console himself with the reflection, 
that he had prevented a greater evil, by despatching a mad 
animal, than he had suffered a calamity by his loss. This 
opiate to his wounded spirit was ineffectual : ^ 1 am most un- 
fortunate, said he to himself: ^ I had almost rather have lost 
my money than my do^.'— Saying this he stretched out his 
hand to ?rasp his treasure. It was missing — no bag was to 
be found. In an instant he saw his rashness and folly. ' Wretch 
that I am ! I alone am to blame. I could not comprehend the 
admonition which my best and most faithful friend gave me, 
and I have sacrificed him for his zeal. He only wished to in- 
form me of my mistake, and he has paid for his fidelity with 
his life.' 

6. He instantly turned his horse, and went off at full-speed 
to the place where he had stopped. He saw, with half aver- 
ted eyes, the scene where the tragedy was acted ; he perceived 
the traces of blood as he proceeded-rhe was oppressed and 
distracted; hut in vain did he look for his dog : he was not to 
be seen on the road. At last he arrived at the spot where he 
had aliehted. The poor dogi unable to follow his dear but 
cruel mastpr, had determined to rronsecrate his last moments to 
ilia s ervlce. He had crawled all bloody as he was to thd 
forsfotten bag, and in the agonies of death he lav watching be- 
side iU Wbea be saw hb laaster, be still testified "bis joy by 
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tile wMggio^ ofbift toil— he could do bo more — he tried t( 
but hie Blreugth was gone. The vili^l tide was ebbing 
even the caresses of bis mastec, could not prolong his fat 
a few momentsL He stretched out his tongue to lTck*\he 
that was now foodliog him in the agonies of regret, as 
seal forgiveness of the deed that had deprived him of life 
then cast a lookof kindness oa his master, aod dosed his 
for ever ! 



Indian Magnanimity. 

1. JiJi^ Indian who had not met with his usual succc 
hantiug,^ wander down to a plantation among the baci 
tlements in Virginia, and seeing^ a planter at his door, a 
for a morsel of bread, for he was very hungry. The pi 
bid htm< be gone, for he wouldgive him noQe.-*>Will you 
me then a cup of your beer ? said the Indian. No, you 
have none here, replied the planter. But I am very 
said the savage ;- will you give me only a draught of col< 
ter ? Get you gone, you Indian dog you shall have no 
here, said the planter.. It happened some months after, 
the planter went on a shooting up party into the woods, w 
intent upon his gnme^ he missed his company, and lost his 
and' night coming on, he wand'*red through the forest, t: 
espied an Indi^in wigwam. He approached th<^ savage's 
tation, and asked him to show him the way to a planlatic 
that side of thecouiitry. It is too late for you to go ther 
evening, sir, said the Indian ; but if you will except o 
bomely fare, you are welcome. He then oflere«l him 
Tenlson, and such other relVesbmcnts as his store aSb: 
and having laid some bearskins for his bed, he desired th 
would repose himself for the night, and he would awaki 
early in the morning, and conduct him on his way. 

2. Accordingly ia the morning they set off, and tlie Ii 
led him out of the forest, and put him in the road he was t 
but just as they were taking leave, he stepped before the 
ter, then turning round, and staring full in his face 
him say whether he rpcollected his features. The plante 
now struck with shame and horrour, when be beheld, i 
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kind protector, Ibe lodiui vbom he had eo harshly trented. 
He Gonfeteed that be knew him, aod was full ot' excusfs Tor 
lin bnital behaviour ; to whieh tbe Indian only replied, 
* When you «ee poor IndiNnt fainti&g for a cup of cold water, 
•don't say again. Get yon gone .you Indian dog !'|The Indian 
then wished him well on bis jeurneyi and left him. It is not 
nOifficult to say which of these two had tlie best claim to tbe 
Aame of Gfatis tian. 

^^^^^^ 

Virtue in Humble Life. 

1. Permk, the amiable subject of thi^fiarrative, lost botb 
■Ilia parents before he could articulate their names, and was 
obUgrd to achartty scliool for his education. At tbe age of 
Ififteen he was hired by a farmer to be a shepherd, in a neigh- 
Iraarhood where liucetta :kept her father's sheep. They often 
met, and were fond of being together. After an acqaaintance 
«f fire years, in which they had many opiiortunities of becom- 
ioS thoroughly known to each other, Perrin proposed to 
Sdicetta to ask her father*8 consent to their marriage : she 
Umbcd, and did not refuse lier approbation* As she had an 
-Amnd to the town next day, the opportunity of her absence 
muB chosen for making the proposal. ^ You wish to marry my 
•daughter,' said the old man : ' Have you a house to cover her, 
or money lo maintjiinher? LucetthV fortune is not enough 
for both. It will not 4)0, Perrio; it will not do.' * But,' replied 
Perrin, * i have hands to work ; I have laid up twenty crowns 
of my wages, which will defray the expense of|the wedding.: 
I win work harder, and lay up morcVVVfll,' said the old man, 
' you are youne, and may wait a little : get rich and my daugh- 
ter is at your si-rvice.' Perrin waited for Lucetta^s return in 
the evening. ^ Hns my father given you a refusal ?' cried 
Lncetta. * Ah Lucetta,' replied Perrin, ' how uohappy am I 
for'lieing poor! Birt I have not lost all my hopes : my circum- 
stances may ehans^e for the better.^ As they were never tin d 
•of conversing together, the ni^bt appoached and it became 
dark. Perrin mi^kin^ a false step, fell on the ground. He 
fuund a hag, which was heavy. Drawinc: towards a 1ifl:ht in 
ihe.neighbourhoods he discovered that it w4ui[iiled withhold. 
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* 1 thank heaven,* cries Perrio, in a transport ofjoj. * fcr he 
favourable (o our wishes. This mHI satisfy your tanker, 
make us happy/ In their way to her father's house, a tiit^it 
Btruck Perrin. This money is not ours : it belon.^s to &< 
stranger; and perhaps this moment he is lamentinfi; ilu* 
of it ; let us go to the vicar for afl\ ice ; he has always h 
kind to me* Perrin put the bag Into the vic^rr's hand, 8n\ * 

* that at first he loolied on it as a provideuiial prt^seat to 
move the only obstacle to their marriasie ; ' ut that he r 
doubted whether be could lawfully retain it.' The ticar e, 
the young couple with attention; he .idmlred their hont 
^hich appeared even to surpass their affection. " Perrin.' i 
he, ' cherish these sentiments; heaven will bless you. 
will endeavoul*tofind out tf\e owners he will reward thy ^ 
-«sty. 1 will add what Iciii spare. You shall I avp Lucel 
The has; ^vas advprtised in the nev(sp»pefs. ami cried in 
neighbouring parishes. Some tim»' having elapsed, and 
money not having been demandw!, the vicar carried it to • 
rin. ' These twelve thousand livres brnr at present no pre 
you may reap the interest at least. Lay them out in sue 
manni^r^ as to rnsurt^ the^uin itselt' to the owner, if he she 
ever appear.' A farm was purchased, and the consent of! 
cetta's father to the marriage was obtaiuf'd. Perrin was 
ployed in husbandry, and Lucetta in family aCTairs. They li 
in perfect cordiality^ and two children endeai'ed them i 
moTf to each other. 

2. Perrin one evening, rptumtng homeward from his wi 
aaw a chaise overturned with two eentlemen In it. He 
to their assistance, and otTered them, every accoramodat 
Ills small house r^dd a^ord. * This spot,' cried one of the t 
tleman, ' is very fatal to me. Ten years ago I lost'here t^ 
ve thousand livres.' Perrin listened with attention. * W 
jearch made you for them?' said he. ^ It was not in my pow 
replied the stranger, * to make any search. I was hurrying 
Port I' Orient to embark for the Indies, as the vessel was re 
to sail.' Next morning Perrin showed to hisgiiests his hoi 
liis garden, his cattle, and mentioned the produce of his fie 
•*All thestr are your pro!»erty ' SJ^id he, addressing the ^-entlet 
who had lost the bag : * the money fell into my hands ; 1 1 
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^aseH UMb rarm vsMh it ; the farm is yours. The vicar has 
an iastniroent which seeures jour pro|)erty, though I had died 
without seeing you.' The stranger read the instrument with 
emotion.: he looked t)n Perrin, Lucetta, and the children. 

•^ Where am 1,' cried be, * and what do I bear ? W>hat virtue, 
In people of so low a condition ! Have yon any other land but 

this farm V ' No,' replied Perrin*; * but you will have occasion 
for a tenant, and I hope you will allow jne to remain here.' 

"* Toar honesty deserves a better recompense,' answered the 

'•ilnuiger — ' My success in trade has been great, and I have 
iorf^otteo my loss. Y<ni are well entitled to this little fortune : 

.jketf) It as your own. What man in the world C9u]d have acted 

, Bofcler than jou have done V Perrin and Lucetta shed tears 

(•^ affection a'nd jpy. ' My dear children, said P«rrin, ' kisa 
•tlie hand of your benefactor.^ — Lucetta, this farm now belongs 
:'-1o IB, and we can enjoy it without anxiety or remorse.' Thus 
^s honesty rewarded. Let those who desire the reward^ prac- 
* me Ihe virtue. ^ 



cfSi. 
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eneral Putnam and ihe Wolf. 

i. I^HCN Ceneral Putniira first moved to ^omfri*t, in Conr 
^IWciticut, tn the year 1739, (he country was new and much in- 
Posted with wolves. Great havoc was made among the sheep 
'ly a she wolf, which with her annual wliel(>6 had for several 
'^T^ears eontinued in that vicinity. *tbe yonn^ ones were-com- 
i '^^9h|y destroyed by the vi|i;ilance of (he hunters; but (he old 
.HOAis vaa Coo saia^acious to be ensnared by them. 
r 2. T^k wolf, at length, became such an intolerable nuisance, 
"■^Mit jlr. Aitnam entered into combination wi(h five of his 
/seighliours to hunt alternately, «ntil they could^estroy her. 
■■'^mohj nitafion were to be constandy in pursuit. It was 
"knownt that) having lost the toes from onefoot by a steel trap, 
;^he nsaije one trnck shoHer than the other. 

'3. By this vestige, the pursuers recognized, in a liphf snow 
etbe route of this pernicious animal. Itaving followed her to 
Comwcticut River, and found she had turned back in a direct 
•teurse towards Pomfrel, they immediately returned, and by 
teajQ^ctock the oext morning the blood-hoanUs baddriv«a lur 



. 



ioto a d«D» about ihree miles distant rruin the house of 
Puinein. 

4. The people soon collected, with do/^ guns, straw, 
and sulphur, to attack the-cornn:- )n enemy. With thk api 
tu9, several unsuccessful efforts were made to force her 
the den. The. hounds came back badly wounded, and ref 
ta return. The smoke of bhi^ing straw had no effect, 
did the fumes of burnt brimstone, with which the cavern 
fillt'd, compel her to quit her retirement. 

5. Wearied with such fruitless af tempts (which had bro 
the time to ten o'clock at night) Mr. Putnam tried once i 
to m^ike his dog:^nter, but in vain^ he proposed to his t 
man to £o down into the cavern and shoot the wolf, 
negro declined the hazardous service. 

6. Then it was that their master, angry st'the disapp 
ment, and declaring that he was ashamed of haying a co 
in his fnmily, resolved himself to destroy the ferocious b 
lest he should escape through some unknown fissure of the i 
His neii^liours strongly remon«itrated against the neriii^ 
'ierprize ; but he knowing that wild animuls were rotimk 
by fire, and having provided several strips of birch barli 
4»nl-y combustible material that he coiild obtain, whic^ v 
afford light in this deep and darksome cave, preparc^d fc 
^lescent. ^ 

7 Having aceordinely divested himself of his coal and \ 
coat, and having a long rt^pe fastened round his legs, by y 
he might be pulled back at a concerted signal, he entere<l 
foremast, with the blazing torch in his hand. Having gi 
bis passage till he came to a horizontal part of the den 
most terrifying darkness appeared in front of the dUm air* 
light afforded by hh torch. It was silent as the house ord 
None but monsters of the ^desert badev^er before explores 
.solitary mansion of hoprour. 

8 He cautiously proceeding onward, came to an as 
wbichkhe slowly mounted on his hands and knees until h< 
covered the sclaring eyeballs of the wolf, who was sitti 
the extremity of the cavern. Startled at the sight of fin 
gn ished her teeth, and gave a sullen growl. As soon i 

£ad made the necesnaiy diicovery, he kicked the jrojpe 
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jgn«tlfor pullinji; him out. The people, at the mouth of the 
ten, who bad listened with painful anxiety, hearing the icniwl- 
Of; of the wolf, anda upposing their friend to he in the most im- 
oinent danger, drew him forth with such celerity, that he was 
itripped of bis clothes, and severely bruised. 

9. After he had adjusted his clothes, and loaded his gun 
irith nine buck shot, holding a torch in one hand, and the mus- 
ket in the other, he decended a second time. When he drew 
nearer .than before, the wolf assuming a still more fiticf^ and 
terrible appearance, howlin<r, rolling hex ey^s, 8iiap(>infi: her 
teeth, and dropping her head b<»twpeB h^^ h^gs, was evid*^utly 
b the attitude nnd on th'^ poi*it of springing at him. 
• 10. At tli:3 critical instant, he levelled and firt* d at her head* 
Stunned with tiie shock, and snffucated \^ith the^moke, he 
immediately found himself drawn f»ut of the^a\'e. But hav- 
ing refreshed himstlf, and prr:mtted the smoke to irissin tr h 
went dovrn a third time. Once mor»^ he a=imt* within ei'.-^of 
the wolf, who, appearing very passive, fip ajiplied the .^f,I^(.|; to 
her nose.; and perct^iving her dea<i. he took htdd^ \^f,^ ^.^^s 
wA then kicking the rope (stiLi4ied round hie^\<rfrs^ »he peorde 
above with no small exultation, dragcged their (jojh out togethtr. 




1^^^^^%^^% 



Matilda and hcy^on, 

. .1. The amiable and heaut^fu] Matilda was mnrrifd very 
joung to a Neapolitan nol^eman of the first rank and fortUHe, 
■nd found herself a wi<l;nr and a mother at the age of 'itteen. 
Asibe stood oncidlay caressing her infant son in the opea 
.window of an a|[;«rtment which hung over the river Volturna, 
the child, wvlh a sudden spring, leaped from her arms, and lelj 
into the Tiver below, and disappeared in a moment. Tim 
mother being struck with instant surprise, in ordee 4o-9avif IkOt 
ctt^d, plunged in after him but far from being at»Ie to assist 
the infant, she, with sreatditficulty, escH|>ed by swimmit>g to 
.the oppoalte shore,Just at the time when some French soldif^rs 
vere plundering the country on that aide, who immediately 
vade ber their prisoner. 

2. The child, fli)ating down the river, was taken up by a 

tftOWkOi b^ §wn UfiUoPy by wboa be waa nourlshedi edacor 
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ied, and preymred to enter the army at an early ft«e, and behij 
|K>8se8geil of a superior ^eniuB, he was soon prumoied to Im 
<euiaroan(leT in chief of the Italian army. 

3. As (be war was then carrying on between the French am 
Itaii *U8 wilb the utmost inbufflantty, tliey were going at ouci 
io perpetrate those two eirtremes, suggested by appetite anc 
•criit*lty. Thb base resolution, however, nas oppost-d ty i 
jyt.uiig officer, who, though their retreat required the utmua 
•expfiditifn, became her protector, and conducted her with safe 
ty to his native cUy. Ber bvauty at first «HUght his eye, hei 
anerit, soon after, his hear^■^They were married^ he rose t( 
tile highest posts oihooonr ; they lived long together, and wen 
ii8|>py. 

4. But the 'felicity of a -soldier can never he csdied prrma 
Dcnt. After an interval of several years, the troops which hi 

Vnnaanded having met with a repulse, be was obligr^d to takt 

en 'y in the city where he had lived with his wife. Hen 

aheltc. ""^red a siege and the city at length ivas^taken. Fe¥ 

they suiii "^^roduce more variQus instauci'S of cruelty, thai 

Mstories caft . ^ *« .French and Italians at that time exerciser 

those which ttu It was restdved'by the victors, upon thu 

riipon each other. "• l^rench prisoners to death, hut parti 

•occasion, to put all tlif «^ vvlio was the husband of Matilda 

■Gularly the French genei . ^otal in protracting the siege. 

as he was princi|»allj? instrm* ^^^ gf neral executed almos 

5. Thew determinations wex -^tjve general was led forth 

88 soon as re»o!v«l uppn- .^ "•* ^\\. -%n. stood rei»dy ; uhih 

and the executioner, with his ^"^'^^'^J^J^ J^ fata) blow, whici 

the spectrfton^m gloomy silence, awaited ^^ ,-Uo ,, resided ai 

las U «"*P«»^^/"' ^^ VTlaTin hi; in^val of an 
4ud«€,Bhoold give the signal, /f '^'^J^ ^'^^^^^^^ ^HSt fare 
S and expectation, that Matilda came to take her . ^ 

&f her husband and deliverer,tieplor.ng her wretch. I ^ 
Nation, and the cruelty of fate that had saved herfrom peru^ 
Why a Jremature death in the river V<^Huma when endea- 
Wng to aave the life of^her infant^K>n, to be the^spectator ai 

^LTr^seat beUeaUty, -^ '^f g^^d'^^^^^^^^ 
*mtli^sWistr4u^exemo\XQ», wk« ^« beaid.her relate Jier W 
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niffortanoB ; for he had been told tbal his mother had en- 
• daiie«'red ht^r owo Hie tuaave his- H« tr.»8 her soo, the very 
iofant Uh* whom she had encountered ao moeh danger He ac- 
knowledficed her at once as bis mother, and fell at herteet, and 
that moment SPt the caittive free.— They ever after lived in a 
stnte of frieadship and affection, d(;plorin£ the oalamitiea of 
var^ and the reverse offortune which befal mankind. 

The Oired. Prisoner, 

1. No where else on earth, perha^, has human misery, by 
■ human means, been rondere4 so i'.i9tin^, so eomptete. or so 

remediless, as in (lie late des.iotic {irisun, thr B 8ltio ut FMiice. 
This the fotlowiDg.caEe may sulTirf to evincf- ; the partic'il.irs 
of which are translated from that elegant and ntrgf-tjc unter, 
M. Mercief. 

2. The heinonsoffVnce which merited! Hnim;)rift«>iimen' sHff 
passins torture, and rendered death a blepsiut!;, was n< <n >re 
than some unguardeilexpressimis, implying disrespect louarda 
ttelate Gallic monarch, Louis XV. Upon the acces^ii^n of 
fiouis XVI to the throne, the ministers then in office, nm «d 
tf humanity, be^an their admini titration with an act of cle- 
neocy and justice. They inspected the retri^ters of the Basti^e, 
luidaatmany ^irisoners at liberty. Among these, there ^^as 
ao old man who had groaned in c^n6nement for forty seven 
years., between four thick and eoid stone walla. 

3. Hardened by adversity, which strengthens both the mind 
and constitution, wlien they are not overpowered ny it. he had 
resisted the horrours of his long imprisonment, with an invin- 
ciblo and manly' spirit. His h>clc8. white, thin, aiidsc^^itei-ed, 
had almost acq.uired the rigidity of iron ; whilst his body, en- 
vironed for so long a time by a coffin of stone, had borro\« ed 
from it a firm and compact h»bit. The narrow door of hia 
tomb, furnine Ufion its grating hinges, opened not as usual hy 
halves, when an unknown voice announced his liberty, and 
Imde him depart. 

4* Believing this tobe a dream, he hesitated ; hut at length 
fose op and walked forth with trembling steps, amazed it the 
qiace be traversed. The stairs of the prison, the bails, the 



'Conrt^ipeineJl fo him vHBt,iiimieQ8«»,«Dd almoit nithoflt )i 
Be HU»(iiieil t'ruiD time to time, biMl eased arouod like a 
•dered travt^ller. His vision was vvith dcffieulty reoooc 
the dear (iglit of day. tie <Mintem|^1a(ed the heavens as 
i>bj'.-ct. iJi* fjes remained fixed) and be could not «VeD 

3. Stupififd with the nevily acquired poner oC'Cl^ang 
pciBilirD. his limbs, like his tongue, refused, hi spite 
vffiifts, to perlorm their oiBce. At length hegolthroi 
C(»rmidHbte gate, Wbea he felt the nuition of the ^.i 
vhich WHS prc'pared'fo transport him to his former habi 
lie screamed out, and utterWI «omt* inarticulate sounds; 
lit ciiuld not bear t-!iis nen naovemcnt, he was obliged 
sriud. Supported by a benevohnt arm, he sought c 
Stieet wli«Fe he had formtVly resided : he found it, 
tr^tCf of his house remaim d ; one of the public edi&ce; 
pi^d the spot where it had Atotid. 

4. He now saw nothing which -brornght to his reco] 
either that particular quarter, the city itself, or the < 
viith i^hichiie was formerly acquainted. The houses 
nearest neighbours, which were frc^sh in his memory, 
«umed a new apiiearance. In vain were his looks d 
to «ill the olj^ects around him; he could discover noti 
iwiiich behMd tb« smallest n'membrance. Terrified, t 
ped and fetched ii deep «igh. Te him what did it 
that the city was peopled with living creatures ? 1^ 
them were alive to him; be was unknown to all the 
-and he knew nobody^ and whilst he vept, he regret 
*dHng<*oii. 

5. At (he nnme of the Bastile (which he often pron 
«nd even claimed as an asylum) and the sight of his 
which marked his former ajse, the oiowd gathered aroun 
iCurioxiiy, blendfd with pity, excited their attention, 
most a^red asked him manj questions, hut had no recol 
•of the circumstances whlcli he recapitdlated. At lenj 
cident brou^rht to his way an ancient domestic, now f 
•Bnnuated porter, who, confined to his lodge for fit'teer 
iiad barely sufllichnt strength toopen the gate. Even 
not know the master he had served : but informed hir 
grief -)nd misfortime had brought his wife to the ?ravf 

J^estw before^ tiiatiiis cbildsen vi:ew.gone abroad to 
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j. ,.„^_„. 

^ 6. This recital was made with the IndifTerence which peCK 

ptedneover for evenis long passed and ahnost forgotten. The 

jBUvrable m m groant*d, and icroRned alone. The croud 

iRNind offering only uiilcnown features to his view, rimH^ him 

1 the excess of his calamities even more th iit he would 

re done in the dreadful solitude which he had left. Over-^ 

wi I h. sorrow, he presented him»elf()efore the minister*, 

to whose humanity he owed thai lilierty which whs now a. 

hurthen to him. Bowing down, he said, *• Restore .ne asaiiit 

{Id that prison from ^hichyou have taken me. I cannot sur^ 

live the loss of my nearest relations, of my friends, and, ia 

I CM word, of a whole generation. Is it possiide in the A?tme- 
Doiaent tat>e informed of this universal destruction, and not 
to wish for death ?• This general mortality, which to oihers^ 
. fomes-slowly and. by degroes^has to me been instantaneous,. 
fte operation of a moment. Whilst secluded from society,. 
I lived w 14 h myself only ; but hereil can neither hve with mj^ 
wlf, nor with this new race, to whom ray anguish and des{>alC' 
appear only as a dream.*' 

7* The minister syrot>attiiEed; he caused the old dnmestie 
to attend thi» unfortunate pi-rson, as he, only, could talk to- 
hiBoTbis fomtly. This (Uscourse was the single consolation 
Whioh be received ; for he shunned intercourse with the neir 
nee* bora since he had been exiled from the world v and h» 
passed his time in the mid^t of Paris, in the same solitudf as- 
he had done whilst confined in a dungeon for almost half & 
eentury. But the chagrin and mortification of meetin«r no 
penoQ who could say to him, ' We were formerly knoWa te> 
eich other,' soon put an end to his existence. 

Andr^ksy and the Lion* 

!• AivimocLES was the slave of a proconsul of AfVica. H^ 
^Ijad unfortunately been guilty of a crime for which he w i» 
jentenced to die. He however found an opportunity offs-- 
eipe. which he effected at midnight, and flf-d into the d* sertSi 

y ^ Namidia. Wandering through a vast and trarkless forest,. 

I kbSeeh torn by thorai aod' btajubiea, htiJa&rZt an^«;i)»«iiUdL 
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inrith fatigne, he entered a cavern, i^rblch he accidentally dii 
covered, and threw himself on the ground in despair. 

2. He had not remained long in this situation, before h 
ifras roused by a dreadful noise, which he thought was tb 
roar of some beast of prey. He started up in terrour, an 
i^vith an intention to fly ; but on advancing to the entrance c 
the cav» . he beheld a prodigious lion, which entirely prevente 
a possibility of escape. 

3. The unfortunate Andrecles now believed his destmetia 
inevitable ; hut to his great astonishment the beast approache 
him i^ith a gentl^" pace, without any indication of enmity c 
rage, uttering H mournful noise, as if he wanted some assistanct 
. Anflroeles, who was naturally of a courageous disposition, in 
medi^itely recovered firmness sufliclf-nt to examine his treqfiei 
douR visitant. The lion, with a limping pace, approached hin 
and began immediately to lick the hand of Androcles, boldin 
up H laree and awelled paw. Acquiring still more foriitiMl 
from <he gt ntle behavionr of the benst, he took hold of his pav 
and perceived a very large thorn bad penetrated deeply int 
the bal' of the foot, 

4 Anriroclfit finding thejion receive this familiarity wit 
the LrentPft satisfaction, he proceeded to extract the thon 
and .norwards, hy a gentle compression, discharge<l a consi^ 
ent! '^* quantity of matter, which had been the cause of muc 
nnef. sinews .nnd pain. As soon as the lion found himself thi; 
relifveA he began to express his joy and gratitude by.jum| 
inor ^^ nut likf a young cat, by wagging bis enormous tail, an 
licUin? the hand^ and feet of his surgeon. Nor were these dt 
ID nstr *tions of kindness all he expressed. 

b. He sallied forth in quest of prey, and brought home th 
pnulue.e of his ebasef sharing it with his friend. In this savag 
8t;)if of hospitality and rris;htful solitude, did Androcles liv4 
dur (ig the space of several months. At length wandering ui 
guanledly in the woodf>, he met some soldieis, by whom he ws 
apiirehended, and conveyed a prisoner to his master. 

9. The nroeonxnl of Africa was at that time collecting tt 
largest lions that could he found, in order to send them as 
present to Rome, tor the purpose of furnishing a show to tli 

people. The proooasul ordend that bii Nfractory slave ahoul 
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be sent at the same time, aod timt lie ihouUI be exposed to fight 
Irith one of the iions in the arnphitiieatre. A lion for this sav- 
age exhibition was kept several days wilhoiii food ; and uhea 
the destined moment arrived, the unfortunate man was expo- 
sed unarmed in the middle of a spacious area, enclosed on ev- 
ery side, aroun<l which many thousands of spectators had as-' 
tembled to he amused by ttte mournful spectacle. At length a 
huge lion darted froKi his place of couiinement, and advanced 
furiously towards the man. 

7. All eyes were turned upon the destinrd victim, u'hose 
destruction was instantly expected. But the pity of the raul- 
iitude was converted into Hstonisl:mrn(, on t>ehoIding the lioa 
crouch submissively at his feet, fawn on him likt a faithfui dog, 
and caress him as a long lost and dearly beloved friend. An- 
(Irocles iminediatr^ly discovered in the lion his old Numediaa 
companion, and renewed his acquaintance with him. Theic 
mutual con&rnlulations were surprising. 

8. The governourof tli4' town was present, who beholding one 
of the fiercest and most unrelenting of animals forget his dispo- 
sition, and Itecome harmless und inoffensive, onlfied Andro- 
eiesto explain the unintelli^bie mystery. ^ Androcles then 
related every circum^itanre ol his adventures in the forest. Ev- 
ery one present was dtlighted with the story, and unanimous- 
ly joined to entre«t the sovernijur to pardon thf' unhappy mao, 
vbich he immediately granted, and directed also that the lion 
should he given up to him. 

9. This story is said to have been related hv x\nlus Gellius, 
Rnd extricted by him out of Dion Capsius, who saw the man 
leading the Hon about the streets of Kt^me, the people repenting 
to each otlirr, ' This is the lion who was the man's boat; this 
m the nan who was the lion's physician.' 



nistory of Pocahontas, 

1. Perhaps those who are not particularly acquainted with 
the history of Virginia, m^y be igno»-ant that Pocahontas was 
[he protectress of th* English, and often screeneil them from 
the cruelty of her father. She was but twelve y«»ar3 old, when 
Saptain sSmith, the bravest, the most intelligent, and the most 
humane of the first colonists^ fell into the hands of the eavaget* 
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He already understood their language, had traded with tbem* 
aeveral timeB, and often appeased the quarrels between the 
Europeans and them. Often had he been obliged also to fight 
them, and punish their perfidy. 

2. At length, however, under the pretext of commerce, he 
vas drawn into an ambush, and the only two companions who 
accomiianied him, fell before his -yes; but though alone, by his 
dexierity he extricated himself from the troop which surroiind- 
eil him, unlil, unfortunately imagining he could save himself 
by crossing a morass, he stuck fast, so that the savages, against 
whom he had no means of defending himself, at last t(»ok and 
bound him, and conducted him to Powhatan. The king waa 
8o proud of having captain Smith in his |>ower, that be sent 
him in triumph to all the tributary princes, and ordered (hat 
he shoulu be splendidly treated, till he returned to sutTer that 
death which was prepared for him. 

3. The fatal moment at last arrived. Captain Smith was 
laid upon the hearth of the savage king, and his bead placed 
upon a large stone, to receive the stroke of death ; when Po- 
cahontas, the youngest and darling daughter of Powhatan, 
threw herself upon his body, clasped him in her aims, and de- 
clared, that if the cruel sentence was executed, the first blow 
should fall on her. All savages (absolute sovereigns and ty- 
rants not excepted) are invariably more afifected by the tears 
of infancy, than the voice of humanity.* Powhatan could not 
resist the tears and prayers of his daughter. 

4. Captain Smith obtained his life, on condition of paying 
for his ransom a certain quimf ity of muskets, [lowder, and iron 
utensils ; hut how were they to be obtained ? They would nei- 
ther permit him to return to James-town, nor let the English 
know where he was, lest they should demand him sword in hand. 
Captain Smith, who was as sensible as courageous, said, 
that if Powhatan would permit one of his subjects to carry to . 
James-town a leaf which he took from his pocket-book, he 
ihoold find under a tree at the day and hour appointed, all the 
{articles demanded for his ransem. Powhatan consented ; but ' 
without having much faith in his promises, believing it to be 
only an artifice of the captain to prolong his life. But he had . 
ivritten on the leaf a few lines, snflQcient to give an account of < 

Jfiw §ihiatioB» The messenger returned. The kii% sent to the ' 
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place fixed upon, and was greatly astonished to find every 
thiDg which had been demanded. 

5. Powhatan could not conceive this mode of transmitting 
thoughts ; and captain Smith was hencefbrlh looked npon as 
a great magician, to whom they could not show too inuch re 
fpect. He left the savages in this opinion, and hastened to re* 
turn home. Tvro or three years aHer, some fresh diTerences ari* 
ling between them and the Eni^lish, Powhatan, who no longer 
thought them sorcerers, but still feared their power, laid a b^r* 
tM plan to get rid of them alto&;ether. His proj'^ct wis to at- 
tack (hem in profound peace, and cut the throats of the wuole 
colony. 

6. At the appointed time of this intended conspiracy, Poca- 
hontas took advantage of the obscurity of the night, and 
in a terrible storm, which kept thesavagps in their teeus, esca- 
ped from her father^s house, advised the English to be on (heir 
guard, but conjured them to spare her family ; to appear igno- 
rant of the intelligence she had given, and terminate all ttieir 
differences by a new treaty. It would be tedious to relate 
all the services which this an^^el of peace rendered to both 
nations. 1 shall only add, that the English, 1 know not from 
what raotive8,but certainly against all faith and equity, thought 
proper to carry her off. Long and bitterly did she deplore her 
fate ; and the only consolation she had, was captain Smith, la 
Yvhom she found a second father. 

7. She was treated with great respect, and married to a plan 
ter by the name of Rolse, who soon after took her to England. 
This was in the reiga of James the first; and it is said, that 
the monarch, pedantic and ridiculous in every point, was so 
infatuated with the prerogatives of royalty, that he expressed 
his displeasure, that one of his subjects should dare to marry 
the daughtPT even of a savage king. It will not ))erhaps be 
difficult to decide on ibis occasion, whether it was the savage 
king who derived honour from finding himself placed upon a 
level with the European prince, or the English monarch, wbo, 
by bis prid8 and prejudices, reduced himself to a level with 
the chief of the savages. 

8. Be that as it will, captain Soiith, who had retnrnel to 
London before the arrival of Pocahontas, was extremely happy 
to see her again ; but dared not treat her with the sande famili 
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arity ai at James- town. As soon as she saw him, she t] 
l)erB<ilf into bis arms, calling him her father ; but tindiug 
he neither returned het' caresses with t qual w^rmtli, nor th 
dearin^ title oJ daughter, slie turned aside her head and 
bitterly ; and it was a long time hcTore they could obti 
flibgle word from her. Captain Smith inquired several t 
vhat could l>e the cause of her affliction. ^ What ! (said 
did 1 nut save thy life in America ? When I was torn fron 
arms of my father, and conducted amongst thy friends, < 
thou not promise to be a father to me ? Didst thou not ai 
me, that if i uent into thy country, thou uouldst be my fa 
and tiint 1 should be thy duughter ? Thou hast deceived 
and behold me, now here, a strtiDger and an orphan.' 

0. It ^vas not difBcull for the captain to make his p 
vith this charming creature, v.hoDi he tendt^iy lovtd.- 
presented her to several people of t^e firet quality ; but h< 
ver dared to ^ake her to court, from v^bich, however, sii 
ceivcd several favours. After a residence of several ,} 
in England^ an example of virtue and f^iery, apd attachi 
to her husband, she dit d, as she was ou the point of cmbar 
for America. She left an only son, who was married, 
left none but daughters; and from these are descended f 
of the principal characters in Virginia. 



Parental Affection, 

1. The white bear of Greenland and Spitzbercen is 
ciderabl^' larger tht.n the brown bear ot Europe, or the b 
ber.r of fSorth America. This a: im^d lives upon tish 
seals, arid is not onlj' seen upon land in the countries bo; 
ing on the North Pole, but often ou floats of ice, se*^ 
leagues at sea. The following relation is extracted fronr 
* Journal of a voyage for making discoveries towards 
North Pole.' 

2. Early in the morning, the man at the mast bend | 
notice, that three tNMirs were making their way very fast 
the ice, and that they were directirtg their course towauh 
ship. They had, probably, been invited b\ the ?cent o 
blubber of a sea-horse, killed a few days before, whicl 
men liailset on 6re, and "which wai burning on the ice at 
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dme of their approach. They proved to be a she bear and 
her two cubs ; but the cuba were nearly as large as tho dam. 
They ran eagerly to the fire, and drew out from the flames 
part oTthe flesh of the sea-horse that remained uDConsumedy 
aed eat it voraciously. The crew f^om the ship threw great 
pieces of ilte flesh of the sea<h0rse, which they had siilj left 
opon the ice, which the old bear carried away sisgly, laid 
every piece before her eubs as she brought it, and dividing it, 
gave e«ch a share, reserving but a small portion to hergelf. 
As she was carrying away the last piece, they levelled ttieir 
muskets at the cubs, and shot them both dead; and in her re- 
treat they wounded the dan, bat not mortally. 

3. It would have drawn tears of pity from any but unfeeY- 
ing minds, to have marked the aflfectionate concern en pressed 
hj this poor beast in the last moments of her expiring young. 
Though she was sorely wounded, andeould but jast crawl 
to the place where tJiey lay, she carried the piece of flesh she 
had fetched awny, as she had done others liefore, tore H m 
pi^es, and laid it down before them ; and, when uhe saw 
that they refuseil (o eat, she laid her paws first upon one, 
aad then upon the other, and endeavoured to raise them up : 
all this while it was pitiful to hear her moan. 

4. When she found she could not stir them, she went off, and 
when at some distance, looked back and moaned ; and that 
net availing to entice them away, she returned, and siiae Iling 
round them, began to lick their wounds. She went off a se- 
cond time, as before; and, having crawled a few paces, look- 
ed again behind her, and for some time stood moaning. But 
Btill her cubs not rising to follow her, she returned to them 
again, and, with signs of inexpressible fondness, went round 
one, and round the other, pawing them, and moaning. 
Finding at last that they were cold and lifeless, she raised 
her head towards the ship, and growled her resentment at the 
murderers, which they returned with a volley of musket-balls* 
She fell between her cubs, and died licking their wounds. 

6. Can you admire the maternal affection of the bear, and 
Bot feel in your heart the warmest emotions of gratitude for 
the stronger and more permanent tenderness you have so 
long experienced from your parents? while at the same 
time you feel your displeasure arising towards those wha 
fggyf witb trnton Imbmiy any ot \]hft \ivx\ft ^x^^osnu 
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Stcrt^ of the Venetian cwd TurL 

1. A Venetian ship having taken a number of (he Turks 
prisoners, sold thtrm according to their barharous custom, to 
difiV.rent persons iu the city. One ot those slaves, nr.nied 
Ibruim, lived near (he house of a Venetian merchuuc, who 
vas rich, and had an only son, who v>as about twelve years 
old. As I'-ehad occasion Irtquently to pass Ibraim, Ive would 
«top, and look very earnestly at him. Ibraim observing lu the 
little boy an appearance of lienevolence ai!d tenderness, waa 
greatly pleased with him, iwu! sought to have las comimuy 
more frequently. The little boy took such a t^incy to the 
slave, that he renewed his visits much oftener thr.n he had 
done, and brought him preseutt* (Vjr his relief and comfort. 
But (hough Ibraim appeared always to be pleased with the 
innocent caresses of his young Iriend, 3 et le. observed Ibraim 
vas very sorrowful sometime^ and even shed tears. AfSict- 
ed by the present appearance of grief and sorrow of hearty 
the little. l7oy at length requested his latheT to make Ibraim 
happy if it was in his power, 

2. The father, pleased v/ith this instance .of generosity in 
liis son, determined to see the Turk himself, and inc^uire into 
the cause of his sadness. The next day he went ii;> see him, 
and looking at him for some time, was strack with the 
mildness and honesty of his countenance. He''at k^n^th si\id 
to him, * Art thou Ibraim, of who:«e cuiirlesy and gentleness 
my little son -has spoken to me ?^ '• I am (he unfortunate 
Ibraim,' answered the Tur]'. 'who have be^n now thiee jears 
a captive; during that space of time, this little boy is the only 
Ituman being that seems to have felt any compassion for my 
■ufleriugs; l must confess^ therefore, he is the only object to 
which 1 am attached in this barbarous and inhospitable; eoun» 
:lry ; and night and morning 1 pray that iiower, who is equal- 
ly the God of the Turks and Christians, to grant him everj 
lileesing he deserves, and to preserve him from all the mise- 
ries 1 suffer.' 

3. ' IndfH.'d, Ibraim,' feaid (he Vene(ian, * he iMnuch obliged 
to you, although, from his present circumstances, he does not 

^ppvar much e^njKwed to danger. Tell me io what 1 caa at- 
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mi you; for my son informs me, that he nf(pn finds you in 
forrow and tears.' * And is it stj-ange,* said the Turk, * that 
I should pine in sllcuce, and biT the prey of continu'tl regret 
and sorrow, who am bereft of »my liberty, the noblest gil'i of 
heaven'?' * And yet how many thousands of our nation,' 
laid the Venetian, 'does yours retain in chains]' ' 1 have 
never been p^uilty of tlie innumau practice of enslaving any 
of my fellow creaiuff^s,' replied the Turk; 'I have never en« 
creased my properly by despoiling: (he Venetian merchants 
of theirs; for the cruelty of my counlrymen I am not account- 
able, more than you are for the barbarity of yours.' A swell- 
ing tear started from his oye, an J bedewed his manly cheek.— 
Recollecting himself immediately, and smiting gently on his 
hreasty he bowed with reverence, and said, ' God is good, and 
man must su limit to his decrees.' 

4. Affected with this appearance of manly fortitude, the mer- 
chant said, ' Ibraim, I pity your suCorings, and perhaps I may 
be able to relieve, you. * What woiJd you do to regain your 
liberty ?' * I woul^JT,' said he, ' meet every pain, and encounter 
every danger, that can appal the heart of man.' ' The means 
of your deliverance,' said the merchant, ' are certain, without 
so great a trial. 1 have in this city an inveterate enemy, who 
has offered me every insult and injury that malice could in- 
vent; but he is as brave as hr is haughty, and I have never 
ilared to regeftt them ns they have deserved. Here, Ibraim, 
is the instrument of your deliverance — lake this dagger; and 
.ivhen nicht h-\s drawn hers able curtain over the city, go 
with me — avenge me of my adversary, and you shall be free /' 

5. lud^nant at tlic idea of being an assassin, he rejected 
.the proposcil with disdain ; and raising his fettered arm as 
liigh as his-cnain would admit, he swore by the mighty pro- 
phet iMahomct, 'that he would not stoop to so vile a deed, 
to (iurchasc the freedom of all his race.' The Venetian left 
.liim, adding, quite deliberately, ' You will think better of thii 
perhaps by the next time I visit you.' 

6. Returninir the next day with his son, he accosted Tbraim 
miltlly , telling him that though he ryected his pror osal before, 
liedonl>tid not but be might now l:m convinced. 'Insult not 
the miserable,' interrupted Ibraim warmly, ' withnroposaU 
Biorv sliockiDg than tho chains I ^cYOftr.-— Kaowf^UhristinQ^ 
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that if thy religion permitVsucK deeds, every true Mahotnetmi 
views them with iudignfrnpn^ \j?roin this moment, therefore^ 
let us break off all iutercourse, and be for ever strangers to 
«ach other.' — ' No,^ answered the merchant, embracing himi 
' let us be more strongly united than ever ! Pardon me thii 
tinnece&sary trial of thy virtue Mazzarino has a soal af 
averse to deeds of treachery and bloodshed as Ibraim him- 
fielf. From this moment, generous man, thou art free ; thy 
ransom is already paid, with no other obligation than that of 
remembering thy young and faithful friend ; and perhaps, 
hereafter, when you see an unhappji% Christian groaning in 
Turkish fetters, thy generosity may make you think of Ve- 
nice.' 

7» Language cannot paint the ecstacy of joy and gratitmle* 
which Ibraim felt at intelligence so agreeable, but unexpect- 
ed. It is unnecessary to repeat the many and warm exprea- 
flions of gratitude, which he uttered as soon as the first tide of 
joy had so abated as to give him utterance* — He was set free 
that very day, and Mazzarino put him on lK>ard a vessel 
bound to one of the Grecian islands, bade him an afifectionBte 
adieu, putting a purse of gold into his hand to bear his ex- 
penses, and wishing him every blessing. Their prayers and 
benedictions were mutual; for Ibraim regretted the separa- 
tion from such a frie<]d, whose disinterested goodness had set 
liim at liberty, and with tears and prayers bade him a long 
fare w el. / 

8. About nx' months after this circumstance took place^ on 
the morning of one of their Saint's days, as the family of the 
Venetian merchant was in profound sleep, his house was dis- 
covered to be on fire, and had nearly involved the whole in 
flames. Scarcely had the merchant been apprized of his 
danger in time to escape the awful conflagration ; and no 
sooner had he escaped with his servants who awoke him, than 
he inquired for hia son. — What a tumult of agony and despair 
rent his breast, when informed that, in the general consterna- 
tion, be had been forgotten, and was now alone in an upper 
apartment of the house! He would have rushed headlong 
into the flames in a fruitless search for his son, had not his 
servantB '^trained him. He offered half his estate to tha 
iatrepid man who would save hU son* 
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ediatcly raised, and several daring attempts were made 
Jififereut persons, but were forced bnck bj the violence of 
Sames. Upon the roof of the house the little lK>y now 
ared, with estcndod arms, imploring aid, and sectncd da- 
1 to inevitable destruclion. 'J'he (mher beho'diiig the 
King son, avd the certain fate that a\Yuitrd him, sunk 
r the weight of the dreadful prospixt, and became totally 
isible. In this moment of horrid suspense, /^p^-an rush- 
hrough the crowd,, with a countenance indicating the 
delermineii resolution, ascended a ladder, ant) wai^sogn 
loped in a could of smoke. Lost to nil oppearance, the 
ig multitude below supposed he invM perish in the flames. 
. What then must have been their astonishment, when 
beheld him isduins; forth with th^ little bov in his arms, and 
jnd the ladder, to revive the /leart of an almost expiring 
it ! Or what must have been his feelings, when he reco- 
1 his sensesi, at beholding in his own arms t he cJacU fig of 
eart, whom he had given up for lost^iggllciAillli l> Tin^ira- 
hinif he earnestly inquired for the m^^T-^vho had risked 
wn life to save his soiu They showed him a man of no- 
Lature, but meanly clan, covered with smoke, and scorch- 
ith heat, all at once declared he was the intrepid adven- 
who had saved his son. 

• Maz^arino presenting him a purse of gold, requested his 
ptance of that, till he could make good his promise, which 
Id be done the next day. ' No,' replied the stranger, ' I 
ot sell my blood. The pleasure of saving your son, is a 
rd greater than i^ll your riches could give.* * Generous 
!' cried the merchant, 'thy voice, sure, is not strange 
e! — Is it Ibrarm?* — * Yes,' exclaimed his son, throwing 
elf into the arms of his deliverer, 'it is my Ibraim I* 
. Nothing could exceed the astonishment and gratitude of 
inrioQr4o behold the deliv<»rer of his son in the person 
raim. ii'aking his benefacf jr v, ith hinii to a hous^tJTIns, 
lother part of the city, he.hiquired hgwJiacame intosla- 
a second lime, and why he had not mndij^i^lm acqiiaint- 
ith his condition ' That captivity which has given me 
pportunify of sliov injs that I was not altogether undeserv- 
,'our kindness, and uf preserving thaf dear lou.h, I phall 
reckon amop^st the happiesV«*ents of my life,' replied the 
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generous Tark. * But,' replied be, * I will relate to yoa tl 
iivbole affair. 

13. I believe you never were made acquainted with theci 
cnmstance of my aged father being a sharer with me io rov ca 
tivity. Taken together by your gallies, we were sold fodiiTe 
ent masters. Those tears of sorrow, which so attracted the u 
tice of your generous little son,were shed on account of the hai 
fate of my^ ged sire; and no sooner was I set free by yoi 
unexampled bounty,, than I went in search of the Christie 
wlio had made him a slave. Having found him, 1 offered mj 
self in his stead, that be might go back and lei his decllnir 
eun set calm and serene in his own country, and amidst ti 
tender care of surrounding; friends. 

14 At length I prevailed on the Christian, by adding tl 
purse of gold your bounty had supplied me with, to permit ni 
father to go back in the vessel which was intended for m 
without acqmilntiD^im with the means of his freedom. Sini 
that time I ha ve^^H> tinned here, a willing slave^ to pay tl 
debt of nature and of gratitude.^ 

15. Ibaaim ceased. The Yed^ian expressed great ast 
nishment at such elevation of mind ; and pressed him to a 
cept the oSTer of half his estate, and to spend the remainder 
his days in Venice. Ibraim assured his friend, that what I 
bad done was nothing more than the obligations of gratitw 
and friendship required ; and therefore he must decline a 
cepting any further recompense than that of reflecting, that I 
was not ungrateful. 

'16. The merchant, solicitous to make some returns wortt 
of so much greatness of sonUonce more purchased his freedoi 
And freighted a ship on purpose to send him back to his ov 
country. Most affectionately did he and his son embrace the 
deliverer, and accompanying him to the ship, they once mo 
bade a last adieu, remaining oo shore until the ship lost its; 
under the horizon, and sending forward their ardent presag 
for a safe «iid j)ros[>erous voyage. 

17. Many years having now elapsed, during which time i 

intelligence had been received of Ibraim, the young Mazz 

rino had grown up, and become the most accomplished ar 

amiable youth of his age and rank. Having some business 

s maritime tow a at some distant^, vihvch rec^uired despatch 

^eitiag iiather, he embarked, vi\ftx\Aftl^\.V«T^wi>tt«M^^N 
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neiian vessel ^inj; to that place. The winds favoured their 
Tiev\&; they had gained more than half their voyage, vfith a 
JSne prospect of securing their whole passage, when a Turkish 
3^l corsair was suddenly discovered bearing down upon them ; 
m from which they soon found it would be impossible to escape. 
M 18. Fear and consternation seized the greater part of the 
nflj erew, aad they soon gave all over for lost. But the young 
a4 Maszarino, drawing his sword, reproached them for their 
)b| cowardice ; and, by his manly courage and speeches, roused 
«f Ihem to defend their liberties by one great effort. The cor- 
ji mir approached in awful silence, till within reach of the Ve- 
!^l ihetian ship, when on a sudden the very heavens were rf'Ut by 
A the noise of the artillery, and the whole atmosphere wrapt in 
• imoke^ Thrice did the Turks attempt to board the Venetian 
«| ship : as oflen were they repulsed by the well-timed firmness 
''I of young Mazznrino, and the crew inspired by his courage. 
r Having lost many of their men, and seeing no prospect of 
carrying their point, the Turks began to draw off, and would 
have Irft the Venetians to pursue their ^voyage, had not two 
other ships of their own nation that instant made their ap« 
pearance, bearing down towards them with great swiftness. 

19. Upon their near approach, the Venetians, seeing no 
possibility of escape, and that resistance would he useless, gave 
the sign for surrendering the ship, and soon saw themselves 
deprived of liberty, and loaded with irons. In this situation 
Were they carried to Tunis, where they were brought forth 
and exposed in the public market for slaves. One after 
another of their companions were chosen out, according to 
their strength and vigour, and sold to different masters. A 
Turk of uncommon dignity in his figure and manners, at 
length came towards the captives, surveying them with com- 

Saasion and tenderness, applied to the captain for young 
lazzarioo, and inquired the price of him. 

20. The captain set a much higher price upon him, than 
be had done upon any of the others. The gentleman, a little 
BUrprited at the exorbitant sum, asked the reason of this great 
dbtinction. The captain replied, that be had animated the 
Christians to the desperate resistance they had made ; and 
liad i)een the occasionof mostof the damage they hatl sustatn- 

i| edt and he was now determined to make him repay some of it, 
t| dr he would gratify bis revenge, by seeing hvm <k^^%<»A^\K^% 
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in hia victorious galley. All this time had fho young Maz- 
zarino fixed his eyes in a dumh silence on the ground ^ 
and now liffing them up, beheld, in the person who was 
talking with the captain, the manly and open countenance 
oflbraim. 

21. Mazzarino cried, * O ! my friend Ibraim.' No leaf . 
astonished was the Turk, to find in the person of the captive, 
his former companion and friend. Be embraced liim with . 
the trarisiporls of a parent who unexpectedly recovers a long 
lost child. But when Ibraim found that his Yenetiatf '' 
benefactor and deliverer was among the captives, he could no j 
longer restrain the violence of his feelings; he burst into a ■ 
flood of tears and sorrow for the misfortune of his friend : but ; 
recovering himself, exclaimed, with uplifted hands, * Blessed \ 
be tiiat Providence which has made me the instrument of 
safety to my former benefactor.' 

22. Bein^ informid where he should find him, he instantly 
repaired to the part of the market where old Mazzarino stood 
waitinj; his fate in maii^y but silent despair. They were ini- : 
mediately known to each other. Their first interview was 
ob9(.'uct«^d by the fulness of their joy. As soon as he was 
able, the Turk haiUd him, friend, benefactor, and every 
cndearino;namp which frien<iship and gratitude could inspire; 
ordered his chains instantly to *be taken off, and con- 
duct<'d boih the father and son to his own magnificent house 
in I he city. 

23. Alter some preliminary conversation upon their mutual 
forlimes, by uhirh tlie} were again brought to see each 
other in their present condition, Ibraim informed him, that 
poon after their goodness had restored him to his own country, 
he acceptei? a command in the Turkish armies, and having 
the ^QVi\\ fortune to distinguish himt^elf ufion several occasioBS, 
he had gradually been promoted, through various offices, to 
the dignity of Bashaw of Tunis, * Since I have enjoyed 
this post.' added he, ' there is nothing which I find in it go 
agreeable as the power it gives me of alleviating the mis- 
fortunes of those UDbaf)[»y Christians who are taken prisoner! 
by our corsairs. 

24. Whenever a ship arrives, which brings with it any of 
those^ sufferers, I constantly wait the markets, and redeem a ' 

certain number of captives, wbom Vte^VQ^pVo V^«tV^ \ %wl 
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grecions Allah has shown tfiat he approves of these faUit 
endeavours to discharge th^%ucred duties of gratitude for my 
owo redeuiption, by putting it ia my power to serve the best 
and dearest of men. 

25. After having passed about ten days in the house of Ibra- 
im in the most agreeable manner, iMazzariiio and his sou 
vcre embarked on board of a ship bound to Venice. Ibra- 
im dismissed them uiih great reluctance, but with m..ny em- 
braces; and ordered a chosv'n party of his own guard? [o con- 
, duel them «)n board thit^ir vessel. Their Joy vfas greatly in- 
creased, when, on their arrival at the shi(», th»ry fouwd tlsat the 
generosiiy of Ibraim had not been coiifined to themselves, but 
that the ship which had been taken, with i^ll the crew, were 
retleemed, and restored to freedom. Mazzarino ind his son 
embarked, and after a prosperous voyage, arrived a .friy \i\ ih« ir 
country, where th^^y lived many years, respected and ♦i»teem- 
ed, continually miiKlfn! of the vicissitudes of life, ai.d attentive 
to discharge their duties to their feiluw-creatures. 

A Generous Mind, 

Ever cli arming', ever new, 

Wlieii will I be landscape 'ire the view! 

The fouuiuiii's fall, tlie riwr's flow» 

TJje woody vuUics, w:»rm and low ; 

Tiu- windy sunnniiv, wild and high, 

Rou^hiv rusl>itjg' on the sky ; 

Tlie ])le<isani seat, the ruin*d tower, 

THe nuked rock, the sh^dy bower : 

The town and vilig-e, don. e and farm< 

Each gives each a double charm. «- 

1. Alexis was repeating these lines to Euphronius, who 
was reclining upon a seat in one of his fields, enjoying the 
real beAUties of nature which the poet describes. The even- 
ing was serene, and the landscape appeared in all the gay at- 
tire of light and shade. ' A man of lively imagination,' said 
Euphrcnius, * has a proj)erty in every thing which he sees : and 

' you may now conceive yourself to be the proprietor of the vaat 
expanse around us ; and ewdt in the happiness of myriads of 
living creatures, who inhabit the ivroods, the lawns, and the 
mountains, which present themselves to our iiew. 

2. The house, garden, and p\ce^%ute ^TQM\i^^ ^ ^'^'^- 
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nio formed a part of the prw)ect : and Alexis esprea 
a jocular wish, that he had mc^than an imaginary prope 
in those possessions. — ^ Banish* Tbe ungeneroas desire,' a 
Euphronius ; ' for if you indulge such emotions as th< 
your heart will soon become a prey to envy and disconti 
Enjoy, with gratitude, the blessings which you have recei' 
from the liberal hand of Providence ; increase them if you < 
with honour and credit, by a diligent attention to the busin 
for which you are designed ; and though your own cup n 
be filled, rejoice that your neighbour's overflows with plet 
Honour the abilities, and emulate the virtues ofEugenio: 
repine not that he is wiser, richer, or more powerful t! 
yourself. His fortune is expended in acts of human 
generosity, and hospitality. His superiour talents are app] 
to the instruction of his children ; to the assistance of 
friends; to the encouragement of agriculture, and of ev 
useful art ; and to support the cause of liberty and the rig 
of mankind. And his power is exerted to puoish the gui 
to protect the innocent, to reward the good, and todistrifa 
justice, with an equal hand, to all. I feel the affection < 
brother for Eugenio ; and esteem myself singularly happi 
his friendship.' 



Insolent Deportment towards Inferiours Reproved. 

1. Saccharisba was about fifteen years of age. Nature 
given her a high spirit, and education had fostered it into p 
and haughtiness. This temper was displayed in every li 
competition which she had with her companions. She c( 
not brook the least opposition from those whom she regai 
as her inferiours ; and, if they did not instantly submit to he 
clination, she assumed all her airs of dignity, and trei 
them with the most supercilious contempt. She dominei 
over her faMier's servants ; always commanding their g 
oiliceB with the voice of authority, disdaining the gentler 
guage of request. Euphronius was one day walking with 
when (be gardener broaght her a nosegay, which she bad 
dered him to collect. ^ 

2. * Blockhead !' she cried, as he delivered it to her,^* v 
BtrangeQov/enjCfa have chosen, and how awkwardly you I; 

put them together ?' * Blame noWtuiiaaiSi vi\VVi%Q \vv>i5?.\v hii 
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BMB,^ Bind EuphroniiM, * because his taste is difiTerent from 
joun ! He meant to pkase you ; and his good intention me- 
rits your thanks, and not your censure.' ' Thanks !' replied 
Sacoharissa, scornfully, ' he is paid for his services, and it is 
iih doty to perform them.' ' And if he does perform (hemi he 
acquits himself of ins duty,' returned Euphrouius. ^ The obli- 
^tiOD is fulfilled 00 his side ; and you have no more right to 
upbraid him for executing your orders according to his best 
ability, than he has to claim from ydurfather, more wages thaa 
v«rft covenanted to be given him.^ 

3. * But he is a poor dependent,' said Saocharissa ; *and earns 
t livelihood,' answered Euphroniu?, ^ is the jtsst price of his 
kboort and if he receives nothing farther from your hands, the 
Account la balanced between you. But a generous |)er8on com- 
passionates the lot of those, who are obliged to toil for his ben- 
efit or gratification. He lightens their burdens ; treats them 
idlth kindness- and affection ; studies to promote their interest 
and happiness ; and, as much as possible, conceals from them 
Ibeir servitude, and his saperiority. 

4. On the distinctions of rank and fortune, fie does not set 
foo high a valuer and though the circumstances of life require^ 
that there should be hewers of wood, and drawers of water, yet 
be forgets not that mankirul are by nature equal ; all being the 
oQspring of God, the subjects of his moral government, and 
joiat heirs of immortality. A conduct directed by such prio^ 
<ripl^^ gives a master claims, which no money ean purchase, no 
labour can repay. His afifeotion can only foe compensated by 
love ; his kindness by gnatitude^ and his cordiaUty by the ser- 
vice ef the heart* 



Monition ie Parents, 

1. It is to be wished that parents would consider what a 
lariety of circumstances tend to render the evil reports of their 
children, respecting their teachers, false and exaggerated. 
TMy judge hastily^ partially, imperfectly, and improperly, 
from tlie natural defects and weakness of their age. They, like- 
vise* too often intentionally misrepresent things. They hate 

)•. Ilioee who restrain them^ they feel resentment for correction, 
althoi^h wQicted tor the basest miscoivduf^V \N\vte^;s V^n <^, Oc»^^* 
2bejrJoye idlejaeasy and the iadu\geivce« oliVVi&VtVx^saA* 
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2. J/ike all human creature's, thej are apt not to know when 
fhey arc well treated, and tocomp^-tin. Let parents ttien con- 
si'tfr these things impartially, aixl becaulious Oi asi'erbing the 
ch^r.'.cte^,and disturbing the hnppiiiess ot t'.uise who may prol>- 
ahiy (leeerve thanks rather thun ill usnge; ^\hose oiTice iv at 
best lull uf care and nnxiety ; and wheu it is in^^rru^ fed by 
the injudicious inte rfercnce or coraplaintF of thu parents, bt* 
comes intolerably burdensome, if a narent susjtect their con- 
fide nee to have bi'en misplaced, it is be^st to uitlldr^w it in- 
mediately, without altercation 'ind ^vilhout reproiches. 

3. It would also be an excellent m/thud of consulting their 
own peace, and the welfare of their other scholars, if preceptors 
made a ride to exciudt' from their schools the children of those 
parents vho are unjiisittly discontented. I have often heard 
old and experienced instructors declare, that the whole busi- 
ness (f mana<>;in^ a large school, and training the pupils to 
learni.'ig and virtue, was nothins^ in comparison \%ith the trou- 
ble which was givien by whimsieat, ignorant, and discoutented 
pareuls. ^^^^w^^ 

Arachne and Melissa, 

1. A GOOD teniiper is one of the (irincipal ins^redients of 
happinesi^. This, it will be said, is the wf>rk of narure, and 
must be horn with us; and so in a good measure it is; yet it 
ma}' be acquired by art, and f unproved by culture. Almost 
every ohj»^ct that attracts o!ir norice, has n bright f»nd a dark 
side ; and he that habituates himself to look at the displeasing 
side, will sour his disposition, md coM'-ocpuntly impair his 
happ-nes^ ; while he w^o beholds it on the hriishi side, insen- 
sibly meliorates his temper; and, by thi? means, improves bis 
own happieess and the' happiness ot all about him. 

2. Arachne and -Melissa are two Menu's. They are alike 
in birth, fortune, educvtion ajid accomplishments. They were 
origipally alike in temper too; bui by clifferfut managements 
are grown the reverse <wf each other. Aie.chne has accustom- 
ed herself to look only on the dark side of ev-ery object. If a 
nev? litrrary work makes its anp^-atance with a thousand beau- 
ties, au! but one or two blemishes, she slightly skims over the 
passaires tha* should givo her ple.isuT, and dv^eiis upon those 
only that till her with dislike. If you show her an excellent 

portrait, she looks at somo part of the drao'Ty, that has been ne- 
^lected, or io a /land or a finger v»Weh\iB»\»^^Ii\^^^.vx^^^\!^AVJ^^^ 
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3. Her garden is a very beautiful oae, and kept with great 
neatnetfl and elegance ; but if you take a walk with her into it» 
f he talks to you of nothing but blights and storms, of snails 
and caterpillers, and how iispossible it is to keep it from the 
litter of falling leaves, and worm casts, if you sit down in 

I one of her tem(>lo8, to enjoy a delightful prospect, she ob- 
••rves to you that there is too much wood or loo little water ; 
thai the day is too sunny, or too gloomy ; that it is sultry or 
windy ; and finishes with a long harangue upon the wretched- 
ness of our climate. When you return with her to the com- 
paay, in hopes of a little cheerful conversation, she casts a 
^loom overall, by giviug you the history of her own bad healthy 
or of some melancholy acci(!eRt that has befallen oue of her 
children. — Thus she insensibly sinks her own S(>irils, and the 
spirits of all aroun^l her; ami at last discovers, she kuows not 
vtby^ that her friends are grave. 

4. Melidsa is the reverse of all this. By habitup.ting herself 
to look on the bright side of objects, she ikrfserv&a :t per-'etu* 
al cheerfulness in herself, which by a kind of happy contagion, 
«he communicates to all about her. If any misfortune has 
befallen her, she considers that it might have been worse, and 
is thankful to Providence for an escape. She rejoices in soli- 
tude, as it gives lier an opportunity of knowing liers»>lf ;/ind in 
•ociety, because she communicates the happiness she enjoys. 
She opposes every man's virtues to his failings, and can find 
out something to cherish and applaud in the very worst of her 
acquaintance. She opens every book with a desire to be en- 
tertained or instructed, and therefore seldom misses what she 
looka for. Walk with her, though it be but on a heath or a com- 
mon, and she will discover numberless beauties, unobserved 
before, in the hills, the dales, the brooms, brakes, and the va- 
riegated flowers of weeds and poppies. She enjoys every 
obaoge of weather, and of season, as bringing with it some 

. advantages of health or convenience. 

5. In conversation, you never hear her repeating her own 
grievances, or those of her neighbours, or (what is wont of all) 
their faults and imperfections. If any thing of the latter kind 

I be mentioned in her hearing, she has the address to turn it 
into entertainment, by changing the most odious railing into 
a pleasant raillery. Thue BleWfiaa, WVe V\\^ \i^^% ^B!^«^>>»r 
trey from every weed: ivhile Atw\)^u«>>SpJ&^^ ^^S^^i*'^ 
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poison from (he fairest flowery. The consequence is, that of two 
tempers, once very nearly allied, the one is forever sour and 
dls?a{i&lie($ ; (he other always pleased and cheerful; the one 
spreads a universal gloom; the other a continual sunshine. 

An Addnss to Parents, 

1. To you, who are parents, nature itself has given a tender 
concern for your children's welfare, as your own ; and remindi 
you Justly, that, as you have brought them inio (he dangers 
of lifsi your business is to provide that they get well through 
tbeni. Now, the only provision commonly attended to, of 
wealth and honours, can never produce happiness, unless the 
mind, on which all depends, be taught to enjoy them properly. 
Tortunc^ without this, will but lead (hem to more abandoned 
sallies of extravagance, and e:spose them to more public cen- 
sure. Education then is the great care with which you are 
entrusted ; scarcely more for their sakcs than your own. You 
may he negligent of your son's instruction, but il is on you as 
vreli as hi;iisc-]f, that his ignorance and contemptihleness will 
bring both reproach and inconvenience. You may be regard- 
less of his morals; but you may be the person who will at last 
most sevMtly feel the want of them. 

2. You may be inditTerent about his religion ; but remember, 
diitifuiiiess to you is one great principle of religion, and unless 
you promote such habits, you may bitterly repent (when it is 
too iale) your omission to cultivate in him ; and you may live 
and (lie miserable on his account, whom tim>;ly care would 
have made your .}oy and comfort. Therefore, in a case of such 
moment, let no false shame nor favourite passion prevail over 
yon, but * Give your hearts wholly to the Lord who made you.' 

3. Lay the foundation of your lives here, on the firm ground 
of Christian faith ; and buihl upon it whatever is just and good, 
Tforthy and noble, till the structure be complete in moral beau- 
ty. The world, into which your children are entering, lies in 
mrait for them with a variety of temp?a(ions. Unfavourable 
sentiments of religion will soon be suggested to (hem, and all the 
snares of luxury, false honour and interest, spread in their waj, 
which, with most of (heir rauk, are too successful, and to many, 
fatal. 

4. Happy the few, who in any part of life become sensible 



7 
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irrong steps which they have taken ! But happiest of moD 
he, who by an even course of right conduct, from the 6r8t,i 
faras buman frailty permits, has at once avoided the miserii 
of sin, the sorrows of repentance, and the ditficaltieg of virtm 
who not only can think of his jwesent state with composur 
bat reflect on his past behaviour with thankful api»robatiofi 
and look forward with unmixed joy to that important futui 
hour, when he shall appear before God, and humbly offer j 
him a w^xolelife spent in his service. 



'^^^^^^^/^ 



Youth the proper season for gaining knowledge* 

1. The duty which young people owe to their instroctoi 
cannot be better shown, than in the effect which the iostm 
tions they receive have upon them. They would do we: 
therefore, to eonsider the advantages of aa early attention i 
these two things, both of great importance, knowledge and r 
li^ion. • 

2. The great use of knowledge, in Jall its various branche 
.18 ko free the mind from the prejudices of ignorance; and ' 

give it juster and more enlarged conceptions, than are the me 
growth of rude nature. By reading we add the experience 
others to our own. It is the improvement of the mind cbiefl; 
that makes the difference between man and man ; and giv< 
one man a real superiority over another. 

3. Besides, the mind must be employed. The lower orde 
of men have their attention much engrossed by those emplo; 
inents, in which the necessities of life engage them : and it 
happy that they have. Labour stands in the room of educi 
Hon ; and fills up those vacancies of mind, which, in a state < 
idleness, would be engrossed by vice. And if they who hai 
more leisure do not substitute something in the room of tbi 
their miods also will become the prey of vice ; and the more 8< 

\ as they have the means to indulge it more in their power. ! 
is an undoubted truth, that one vice indulged, introduci 
others ; and that each succeeding vice becomes more deprave 
If then the mind must be employed, what can fill up its vacu 
'ties more rationally than the acquisition of knowledge ? Bi 
however necessary to us knowledge may be, religion, we kno^ 
is infinitely more so. The one adorns a man, and gives bic 
It is true, superiority, and rank la tiii!e\\)V&VB^^ ^>!sk^\^^ 
lutcJy essential to bii bappin^u* 
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4. Id the midst of youth, health, and abundance, the \irorI4 
ja apt to appear a verj gay and pleasing scene f it engages our 
desiit B ; and) in a degree, satisfies them also. But it is wisdom 
to coudider, that a time viiW come, vfhea joutb, health, and 
/ortune, vitl all fail us : and if disappointment and vexation 
do not sour our taste for pleasure, at least sickness and infir- 
jnities will destroy U. in these gloomy seasons, and, abov^ 
all, at the approach of death, what will become of us, without 
religion ? W hea this world fails, where shall we fly, if we ex- 
pect no refuge in another ? Without holy hope in God, and 
resignation to his will, and trust in him for deliverance, wbat 
is there that can secure us against the evils of life ? 

5. 'J^he great utility, therefore, of knowledge and religion be- 
ing thus apparent, it is highly incumbent upon us to pay a sto^ 
dious niteutlon to them in our youth. If we do not, it is more 
than probable that we shall never do it; that we shall grow old 
in ignorance, by neglecting the one ; and old in vice, by ne- 
glecting the other. 

6. For improvement in knowledge, youth is certainly the 
.fittest season. The mind is then ready to receive any imprea- 
.sion. It is free from all that care and attention which, in ri- 
pper age, the affairs of lUe bring with them. The memory too 

' is stronger, and better able to acquire the rudiments of know- 
Jedge ; and as the mind is then void of ideas, it is more suited 
to those parts of learning which are conversant in worda. 
Besideif, there arc sometimes in youth a modesty and docility, 
which, in advanqed years, if those ypars especially have been 
left a prey to ignorance, become self sufficiency and prejudice ^ 
and these eSV^tually bar up all the inlets to knowledge. But, 
above all, utiless habits of attention and application are early 
gained, we shall scarcely acquire them afterwards. The in- 
.Gonsiderate yjouth seldom reflects upon this, nor knows his loss, 
,til1 he knows also that it cannot be retrieved. 

7. Nor is youth more the season to acquire knowledge, than 
to form religious habits. It is a great point to get habit on the 
side of virtue : it will make every thiog smooth and easy. The 
learliest principles are generally the most lasting ; and those 
of a religious oast are seldom wholly lost. Though the temp- 

iAfions ofthe.vrorld may, now and then, draw the well prin- 

'^pledjoatb mii^ ; yet his priqcigtep \)«\b^^^U^^s^T ^v^^^ 
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irUh bis practice, there is hope, that in the end (he better part 
ma^ overcome the worse, and bring ob a reformation : where- 
as he, who has suSered habits of vice to get possession of his 
youth, has little chance of being brought back to a sense of re- 
ligion and virtue. 

8. There are persons, who would restrain youth from imbi- 
bing any religious principles, till they can judge for them- 
selves ; lest they should imbibe prejudice for truth. But why 
should not the same caution be used in sciences also, and the 
minds of youth left void of all impressions ! The experiment, 
I fear, in both cases, would be dangerous. If the mind were 
left uncultivated during so long a period, though nothing else 
fihould find entrance, vice cortainly would ; and it would make 
the larger shoots, as the soil would >)e vacant. It would be bet- 
ter that youog persons receive knowledge and religion mixed 
Tritb errour, than none at all. For when the mind comes to re-. 
fleet, it may deposit its prejudices by degrees, and get right at 
last: but in a state of stagnation it will infallibly become foul. 

9. To conclude, our youth bears the same proportion to 
our more advanced life, as this world does to the next. — In 
this life we must form and cultivate thosre habits of Tirtue* 
which will qualify us for a better state. If we neglect them 
here, and contract habits of an opposite kind, instead of gain- 
ing that exAlted state, which is promised to our improvement, 
we shall of course sink into that state, which is adapted to the 
habits we iiave formed. 

le. Exactly thus is youth introductory to manhood; to 
which it is, properly spejking, a state of preparation. — During 
this season, we must qualify oursleves for the parts we are to 
act hereafter. In manhood we bear the fruit, which has in 
youth been planted. If we have sauntered away our youth, 
we must expect to be ignorant men. If indolence and inat* 
tention have taken au early possession of us, they will prob- 
ably increase as we advance in life ; and make us a burden to 
ourselves, and useless to society. If again, we sufier ourselves 
to be misled by vicious inclinations, they will dayly get new 
streuj^th, and end in dissolute lives. But if we cultivate our 
minds in youth, attain habits of attention and industry, of 
virtue and sobriety, we shall find ourselves weH prepared to 
act our future parts in life ; and what above all things ou^Ut ta 
be out care, by gaining this cotam&xA «^N«t ^\w?t'^^«^> ^^ 
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« 

shall be more able as we get t'orwani in the world, to reftUt 
jevery new temptatiou, as soon as it appears. 



•%^^t^^»/^ 



Ejc€€unvn vfCranmer^ 

1. Queen Mary d^'ti-roiineci to bring Cranmer, whom she 
bad long detained in {prison, to punishment ; and in order more 
fully to satiate her vf ngennce, she. resolveci to punish him for 
heresy, rather than for treason. He uaa cited by the ro|)e to, 
«tand his (rial at Jtiome; and though he was koowa to be kept 
in close custody at Oxtbrd, he was, upon his sot appearing* 
^condemned as contumacious. Bonner, bishooof London, and 
Thiriebjf bishop of Ely, were seni to degrade him ; and the 
former executed the melancholy ceremony, with all the joy 
and exultation which suited his savage nature. The implaca- 
ble spirit of the queen, not satisfied with the future misery of 
Cranaicr, which she believed inevitable, and with the execu- 
tion oi that dreadful sentence to which he was condemned, 
prompted her also to seek the ruin of his honour, and the 
iniumy of his name. Persons were employed to attack himy 
not in the way of disputation, against whicti he was sufficient* 
]y armed, but by flattery, insinuation, and address; by repre- 
eeuting the dignities to which his character still entitled him, i( 
jie would merit them by a recantation ; by giving bim hopes of 
Jofij^ enjoying those powerful friends.whom his beneficent diapo- 
jitiQn had attached to him, during the course of his prosperity. 

2. Overcome by the fond love of life ; terrified by the pros- 
pect of those tortures which awaited him ; heallowed^in an un- 
guarded hour, the sentiments of nature to firevail over his re- 
eolution. and agreed to subscribe the doctrines of the papal su^*^ 
premacy, and of real presence. The court, equally perfidious 
and cruel, was determined that this recantation should avfli) 
him nothing ; and sent oi:ders that he should be required to a&> 
|[nowledge his errour .in church before the whole people: and 
thet he should thence be immcHlia!ely carried to execution* 

3. Cranmer, whether he had received a secret iotimatio|i 
of the'r depign. or had repented of his weakness, surprised the 
audience oy a contrary declaration. He said, that he was 
well apprised of the obedience which he owed to his 80ve« 
re}gn and the laws; but that h\9 duty extended no farther 

-i^fn to submit patiently to their commMivi^ \ «iwd (o bear, 
w/tAout reehtaace, wrfaatever hatdaYi\v>* V\ie^ AswWV Vs^^va 



/ 
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upon Iiim ; that a superiour duty, the duty which he owed to hig 
jimker, obliged him to speak truth od all occnsions; and 
not to relinquish, by a base denial, the holy doctrine which 
the Supreme Being had revealed to mankind ; that there wa9 
one miscarriage in his li^, of which, above all others, he se* 
yerely repented ; the insincere declaration of faith to whichf 
be had the weakness to consent, and which the fear of death 
alone had extorted from him : that he took this opportunity of 
atOBiDg for bis errour, by a sincere and o;>en recantation ; aud 
-was willing t0 8eal,with his blood,Umt doctrine whif^h he (irmly 
lielieved to be communicated from heaven : and that, as liis 
hand had errtil, by betraying his heart, if should first be pun* 
iehed by a severe but just doom, and should first pay the for- 
feit of ita offences. 

4« He was then led to the stake, amidst the insult? ofhis- 
enemies : and having now summoned up all the force of his 
oniod, he bore their scorn, as wdl as the torture of his punish- 
ment, with singular fortitude. He strctclied out his Imnd, 
and without betraying, either by his countenance or motions, 
the least sign of weakness, or even of feeling, he hehl it in the 
flames till it was entirely consumed. — His thoughts senned 
irholly occupied with reflections on his former fault, and he 
called aloud several times, * This hand has offciHrtM!.' — 
SatibQed with that atonement, he then discovered a scntnfy 
in his countenance; and when the fire attacked his body, he 
seemed to be quite insensible of his outward sufferin^rs, and by 
the force of hope and resolution, to have collected his mind, 
eltogethcr within itself, and to repel the fury of the tlaines. 
He was undoubtedly a man of merit ; possessed of learning 
and capacity, and adorned with candour, sincerity, and 
beneficence, and all those virtues which were fitted torendei; 
bim useful and amiable in society. 



Slory of the Spaniard and Peruvian* 
1. Don Pedro Mendez was a Spaniard of ooble extrae- 
Cion ; but the extravagance of his progenitor had rendered 
bim incapable of supporting himself in the rank to which he 
was entitled by birth. Whether it be from pride or sentiment, 
it IB certainJy mortifying for a man to walk as a stranger 
through those estates which formerly belonged to his family> 
9i2d which be himself might, or ousV\\ V<> \wi^ ^j^^^s^^wA. 
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2. This, mih other causes of chagrin he dajly experieny 
ced, determiiied-bim (o leave Spain. The resource, in those 
cases, is generally to repair to America ; and his remaining 

, friends procured him an establishment at Lima, that was not 
only lucrative in itself, but ^ifforded him great opportunities 
of tradins to the Manillas from Acapuico, and to Europe 
by means of the galleons which sailed between Lima and Old 
Spain. 

3. In a few years after his arrival in Peru, he found himself 
in a very affluent and desirable situation. The income 
which arose from his ofijce and mercantile pursuits, was quite 
sufficient to defray the charges of living in a sumptuous asd 
magnificent style, and by which he enjoyed all the pleasures 
that a country, favoured by the most powerful influences of 
the sun, can afford. 

4. For this purpose, he bought an elegant villa near the 
city of Cruso, atK>ut 180 miles from Lima, to which he 
frequently retired. It was situated on a plain (hat, by a 
gentle descent to the westward, terminated on the banks of 
the lake Titiaca. To the eastward, at five miles distance, 
was seen part of the chain of lofty mountains which is called 
the Andes; and the intervening space was filled by lofty 
woods, with plains betv;een, so disposed as to make a very 
picturesque appearance. This district was perfectly adapted, 
either for the diversion of shooting, or other pleasures of con- 
templation ; and here Mendez usually amused himself with 
one or the other, as inclination prompted him. 

5. An illiberal prejudice has, in too many instances, fixed 
upon nations the odium which the crimes of individuals hare 
merited. The Spaniards are said tp.be cruel, because a set 
of wretches, whose vices had rendered their fortunes desperate 
in Europe, were banished upon a kind of forlorn expedition, 
to make discoveries upon a new continent. 

6. The event surpassed expectation ; and those men, whom 
the fear of punishment had not kept within bounds when in 
Europe, did not scruple in America to commit the most 
horrid crimes. But they perpetrated these crimes not more 
or less because they were Spaniard?, but because they were 
bad men. Had they been Englishmen, who is there so h.^rdy 

as to pretend that they would have 4»een moro human? ? It is 
^ (fegratJation from human n»\\\xte lo 6^7, V\\?>>^ ^ cvy^V^-^n^t- 



01, or an unpriiici[)led nation exists ; and the case is 
liendy deplorable, when we are obliged to cooFess, that 
il nations there are too many individuals who deserve 
p epithets. 

The seeds of humanity and good sense were so strongly 
anted in the min<l of Mendes, that neither example nor 
ment could prevail on him to look upon slaves in any 
r light than as men ; and, as men in misfortune, he con- 
rd they bad a right to bis attention aud regard. Senti- 
ts like these couM not fail of producing their effect. 
ii pleasure he saw that those poor people, whom fortune 

placed under his eommand, were possessed of hearts 
iViic of glowing with the sincerest gratitude for the smallest 
Igence — indulgencies which t*?eir hard lot had taught 
1 how to value ; and they, on tne contrary. Inured to and 
acting severe usage, almost adored the man who treated 
n in so dififerent a manner, and whose benevolence seemed 
e interested in all their little concerns. 
. Love and gratitude wrought more powerfully among his 
es, than the ft*ar of punishment ever does among those 
• are subjected to masters less intelligent and humane, 
punishment was ever heard of amongst them but one, and 
appeared so dreadful, that it was more than sufficient to 
I the most refractory in awe. This was nolessthana 
lission from his service ; and they who were incapable of 
;ingof any thing else, could yet readily perceive the dis- 
BDtage of exchanging his serviof? for that of another. 
. Mendez had occr.sion to increase the number of his 
es : he repaired to the usual market at Lima, purchased 
lany as be intended, and was passing by the rest, when he 
rd the strokes of a whip at a small distance. He turned 
observed a Spaniard who was severely lashing a PeruviaUi. 
> seemed to be between fifty and sixty years of age. This 
t, though afflicting to Mendez, was too common to have 
aged his particular attention, if the behaviour of the 
3rer had hot been too remarkable to be overlooked. 
0. He regarded his tormentor with a kind of fixed con- 
pt, that seemed to absorb his other ideas, and, at least to 
earance, rendered him insensible even of pain.^ ' My friend/ 
, Mendca to the Spaniard, ' what has the man done, that 
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you must punish bim in the siarket place f' ' He wil( nt 
acknowledge me hit masUr, replied the Spaniard, nvei 
heated with rage^ and the diabolical exercise he had been at 
* he does not deserve to live. I will let you know/ con 
tinued be^ turning to the slave, whose calm intrepidity add« 
fuel to his passion, ' I will let you know that all men wei^ 
not born free, and that dogs like you ought te r^oiee in 
aerve.' 

11. The slave took no other notice than by a smile, so sai 
castic, that the Spaniard could not but feel his inferiority 
to the very man whom he was loading with injuries. ' li 
he to be sold V demanded Mendes — ' T4>s, if any body wil 

. buy him,' replied the other^ *• but he so contrives to give sad 
saucy and impertinent answers to all who speak to him, tha 
though 1 have brought him here three successive market days 
I 5tund no more chance of selling him than at first' ' Wha 
are his faults,' demandetf Mendez, ^ that you are so pai 
ticularly intent upon selling him ?'-^* Why, to tell you th< 
truth,' answered the Spaniard, ' he is a very good slave, am 
can do very well if he will i but he is not broke to servitndi 
and slavery yet, and I do not like the trouble, that is all; sc 
^fyou like him, you shall have liim a bargain/ 

12. Afendfz then sccosted the slave, and asked him if h 
was willing to serve bim. * To serve you !' replied the slave 
in a tone in which surprise and derision were united — 'ar 
you willing to serve me ? God and uatore have made u 
equal : why should 1 become >our slave ? I must submit I 
force; but never, never will I consent to serve the detest 
ed race of those who overthrew the Incas, my progenitor! 
Oh, Astabftlipa ! and ye immortal shades who now reside ii 
bliss with the sun your father, hear me, ye renowned spirits 
I pant to be with you, that 1 may see in the Bodk of Fate th 
plagues, the tenfold curses, that are preparing for the pei 
fidious and blood-thirsty Spaniards ! May the swift vengeanc 
of heaven overtake them, and exterminate the devote 
racer 

13. Mendez shuddered with horrour at his imprecation, bu 
notwithstanding, interrupted him« *• If, as you say, yei 
must submit to force, you must consent that the man wh< 
e»J)B himself your master, do transfer bis right to me. — Per 

Mfp§ the change may be to ;fout «Anmv\:&^<&\ >HQ^«e it cai 
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Itareelj' be.' So saying, he paid jthe Spaniard his demand, 
tnd delivered UarmoDa» tVir that was the name of the slave* 
in charge to his servants, to be talLen home amoQg his other 
feryantSii 

14^ Meudez dined that day at the Viceroy's, and stayed rai- 
Jtaerlate; but the nesLt morning he ordered Uaripona to be 
bfougbt to him. He entered, and Meudez commanded his 
jservants to retire. ' Uarmooa,' said he, ' I was yesterday 
apprized of yoyr unhappy fortune by a gentleman at the 
Viceroy^s, who informed oie that you were the chief of a 
party of Indians at war with us, and that your company had 
been taken prisoners, and publicly sold. 

15. I have long been of opiuion that, by mild methods, your 
«Ian0 might be brought to think better of the Spaniards in 
general, and that a mutual treaty of amity would tend much 
lo promote the welfare of both nations. But private opinion, 
jand private influence, can avail but little against general 
cioatoms and prejudices, liowever ill founded : yet, though I 
iCan but little promote the general good, it is a pleasure, a hap- 
piness to me, when an op|K>ri unity occurs of alleviating the 
distresses of particulars. From this instant you are free* 
Consider yourself as no longer in slavery.' 

16. Description is unequal to the task of conveying an ade- 

3uate idea of Harmona^s look and appearance while Men- 
ez was speaking. He seemed the statue of amazement; 
and when Mendez was silent, he appeared as if he had just 
awoke from a dream. — ' Is it possible,' exclaimed he, the 
lear of affection stealing down his cheek, ^ is it possible that 
a Spaniard can think and feel for the woes of a Peruvian ? 
Have they sympathetic hearts? Ah, no! it cannot he! 
Heaven, to show that nothing Is beyond its power, has formed 
one benevolent and humane ! Forgive me, theo, ye illustrious 
shades I ye mighty dead ! if 1 forget your wrongs, and love 
that one Spaniard !' 

17. * Hear me, Harmona,' interrupted Mendez, ' mankind 
is every where the sanie; the bad are intermixed with the 
good, and their number is but too considerable; yet we are 
Dot thence to conclude that all are' bad. It was unhappy for 
Peru' and IVTesico, that the Spaniards who conquered them 
^ere destitute of huiQBnity ; hut, believe me, the rest of tha 
Bitioa bold them in dei2hii\Won and a\)Yko\te.tv&^\\vs ^>^^% 
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your prejadices, and permit me to assure you, that there 
hundreds amongst us, who ^f ould be glad to do you that { 
office you so much admire in me. 

16. The mind of the Peruvian was open to conviction, 
he acquiesced in the sentiments of Mendez. He staic 
Lima a short time, and then became impatient to retut 
his own country. Mendez offered to provide him with 
veniences for the journey, but he would accept of not; 
more than a Peruvian habit, with a fowliog piece and s 
ammanitioB. ' Farewel !' said he, taking his beucfacto 
the hand, ^ I shall never see you again, but I shall alv 
remember you ivith love and gratitude. The infants oi 
nation shall lisp your name, and it shall be repeated an 
those of our ancestors when we sacrifice at the Rock of Morf 
He parted with a heart surcharged vrilh affection, and 
Mendez to the enjoyment of that satisfaction whicHK a 
from the exercise of virtue. j \ \ 

Id. At the beginning of the following year, MendezV 
his country house near Cusco. One mjriiing, as he was ri 
alone through the vast tract of wood which covers the fo 
the Andes, he strayed beyond his usual limits, and found 
«elf in a grove, the beauty of which enchantf*d him. Th( 
was captivated with a profusion of vivid plants, unknov 
colder climates : the orange, plantain, and the beauteous ai 
diffused an enlivening fragrance ; and at a distance, thr 
the trees, appeared a cascade, which, after foaming o^ 
rocky descent, was precipitated into a lake below. The 
lime and beautiful were united in this pleasing scene, 
Mendez felt his affection expand to the immense Auth 
Nature. That animating enthusiasm which great minds i 
are capable of, that admits the soul, as it were, into an ir 
diate converse with the Deity, had taken possession o 
foculties. 

O Uioi^ immortal source of loyeliness, 
Haw shall I speak thy praise ! thou great perfection ! 
HoMT infinite! beyond that narrow grasp 
Of all created being — The universe, 
The vast expanded frame of animation^ 
Ail, all united, never can express 
Thy boundless attributes ! For thou thyself, 
Thoiijonly know'st, and catttt dtclaxelhy praise 1 
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28. As Mendez repeated these lines, ten armed Prnivian^ 
^shed out of a thicket and seized him. They immediately 
filled hb mule, and threw the carcase into the lake; and after 
.tying tbe hands of Mendez, they led him away in triumph, 
through a vjariety of passes, into the inmost recesses of the 
jmoiintaiofl. They travelled till evening, when they at length 
liiTlved at a cultivated plain of about four leagues in circumfer- 
ence, ^rhleh was quite environed with lofty inountains. The 
Iribes came forth to meet them. They testified their joy at 
an accident which alTorded a captive Spaniard to sacrifice at 
the tomb of Quimato. They led him with shouts atid clam- 
.oora to their temple. It was a rude edifice, built with stones 
pf an enormous magnitude. The unhappy Mender was stretch- 
ed upon the altar; and the priest^ with a ferocious and ipalig- 
mnt joy, prepared the fata! knife,. j^ 

•^ 21. * Wretch !' said the hoary murderer, * now shall thou 
feel some of those intolerable pangs which thy accursed race 
Lve infiicled on the children of the sun : now shalj tly sir 
liKFa shrink from the scorching flames, and thy flesh quiver be- 
neath the deep inflicted wound of the sharp flint : and oh, ye 
murdered heroes of Pern, ye illustrious descendants of our 
holy Ificas, regard propitious this instance of remembrance 
yre pay to ypur sufferings and wrongs I Teach me, for ye have 
wofuily experienced, to torture this daemon, this Spaniard : in- 
jpire me with tenfold hatred and revenge, that I may make 
a sacrifice grateful to your souls, and worthy the injuries ye 
have patiently endured.* 

22. The cry of revenge ran through the m"ltitude. The 
very children caught the wild anguish and euinity of their pa- 
rents, whilst the priest renewed the memory of their forefathers^ 
and only waited his signal with their brands to kindle the de- 
Touring flame. 

23. And now an awful silence reigned through the crowd; 
(he mothers held up their babes to behold the blood of the 
Spaniard sprinkled on the walls of their temple : the arm of 

' the executioner was raised; nay it was even descending, when 
a voice, in the piercing accents of distress, broke through the 
stillness of the people, and cried, ' Stop, Yef»edo! rash man, for- 
bear !' — It was the voice of Harmona, the voice jof their chief. 
Be had heard the shouts of the Peruviana : Ue li;Mt«\is.d io^ 
discover tie came, fle rejoiced Ig w« u ^V^^^^^^k^^^^^^^^ 
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on the altar of Morsan, and ran to assist at the sacrifice. He 
approached — he started — he beheld the face of Mendez, his 
benefactor, his deliverer, and his suul sunk within at his dan- 
ger. — ' Stop!' he cried, 'Yepedo I rash man, forbear!* and 
flung hb intervening body to shelter his extended, beloved 
friend. 

24. Who can describe the visage of E[armona, ^rhen he 
raised the rescued Mendez from the earth ! Who can tell the 
gratitude of the Peruvians, when he gave him to them as his 
deliverer from the rude hands of tyranny, anil from the dis- 
graceful whip ! — * It is Mendez,' said Harmona, ' my breth- 
ren, it i3 my friend, the friend of man, and of the Peruvians ! 
He delivered me from bondage, and from death, and sent mc 
to my kindred and my people.' 

25. 4[*he name of Mendez, the deliverer of Harmona, wai 
known among the tribes ; they were struck with horrour ai 
the murderous act of ingratitude they had almost perpetrated 
they fell prostrate at his feet, and with wild anguish beggei 
his forgiveness : they rose, admired, loved and adored him. 

20. Mendez remained a few days with the Indians, whc 
finding his manners and principles so different from the ides 
which they had entertained of (he Spaniards, were glad tc 
acquiesce in every thing he thought proper to offer for the! 
advantage. A treaty of commerce and friendship was estab 
lished between them and the Spaniards ; by which th3 latte; 
have not only got rid of a troublesome enemy on the!; 
frontiers, but likewise derive great advantages by trading witl 
them for gold and emeralds. 

27. Thus the t>eoevolence and virtue of one man eonld ao 
coroplish, what the politics of the fraudulent might in vaii 
have attempted. Happy would it be for mankind, if maximi 
fio obvious, and principles so gratifying to the well-turnef 
mind, were rather more general ! But the present interest 
with most men, outweighs all distant consideration, howevei 
great; and it is, perhaps, impossible to convince the world ii 
general, that conscience and interest are perfectly recon 
oileable to each other. 



Address from a Preceptor to his Pupils, 
i. / AM truly sensible of the important trust reposed in me 

and cMDQt but feci • ioUQUud« l^ ^«\iBx%f^ W^vCc^^l^^mtT 
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I will not say thit the pecuniary emoiument arieins: Trom it 

f 13 by any means indififerent to me* No man wou!a socriiice 

hia ease, and enter into an anxious employment, without a 

desire of those rewards which are allotted to industry. And 

it 18 equitable that he, who is willing to step forward, sad 

render himself extensively useful to i.tlje-s, shoi^Id dtrivo 

auch advantages from his exertions, as OiT-.y render his old 

age easy and respected, or provide for the wants of a nsiug 

. family. But I must declare on the other band, that the 

' aatiafaction arising from a consciousness of performing the 

duty incumbent on me, and rendering a service equivalent to 

the recomi>ense, sweetens every labour, and gives additional 

Value to the |)ecuniary compensation. 

2. You are placed here for two purposes; the improve- 
ment of the understanding, and the formation of virtuous 
principles for the guidance of your moral conduct. Improve- 
ment of the understanding is apparently the first object in your 
entrance at scliool ; but it cannot be doubted but that im* 
provement of the heart is really esteemed by those to whom 
'you are most dear, at a higher price than the finest accom- 
pliahment of the most cultivated intelleet^- It is your 
business to unite these estimable objects, and to suQer your 
hearts and understandings to vie with each other in the pursuit 
of excellence/ 

3. The principal purpose of my frequent addresses, is to 
promote the knowledge and the practice of the Christiaa 
religion ; and in the performance of this purpose, I shall of* 
necessity be led to recommend the purest system of moralltyi^ 
Ethies, improved and exalted by the Christian religicif, 
become the guides to real wisdom and solid happiness, to 
which they could never attain when taught only in thdschoola 
of heathen philosophy. In the religions part of your educa- 
tion, it is not expected that you should be engaged in the pro- 
found disquisitions of theology. The plain doctrines of the 
religion which you have been taught to profess, must be ex- 
plained to you ; but the principal business is, to open your 
hearts for the reception of those sentiments and precepts, 
vrhich conduce to the direction of your actions in the em- 
ployment and engagements of your subsequent life. In the 

firilt place, I must tEea remind you of tbe oeceaaity of rending 
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the Scriptures { that is, of driuking the sacred paters At tho 
fouotain. 

4. But to read the Scfiptures to advantage, judgment 19 
necessary ; aad as judgment at your age is not mature, you 
must seek and follow the directiojis of your instructors. At 
your age. the plainest^ and most perspicuous passages will best 
ideserve and reward your attention. The historica) [>art8 of 
the Old Testament will entertain you^ if you conFider (hem 
only in a classical vjew^ as valuable passages of ancient 
history; but I chiefly refer you to the bookjs which qaore imr 
mediately conduce to moral instruction. 

6. If you read the Old Testament with a taste for its betti^ 
ties, you will accomplish two im[:ortant purposes at the same 
time. You will acquire a knowledge of tJie Holy Bible, 
"which is your duty; and you will improv.e your taste and 
judgment, which is your business as studc n(s ip the course of 
a polite education. The New Testament requires the peculiar 
attention of every one who professes jiimsplf a Christian. Bgt 
here also judgnient is necessary to direct the »tude|it in the 
node cf bis study. To one who has not the ^quisile share 
of introductory >kpow ledge, the gospel w UI appear to contaii^ 
many difficulties. As you cannot yet engage in thenlogical 
studies, I must recommend it to you to take. up the Tpstament 
Viiih that humility which becomes all human creatures, but 
more particularly prrsons so young as you are^and so destitule 
of all that knowledge which ^can enable you to form a de- 
cisive opinion in divinity. 

6. You will do right to pay particular attention tptheaeri- 
mon on the moun^t, and to that admirable epitome of all moral 
philosophy, the rule of doing (o others as we wish them to dp 
Jtous. If you pay due obedience to this precept, you will 
never hesitate in determining what pari you shall act whenever 
difficulties occur. It will however be proper that you should 
.at an early age familiarize to your miiul the language of the 
Scriptures, in all their parts, though you should not be able 
fully to comprehend them. You will thus treasure up many 
^useful passages in yotir memory, which, on many occasions ia 
the course of your lives, may be useful. A very early ac- 
.^uaintance with the words of the Old and New Testament, 
xw^njiefc^^i^ adeguate idcfaa of their pieaaiog have beea 

f 
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obtained, hai been found useful in subsequent life to the pro* 
fesseii divine. 

7. And here I cannot bat animadvert on the prevalent 
neglectof the Holy Scriptures ; a n«?glect which (oo pUinly 
indicates a faint belief in the docirineo which they contain, 
and which ought to animate every parent and ia^tructor in 
the business of infusing religious sentiments, and a reverence 
for the Scriptures, while the mind is most suscepliblo of deep 
impressions. You who constitute a purt of the rising genera* 
tion, will exert yourselves in removing an evil which menaces 
the ruin of (he national morals and pros^peritr. 

8, They indeed, who are capablt^ of a sentiment so enlarged 
aa this, exhibit a manliness of mind, which ?.3 the more 
honourable to them as it is uncommon at their r.^e. la the 
religious part of your education, it voui^i ^e a disgraceful 
omission to neglect the catechism. I recommend it to you as 
a useful, though humble guide, and I wish to warn you cgainst 
that pride of heart which induces some persons to .^^light it, 
and from that spirit of censoriousness, which cuusf ^ in others 
a dislike of all that contradicts their own particular i^ersua- 
sion. 

0. You will in vain expect snceess in your studies, unless 
you implore a blessing on them from heaven; or if your 
should be [termitted by Providence to make a proficiency in 
knowledge for the sake of others, yon will not derive from 
your acquisition that degree of happiness wliieh you would 
otherwise enjoy. ^ You must ask the giver of every good gift 
for that most valuable gift of literary improvement. You are 
apt at your age to be thoughtless. You enjoy health and 
spirits. You are strangers to the cares of the world. Cheer- 
fulness indeed becomes you ; but let me prevail with you, 
when I entreat you to consider the value of time, and the im- 
portance of making s good use of it. 

10. Consider your parents. Form an idea of the anxiety 
which they feel on your account. You must have observed 
how eagerly they wish for your improvement. They iee\ a 
laiidablc ambition, which prompts them to desire that you may 
arrive at eminence in whatever pnjiVssinn or empIoym*>Ht 
you may htreafter be engaged in by Pi'ovidence. To them 
it wouttl he a painful sight to see you contemptible and un«. 
Bucceedful. But nothing can \md\ei%Xe >i q>\Ix^\ix^^^^\s^^^ 
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%iBise yoDr luecesi so effectually ai personal merit, or tbf ^ 
"qualities of a good di8|x>8itieD, adorned with a competent ibare 
of human learning and accempliBbmentB. 

1 L Tour parents do all in their power to promote your ioh 
^irovement ; hot after all, they cannot but know that it re- 
mains with yourselves to give efficacy and final good success 
to their endeavours. The mind is not lilce a vessel, into 
^hich may be poured any quantity of whatever the possessor 
clu>oses to infuse. It is rather like a plant, which, by the 
operation ef its own internal powers, imbibes the nutriment 
afforded by the earth. But, not to dwell on similies, it to 
eeriain that your instructors can serve yoQ only in conjonrf- 
tion with your own efiforts. Let me then entreat yon to 
exert yourselves, if you have any regard for your parents, 
^hose happiness so essentially depends on your conduct ; if 
you have any regard for your own honour, success, an4 
comfort ; if you hope to be useful and respected Insocietj^^i 
and happy in a future state. 



Brydone^s tkscription of Mount Etna* 

1i» There is no place on the surface of this gbbe, whieti 
unites so many awful and sublime oi>i(cts, as the sumoiM of 
Slount Etna. The immense elevation from (he surface of the 
earth, is drawn as it were to a single point, without any neigh- 
bouring mountain for the sensifs and imagination to rest upon, 
and recover fVom their astonishment in their %vp.y down to 
the world. This point or pinnacle is raised on the brink of 
an almost bottomless gulph, as old as the world, often discharg- 
ing rivers of fire, aud throwing out burning rocks, wi(h a 
noise which shakes the whole island ; add to this, the unbound* 
ed extent of the prospect, comprehending the greatest di- 
versity, and most beautiful scenery in n&rture ; with the rising 
sun, advancing in the east, to illuminate the wondrous scene, 
The whole atmosphere by degrees kindled up, and showed 
dimly and faintly the boundlt'ss firospect aronnd. Both sea 
and land looked dark and conTust^d, its if only emerging from 
their original chaos; and light and darkness seemed still undi- 
Tided ; till the morning, by degrees advancing, completed the 
mparatloa. 
S» TbesifiTBtue es^tinguis^d) «kiu^V\iA«\\^^^^ ^v^^^^^&ojr. 
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fbfests, t?hich bat now seemed blaek and boUomlest 
I, whence no ray was reflected to show their form oe 
8, ap(>ear a new creation rising to the sights catching lifti 
;auty from every increasing beam. The scene still eB« 
, and the horizon seems to widen and expand itself out 
es ; till the sun* like the great Creator, appears io tte 
nd with his plastic ray completes the mighty scene* 
)pears enchantment; and it is with difficulty wecan be^ 
^-e are still on earth.— ^The senses, unaccustomed totbo 
ity of such a scene, are bewildered and confounded $ 
is not till after some time, that they are capable of ae- 
ig and judging of the olyects which compose it. Thai 
if the sun is seen rising Oom the ocean, immense tractSE 
f sea and land interrening ; the islands of Lipari» Pan* 
klicut!!, Strombolo, and Volcano^ with their smoking 
ts, appear under your feet ; and you look down on the 
of Sicily as on a map ; and can trace every river througb, 
windings, from its source to its month. 
[*lie view is^absolntely bottndlesson everjr side; nor i«! 
my one object, within the circle of vision, to interrupt 
that the sight is every where lost in the immensity. 
(ircumference of the visible horizon on the to^i ot 
mnnoi be less than 2000 miles. At Malta, which im 
200 miles distant, they perceive all the frruptions frottt 
ond region ; and that island is often discovered front 
Hie half of the elevation of the mountain ; so that at the 
elevation, the horizon must extend to nearly doubla 
.stnnct;. But this is by much too vast for our sen* 
t intended to grasp so boundless a scenes I find by some 
Sicilian authors, that the African coast, as well as that 
les, with many of its islands, has been discovrred from 
> of Etna^ Of this however we cannot boost, though wa 
ry well believe it 

lut the most beautiful part of the scene is certainly the 
iin itself, the island of Sicily, and the numerous islands 
ound it. All these, by a kind of magic in vision, seeoi 
ey were broutrht close round the skirts of Etna ; thedit* 
Af>pearing reduced to nothing. The present crater of 
[eano is a circle of about three miles and a half in cfr- 
ence. It goes shetvins down on each ulie^ and foram a 
' hoUovf, like a vast ampVnlhsalKt* 
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5. From many places of (his space, issue volumes of smoke, 
w'l^ich, being much heavier than the circumambient air, in- 
•tead of rising in it as smoke generally does, roll down the 
side of the mountain like a torrent, till coming to that part of 
the atmosphere of the same specific gravity with itself, they 
shoot olf horizontally, and form a large tract in the air, accor- 
ding to the direction of the wind. The crater is so hot, that 
it is very dangerous, if not ynpossible, to go down into it. Be- 
aides, the smoke is very incommodious ; and, in many places, 
the surface is so soft, that there have been instances of peopis 
•inking down into it, and paying for their temerity with their 
lives. Near the centre of the crater is the great mouth of (Ift 
volcano. — And when wo reflect on the immensity of its depth, 
the V4st caverns whence so many lavas have issued ; the force 
of i^B f ntf rnal fire, ^nHicient to raise up those lavas to so great 
a btfizht ; the bi<Uing of the matter, the shaking of the moua- 
tain, \if^ e^iplosio.i ot Haming rocks, &c. we must allow, the 
mc^t eiUhusiMstic imagmntion, in the midst of all its terroun» 
can hardly ^irm an idea more dreadful. 

Birhop Be rklet/*s description of an Eruption of Mount VesuvimSw 

1. In the year 1717, in the middle of April, with -mtich 
difficulty I reachefl the top of Mount Vesuvius, in which I 
•aw a vast aperture full of smoke, that hindered me from 
secinf; its depth and figure. I heard within that gulph ex- 
traordinary sounds, which seemed to proceed from the bowels 
of the mountain, and, at intervals, a noise like that of thunder 
or cannou, with a clattering like the falling of tiles from the 
tops of houses into the streets. Sometimes, as the wind 
changed, the smoke grew thinner, dbcovering a very ruddy 
flame, and the circumference of the crater streaked with red 
and several shades of yellow. After an hour's stay, (ba 
smoke being moved by the wind, we bad short and partial 
prospects of the great hollow ; in the flat bottom of which I 
could discern two furnaces almost contiguous : that on the 
left, seeming about three yards over, glowing with ruddy 
flame^ and throwing up red hot stones, with a hideous noise, 
^hicb« as they fell back, caused the clattering already taken 
notice of. 
2. The Bih of fliayy in t\ie mouAi^^) 1 ^i&^uded the top oi 
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VpBUvius a second time, aad found a difir«*rent face of things. 
( The smoke ascendins; upright, afforded a full prosfx-ci of 'tie 
crater, which, as far as I could jud$e, was about << mile in cir- 
cumference, and an hundred yards deep. Since my last visit, 
s a conical mount had been formed in the middle of i\\^ boMom* 
This was made by the stones thrown up and fallen b tck aj^aia 
into the crater. In this new hill remained the two furnaces 
already mentioned. Theone was seen to throw up ever,v three 
Of four minutes, with a dreadful sound, a vast iium!>er of red ' 
hot stones, at least three hundred feet higher than my hc'^d; 
bat as there was no wind, they fell perpendicularly back fromi 
^hence they had been discharged. The other was filled with 
red hot liquid matter, like that in the furnace of a glass house; 
I ngiDg and working like the waves of the sea witti a short ab- 
I riipC -noise. This matter sometimes boiled over, and ran down 
I the sides of the conical hill, appearing at first red hot, but 
changing colour as it hardened and cooled. 

3. Had the wind set towards us, we should have been in no 
small danger of being stifled by the sulphurous smoke, or kill- 
ed by the masses of melted minerals, that were shot from the 
bottom. But as the wind was favourable, I had an opportu- 
nity of surveying this amazing scene for above an hour and a 
half together. On the fifth of June, affer a horrid noise, the 
mountain was seen at Naples to work over ; and about three 
days, after, its thunders were renewed so, that not only the 
winflows in the city, but all the houses shook. From that lime* 
it continued to overflow, and, sometimes at night, exhib'ied 
columns of fire shooting upward from its summit. On the tenth, 
vh4>n all was thought to be over, the mountain again renewed 
its terrors, roaring and racing mostviol^^ntly. One cannot 
foma a juster idea of the noise, in the most violent fits of it» 
than by imagining a mixed sound, made up of the ragin{i( of 
a tempest, the murmur of a troubled sea, and the roaring. oC 
thunder and artillery, confused all tos^elher. 

4. Though we heard this at the distance of twelve miles^ 
yet it was very terrible. We resolved to apja'oach nearer to the 
iVDuntain ; and, accordingly, three or four of us entered n hrmt, 
Md were set ashore at a little town situated at th^ foot of the 
mountain. From thence we rode about fourer five miI('S, be- 
for« we came to the torrent of fire that wa«'^'deac.eudic\^CtiMSV 
the Aile oftbe volcano ] and het« iVv^ tftw:va%^^^ ^jt^ssr^ 
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iDgly lond and terrible. I observed a mixture of coloars ia 
the cloud above the crater, green, yellow, red, and blue. There 
vas 1ikev?l8e a ruddy dismal light in the air, over that tract 
where the burning river flowed. These cireomstaDces, set off 
and augmented by the horrourof the night, formed a scene 
the most uncommon and astonishing I ever saw ; which still 
Increased as we approached the burning river. A vast torrent 
of liquid fire rolled from the top, down the side of the m(»un- 
tain, a^d with irresistible fury bore doun and consumed vines, 
olives^ and houses ; and divided into different channels, accor* 
ding to the inequalities of the mountain. The largest strt;aai 
seemed at least half a mile broad, and five miles long. 

5. 1 walked before my companion so far up the monntain, 
along the side of the river of fire, that I was obliged to retire 
in great haste, the sulphurous stream having surprised me, and 
almost taken away my breath. During our return, which was 
about three o'clock in the morning, the roaring df the moun- 
tain was heard all the way, while we observed it throwing up 
huge spouts of fire and burning stones, which falling, resem- 
bled the stars in a rocket. Sometimes I observed two or three 
distinct columns of flame, and sometimes one only, which was 
large enough to fill the whole crater. These burning colnmaa^ 
and fiery stones, seemed to be shot a thousand feet perpendic- 
ularly above the summit of the volcano. In this manner the 
mountain continued raging for six or eight d.tys after. On the 
eighteenth of the same month the whole appearance ended, 
and Vesuvius remained perfectly quiet, witbont any visible 
imoke or flame. ^^^^w^^ 

Of Niagara River and Falls. 

1. Niagara river connects the northern end of Take Erie 

with the south end of lake Ontario, and is about thirty miles 

in length. It forms a part of the western boundary between 

the state of New- York and Upper.Canada. The falls of this 

river, Ahich are about seven or eight miles ^outh of lake 

Ontario, form the greatest curiosity that this, or perhaps any 

other country affords. In order to have a tolerable ideaj^ 

this stupendous cataract, it will be requisite to conceive, tiM 

the lake Erie^and that part of the country in whidkljra 

sttWited, is ewated about three hundred feet abofA thai 

trAieh contaim lake Onlarioi. 

^' l^hf efppe Trbich f»r»^-?*\o«i Wcww^^ ^t\\\\Q'^^'^ ^^sot\t 
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IB generally very steep, and in many places aTmost peiu 
pendicular; Some have conjectured that from the great 
leni^th of time, the quantity of water, and the distance which 
it falls, the rocks have been worn away for about seven miles 
from lake Ontario up the river towards lake Erie; hy which 
such an astonishing chasm is formed, as strikes the beholder 
with terrour. Down this chasm the water rushes with an 
Mtonishing velocity, after it makes the first great pitch, which 
is a fall of nearly one hundred feet perpendicular. 

3. It is not easy to bring the imagination to correspond to 
the greatness of the scene. A river extremely deep and 
rapid, and that serves to drain a great part of the waters of 
North- America into the atlantic ocean, is here poured pre* 
cipitately down a ledge of rocks, that rises, like a wall, across 
the whole lied of its stream. The river, a little above, is 
nearly three quarters of a mile broad ; and the rocks, over 
which the water falls, are four hundred yards over. The 
direction of these rocks is not straight across the stream, but 
hollowing inwards like a horse-shoe: so that the cataract, 
irbich bends to (he shape of the obstacle, rounding inwards, 
presents a kind of theatre, the roost tremendous in nature. 
Jost in the middle of this circular wall of waters, a little 
island, that has br«')ved the fury of the current, presents one of 
ifs points, and divides the stream at the top into two parts, but 
they unite again long before they reach tlie bottom. 

4. The perpendicular pitch of this vast body of water, pro- 
duces a somtd that is frequently heard at a distance of twenty 
miles ; and in a clear da^', and faif wind, forty or fifty miles. 
A perceptible tremulous motion in the earth, is felt at the 
distance of several rods around the fall. The dashing of the 
irater produces a mist that rises to the very clouds ; in which 
rainbows may be seen when the sun shines. This fog or 
spray, in the winter season, falls upon the neighbouring trees, 
to which it congeals, and exhibits a beautiful crystiline ap- 
pearnnce. Just below the great pitch, the water and foam 
may be sqen puffed up in large spherical figures, which burst 
at the top, and project a column of the spray to a prodigH>ua 
height, and then subside, and are succeeded by others which 
burst in like mannrr. 

5. This appearance is most remarkable about halfway foe- 
tpcen the bland that divides the falls, and the \(e«L^ldA oCtbA. 
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etrait, iivhere the largest column of water descends. The 
descent into I he chasm of this stupendous cataract Is verjT 
dinicult, on account of the great height of the banks; bat 
nvhf n uuce a person has descended, he may go up to the foot 
of -he tails, and take shelter behind the descending column of 
ivater beti\een that and the precipice, where there is a space 
sufficient to cuniain several persons in perfect safety ; and 
'vrhere conversation may be h*'ld without interruption by tbe ' 
noise of tbe water, which is less here than at a considerable 
distance. 



^^%^f^/\^t 



A'description of the Bay of Saples and Mount Vesuvius, 

1. The Bay ot Na: les, surrounded by ttte most beautlfol 
scenery, exhibits an objtct l^eyond description. It is of ja 
circulnr figure ; in most places upwards of twenty milffs in 
diami'^er; so i hat including all its breaks and inequalities, 
the iMfrumference is more than sixty miles. The whole of 
this 8[)ace is so wonderfully divided, by all the riches both of 
drt and nature, that there is scarce an object wanting to render 
it compleiely sublime. li is difficult to determine, whether 
the view is more pleasing from the singularity of many of 
these objects, or from the incredible variety of the whole. 
You see an amazing mixture of the ancient and modern ; 
some risiag to fame, and some sinking to ruin. Palnces reared 
over .he tops of other palaces ; and ancient m't^nificence 
trampled under foot by modern folly. Mountains and islands, 
ihi^t were celebrated for their fertility, changed into barren 
tva&tes, and b^irren wastes into fertile fields and rich vineyards. 

2. Vou see mountains sunk into plains, and plains sxvoilea' 
into mountains. Lakes drank up by volcanoes, and < stin- 
guished voleanees turned into lakes. The earllf still smonk- 
ing in many places, and in others throwing out flames. In 
short, nature seems to have formed this coast in her most 
capricious mond ; for every object appears a sport of nnture. 
She never seems to have gone seriously to work; hut to hr«ve 
devoted this S{)ot to the most unlimited indulgence of caprice 
anil frolic. The bay is f^hut out from the Mediterranean by 
several famous islands nnd celebrated promontories, all lySrig 
a little wt'sl. \ xhihiting the 6nest scenery that can be imagin« 
cd; the er^Bi and opulent city of Naples, with thr*e castleSt 

iisJiarboarfuU ofabipn from every Q«l\oti)\\% \\^V«.ceft^churGbe8, 
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and convents innumerable* The rich country (henc^ to Por- 
lici, is covered with noble houses and gardens, and appearing 
only a continuation of the city. The palace of the king, 
with many others surrounding it, all built over the roors of 
those of Herculaueum, buried aear a hundred feet by eruptions 
of Vesuvius. 

3. You see YesuTius itself in the back ground of the scene 
discharging volumes of tire and smoke, and forming a broad 
tract in the air over our heads, extending without being 
broken or dissipated, to the utmost verge of the horizon; a 
varif'ty of beautiful towns and villages round the base of the 
mountain, thoughtless of the impending ruin that dayly 
threatens then* Next follows the extensive and romantic 
coast of Cabtello Sea and Sorrentum, diversified with every 
picturesque object in nature. It is strange that nature shoulc) 
make use of the same agent to create as to destroy ; and that 
what has only been looked upon as the consumer of countries, 
as in fact the very power that produces them. Indeed this 
part of our earth seems to have already undergone the sentence 
pronounced upon the whole of it; but like the Phoenix, has 
risen again from its own ashes, in much greater beauty and 
•pieadour than before it was consumed. The traces of these 
dreadful conflagrations, are still conspicuous in every corner ; 
they have been violent in their operations, but in the end 
have proved salutary in their effects. The fire in many 
places 18 not yet extinguished, but Vesuvius is now the only 
•pot where it rages with any degree of activity. 



^^^^^^^ 



On Filial Piety. 

1. Fbom the creatures of God let man learn wisdom, and 
Jtpply to himself the instruction they give. Go to the desert^ 
my son ; observe the young stork of the wilderness, let him 
speak to thy heart. He bears on bis wings his aged sire; ^o 
lodges him in safety, and supplies bira with focid. 

2. The piety of a child is sweeter than the incense of Persia 
offered to the sun ; yea, more delicious than odours wafted 
from a field of Arabian spices, by the western gales. 

3. Be grateful to thy father, for he gave thee life ; and to 
tby mother, for she sustained thee. Hear the words of their 
mouth, for they are spoken for thy good ; give ear to theic 
adoioDitioo^ for it proceeds from love. 
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4 Thy father hag watrlted for thy welfare, he has tolled 
for thy east; do honour, thcrrfore, to his age. and lei not hia 
grey hairs be treated wifh irreverenci. Forget not thy 
lielpleas infancy, nor the fro^t rdaess of thy youih; and bear 
vrith the infirmities of th>' a^ied parents; assist .aiitt 8U|»port 
them in the decline of life. So shall their hobr>' heads go 
down to the f^rave in peHce; and thy o\^ n children, in reverence 
to thy example, shall repay thy piety with filial love. 

Bencvol nc\ 

1. When thou considerrst thy ^^aot8, when thou behold* 
est thy imperfections, ^cknowledjse his eotKhiets, O son of 
liunianity ! who honoured thee with reason; endued thee 
X9\th speeci* ; and \Av.c m! rbee in socieiv. to receive an<i con- 
fer reciprooal helps and mutual otiiigatiuns. Thy ford, thy 
clothing, thy convenience of habitation ; thy protection irom 
the injuries, thy enjovment of the comforts and the pleasure! 
of life : all these lliou owest to the assistance of oiheii, and 
couidst not er\ioy but in the tmnds of society. It is thy duty, 
tberrfore, to be a friend to mankind, as it is thy interest that 
man should be friendly to thee. 

2. R* joice in the happii.ess and prosperity of thy neigh* 
bour. Open not thine ear to slander; the faults and iaitings 
of men give pain to a benevolen- heart. Desire to do g'Kid* 
and search out occasions for it ; in removing the oppression 
of another, the virtuous mind relieves itself. 

3. Shut not thine ear against the cries of thei)oor; nor 
barden thy h^art against the calamities of (he innocent-— 
W '*en the fatherless call upon thee, v hen the wjdow^e heart is 
sunk, and she implores thy assistt nee with tears of sorrow; 
pi' J their affliction, and extend thy h»nd to those who have 
none to help them. When thou seest the naked wanderer of 
the street, shivering with cold, and destifu'e of habitation, let 
bounty open fhv heart : let the wings of charity shelter him 
from death, that thine own soul may live. Whilst the \\oot 
man groana on the bed of sickness; whilst the unfortunate 
languish ioi^ horroursof a dungeon ; or the lioar> head 
of age lifts up a feehli eye to thee for pity ; how canst than 
riot ia auperflu.>ue enjoymentSj regardless of their vanis, m;^ 

JmUeg otlheu sees J 
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SpeculaUon and Practice. 

1« A CERTAIN astrooomer wag contemplafiog the moon 
through hU telescope, and tracing the extent of her seas, the 
heigtit of her mountains, and the number of habitable territo* 
rles which .she contains. 'Let him spy what he pleases/ 
said a clown to bis comimaioa ; * he is not nearer to the mooa 
than we are.* 

2. Shall the same observation be made of you Alexis? Do 
yuu surpass others in learning, and yet in goodness remain 
upon a level with the uninstructed vulgar? Have you so 
ibn^ gazed at the tem{»le of virtue, without advancing one 
a*ep towards it ? Are you smitten with moral beauty, yet re- 
gardless of its attainment ? Are yuu a philosopher in theory, 
but a novice in practice ? The partiality of a father inclines 
me to hope, that the reverse is true. 1 flatter myself, that 
by havifig learntrcl to think, you will be qualified to act; and 
that the rectitude of your conduct will be adequate to your 
improvements in knowledge.— May that wisdom which is 
justitied in her work?, be yuur guide through life ! And may 
you enjoy all the felicity which flows from a cultivated un- 
derstanding, pious and well-regulated affections, and exten- 
sive benevolence ! In these consists that sovereign good which 
ancient sages so much extol;. which reason recommends, 
religion authorises, and God apt^roves* 



"VV^^mi^ 



lii^atiUtfk to our Supreme Benefactor is highly culpdble, 
1. Artabanes was distinguished with peculiar lavour by 
a wise, po\>eiful, and good prince. A magnificent palace, 
surrounded uilb a delightful garden, was provided for his re- 
sidence. He partnok of all the luxur>4 of his suvei'«igD*s 
table, was invested with extensive au.h»rity, and admitted 
to the honour of a free intercourse with his gracious master. 
But Ariabanes was insensible of the advantages which he 
«njoyed; his heart glowed not with gratitude and respect ; 
. he avoided the society of his benefactor, and abused his 
iiounty. * I detect such a character,' said Alexis, with 
generous indignation ! — *• It is your own picture which I have 
<drawn,' replied Euphronius. * The great Potentate of heavea 
and earth has placed you in a world which displays the 
iiiirhest beauty, order, and m.tgniflcence ; and which abounds 

syJUb every mesm of ctmYemeace^^uy^^m^iiV.^^s^'^^^^^K^ss^* 
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2, He has fumiBbed you with such powers of bod 
miBd, as give you dominion over the fishes of the si 
fowls of the air, aud the beasts of the field. He has ii 
you to hold communion with him, and to exalt you 
nature, by the love and imitation of his divine perfec 
Tet have your eyea wandered, with brutal gase, over tl 
creation, unconscious of the mighty hand from wb 
sprung. You have rioted in the profusion of nature, w 
suitable emotions of gratitude to the Sovereign Dispec 
all good ; and you have too often slighted the glorious 
verse, and forgotten the presence of that Omnipotent ] 
who fills all space, and exists through all eternity.' 

The A cur SeasonSm 
1. Who is the beautiful virgin that approaches, cloth 
a robe of light green ? She has a garland of flowers on her 
and flowers spring up wherever she sets her foot.- 
snow which covered the fields, aod the ice which was 
rivers^ melt away when she breathes upon them. — The ^ 
lambs frisk about her, and the birds warble in their little tl 
to welcome her coming; and wlien they see her, they 
to choose their mates, and to build their nests. Youth 
maidens, have you seen this beautiful virgin ? if yon hav 
me who is she, and what is her name. 

1. Who is this that comes from the south, thinly clai 
light transparent garment ? Her breath is hot and sultry 
■eeks the refreshment of the cool shade ; she seeks the 
streams, the crystal brooks, to bathe her languid limbs, 
brooks and rivulets 0y from her, and are dried up at h< 
proach. She cools her parched lips with berries, and the { 
ful acid of fruits ; the seedy melon, the sharp apple, au 
red pulp of the juicy cherry, which are poured out plent 
around her. The tanned hay-makers welcome her con 
and the sheep-shearer, who clips the fleeces of his flock 
his sounding shears. When she comjes, let me lie undc 
thick shade of a spreading beech- tree; let me walk wit 
in the early morning, when the dew is yet upon the g 
let me wander with her In the soft twilight, when the she] 

^iHitf Ub fpli, Md the 9tiy: of e\emg appearS| W 
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she that comes from the south ? Youths and maidens^ tell me, 
if you know, who is she, and what is her name. 

I. Who is he that copies w itti sober pace, stealing upon us 
onawares? His garments are rrd with the blood of the grape, 
and his temples are bound with a sheaf of ripe wiieat. His hair 
ii thin and begins to fall, and the auburn is mixed with mourn- 
ful gray. He shakes the brown nuts from (he tree. He winds 
the horn, and calls the hunters to their sport. The gun sounds. 
The trembling partridge and the beautiful pheasant flutter, 
bleeding in the air, and fail dead at the sportsmaVs feet. Who 
is he that is crowned with the wheat sheaf .^ Youths and maid- 
€08, tell me, if you know, who is he, and what i$ his name. 

^^^/^^^ 

1. Who is he that comes from the north, clothed in furs 
and warm wool ? He wraps his cloak close about him — His 
bead is bald ; his beard is made of sharp icicles. He loves the 
blazing fire, high piled upon the hearth. He binds skates *to 
bit feet, and skims over the frozen lakes. His breath is pier- 
cing and cold, and no little flower dares to peep above the 
surface of the ground, when he is by. — Whatever he touches 
turns to ice. If he were to strike you with his cold hand, you 
wonld be quite still and dead, like a piece of marble. Youths 
and maidens, do you see him ? He is coming fast upon us, and 
soon he will be here. Tell me, if you know, who is he, and 
what is his name. 



Charitj/* 
1. Happy is the man who has sown in his breast the seeds 
of charity and love! From the fountain of his heart rise riv- 
ers of goodness ; and the streams overflow for the benefit of 
mankind. He assists the poor in their trouble ; he rejoices in 
preraoting the welfai^ of all men. He does not harshly cen- 
sure his neighbour ; he believes not the tales of envy and ma- 
levolence, nor repeats their slanders. He forgives the injuries 
of meu ; he wipes them from his remembrance : revenge and 
malice have no place in his heart. For evil he returns not evil ; 
he hates not even his enemies ; but requites their injustice with 
friendly admonition. The griefs and anxieties of men excite 
his compassion : he endeavours to alleviate the weight of their 
osdafortunes; and the pleasure of sttcc«^«T«v«^x^^V^ak\i^>tt^. >&?4 
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calms the fury, he heals the quarrels of angry men ; and pre- 
vents the mischiefs of ftrife and aoiinosity. He promotes in 
his neiglihourhoud peuce and good will ; and his name is re- 
pealed with praise and beuedictions. ^ 

Health, 

1 . Wno is she that with graceful steps, and with a livelj air^ 
trips over yonder plain ? 

2. The rose blushes on her cheeks ; the sweetness of the 
morning breathes from her lips ; joy, tempered with innocence 
and modesty, sparkles in her eyes; and the cheerfulness of her 
heart appears in ail her movements. Her name is Health; 
she is the daughter of exercise and temperance. Their sons 
inhabit the mountains and the plain. They are brave, active, 
and livfly, and partake of all the beauties and virtues of their 
sister. Vigour strings their nerves, strength dwells in their 
bones, and labour is iheir delight all the day long. The em- 
ployments of their father excite their appetites ; and the repasts 
of their mother refresh them. To combat the passions, is their 
delight ; to conquer evil habits their glory. Their pleasures 
are moderate, and therefore they endure ; their repose is short, 
but sound and undisturbed. Their blood is pure ; their mind^ 
are serene ; and the physician does not tind the way to their 
habitations. 

Qraiihide. 

1. As the branches of a tree return their sap to the root from 
whence it arose; as a river pours i(a streams to the sea, whence 
its spring was supplied ; so the heart of a grMteftd man delights 
in returning a benefit received. — He acknowlH|o:e8 his obli- 
gation with cheerfulness; he looks on his benefactor with 
love and esteem. And if to return a favour be not in his power, 
he cherishes the remembrancce of it through life. 

2. The hand of the generous man is like the clouds of heaven 
which drop u|K>n the earth, fruits, herbago, and flowers: but 
the heart of the ungn>teful is like a detiert of sand, which swal- 
lows with greediness the showers that fall, buries them in its 
bosom, and produces nothing. 

3. The grateful mind envies not its benefactor, nor strives ■ 
toconcea) the benefit he has conferrr-d. Though to oblige is j 

ifeiter than to be obliged ; Ihoug^b lYie «lq\. qC ^c^accosity com- 1 
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mantis admiration ; yd the humility of gratitude touches the 
heart, and is amiable in the t^lq^hr lioih of God and man. 



^/^^^^/^ 



Mortality. 
1. Child of morlHllfy, whfnceVomest thou ? why is thy coun- 
tenance i?ad, aiitl wliy are thy eyes red with weeping ? 1 i)ave 
seen the rose u\ its beau'y ; it 8(irea(l itd leaves to the morning 
sun. I returned : it whs dying upon its stalk ; the grace of the 
form of it was^ooe; its loveliness was vanished away ; its leaves 
were sea ttrrc'd on the ground, and no one gathered them again. 

2. A stately tree greu on the plain ; its branches were cov- 
ered with verdure ; its boughs spread wide and made a goodly 
shadow ; the trunk was (ike a strong pillar ; the roots were 
like cnioked fangs. I returned: (he verdure was nipped by 
the east wind ; the branches were lopped away by the axe ; the 
ivorm had made its way into the trunk, and the heart thereof 
was decayed ; it mouldered away, and fell to the ground. 

3. I have seen the insects sporting in the sunshine, and dart- 
ing along the streams ; their wings glittered with gold and 
porple; their bodies shone like the green emerald ; they were 
more numerous than I could count ; their motions were quicker 
than my eye could glance. I returned r they were brushed 
into the pool; they were perishing with the evening breeze; 
the swallow had devoured them ; the pike had seized them ; 
there were none Sound of so great a multitude. 

4. I have seen man in the pride o^his strength; his cheeks 
glowed with beauty ; his limbs were full of activity ; he leap- 
ed; he walked; he ran ; he rejoiced in that he was more excel- 
lent than those. I returned : he lay stiff and cold on the bare 
ground ; his feet could no longer move, nor his hands stretch 
themselves out ; his life was departed from him ; and the breath 
out of his nostrils. Therefore do I weep because death is in 
the world ; the spoiler is among the works of God : all that is 
made must be destroyed ; all that is born, must die ; let die 
alone, for I will weep yet longer. 



ImnwrtalUy. 
1. I HAVE seen the flower withering on the stalk, and its 
bright leaves spread on the ground. — I looked again : — it 
sprung forth afresh ; its stem \f as cto\irn«d v<tU\s^TLV^ Wii^v^ 
itB sweetness fiUeil the air. 
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2. I hare seen the eaa set in the west, and the shades of 
night shntio the wide horizon; there was no colour, norshape^ 
nor beauty, nor music; gloom and darkness brooded aronnd* 
I looked : the sun broke forth again from the east, and gilded 
the mountain tops ; the lark rose (o meet him from her iow 
nest, and the shades of darkness fled away. 

3. I have seen the insect, being come to Its full siee, Ikn- \ 
• guish, and refuse to eat : ii spun itself a lorob, and was shroud- -^ 

ed in the silken cone ; it lay without feet, or shape, or power -, 
to move. — 1 looked again : it had burst its tomb ; it was full of 
life, and s viled on coloured wings through the soft air ; it re* 
joiced in its new being. 

4. Thus shall it be with thee, O man ; and so shall thy life 
be renewed. Beauty shall spring up out of ashes, and life out 
of the dust. A little while shall thou tie in the ground, as the 
seed lies in the bosom of the earth ; but tbo« sbalt be raised 
again ; and then shalt never die any more. - 

5. Who is he that comes, to burst open the prison doors of ' 
the tomb; to bid the dead awake; and to gather his redeemed 
JCom the four winds of heaven '! He descends on a tiery cloud; ' 
the sound of a trumpet goes before him; thousands of angels ] 
are on his right hand. — It is Jesus, the Son of God ; the Sa- 
viour of men ; the friend of the good. He comes in the glory 
of his Father ; he has received power from on high. 

^. Mourn not, therefore, child of immortality I For (the 
spoiler, the cruel spoiler, that laid waste the works of God, is 
subdued. Jesus has conquered death ; — child of immortality ; 
mourn no longer. 

^/^^^■^^^ 

'^ Heaven, 

1. The rose is sweet, but it is surroHuded with thorns ; the 
lilyofthe valley is fragrant, but it springs up amongst the bram- 
bles. The spring is pleasant, but it it soon past : the summer 
18 bright, hut the winter destroys its beauty. The rainbow is 
very glorious, but it soon vanishes away : life b good, but it is 
quickly swallowed np in death. 

2. There is a land, where the roses are without thorns ; 

where the flowers are not mixed with brambles. In that 

Jand there is eternal spring, and light without ai)y cloud. 

OT/ie tree of life ^rowBxn the midst thereof; rivers of pleasure 

Bre there, and flowera that uevet l«A«* ^^\v^^^Q\\!A.\f^ 
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spirits flnre there, and surround (he thnme of God with a per* 
petual hymn. The angels with their gulden harfis sing 
praises continually, and the cherabim fly on win<!;sof tire ! — 
This country ii Heaven : it is the country of those that are 
good; and nothing that i» kicked must inhabit there. The 
tuad must not ft«)it its venom amongst turtle-doves ; nor the 
poisonous henbane grow amongst sweet flowers. Neither 
must any one that does ill, enter into that good land. 
' 3. This earth is pleasant, for li ia God^s earth, and it is 
filled with many deligiitful things. But that country is far 
better : there we shall not grieve any more, nor be sick any 
more, nor do wrong any more ; there the cold of winter shall 
not wither us, nor the heats of summer scorch us. In that 
country there are no wars nor quarrels, but all dearly love 
one another. 

4. IV hen our parents and friends die, and are laid in the 
cold ground, we see them here no more ; but there we shall 
embrace them again, and live with them, and be separated no 
more. There we shall meet all good men whom we read of 
in holy books. There we shall see Abraham, (he called of 
God, the father of the faithful; and Moses, after his long 
wanderings in the Arabian desert ; and Elijah, the prophet of 
God; and Daniel who escaped the lions' den i and there the 
Bon of Jesse, tlve shepherd king, the sweet singer of Israel. 
They loved God on earth ; they praist^d him on earth; but in 
that country they will praise him better, and love him more. 

5. There we sliall see Jesus, who is inone before us to that 
happy place; and there we shall behold the glory of the high 
God. We cannot see him here, but we will love him here. 
"We must be now on earth, but we will often think on Heaven. 
That happy laml is our home; we are to be here but for a 
little while, and there for ever, even for eternal ages. 



The Folly of Fride. 
1«*^Ip there be any thing which makes human nature ap- 
pear ridiculous to belno:8 of auperiour faculties, it must be 
pride. They know so well the vanity of those imaginary 
perfections that swell the heart of man, and of those little 
supernumerary advantages of birth, fortune, or title, which 
one man enjoys above another, that it must certainly very 
much astonisbf i[ it does not very uiviO;i ^vs ^\X N\i^\ft^N!^^ggg>> 
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they see a mortal pdSed up and valuing hioMelf abpre 
neighbours, on any of these accounts, at the same time that h# 
is liable to all the common calamities of the species. 

2. To set this thought in its true light, we hhall fani^, if 
you please, that yonder molehill is inhabited by reasonable 
creatures; and that every pismire (his shape and way of lila 
only excepted) is endowed with human passions. How should 
we smile to hear one give an account of the pedigrees, dls^ 
tinctions, an^ titles, that reign among them ! Observe how 
the whole swarm divide, and make way for the pismire that 
passes along ! You must understand he is an emmet of quality^ 
and has better blood in his veins than any pismire in the 
molehill. 

3. Do you not see how sensible he is of it, how alow he 
marches forward, hpw the whole rabble of ants keep their 
distance ? Here you may observe one placed upon a little 
eminence, aud looking down on a long row of labourers. He 
is the richest insect on this side the hillock : he has a walk 
of half a yard in length, and a quarter of an inch in breadth ; 
he keeps one hundred menial servants, and has at least fifteen 
barley corns in his granary. He is now chiding and enslaving 
the emmet that stands before him, one who, for all that we can 
discover, is as good an emmet as himself. 

4. But here comes an insect of rank ! Do not ypu pereeive 
the little white straw that he carries in his mouth ? That 
straw, you must understand, he would not part with for the 
longest tract about the molehill : you cannot conceive what 
he has undergone to purchase it ! See how the ants of all 
qualities and conditions swarm about him! Should this straw 
drop out of his mouth, you would see all this numerous 
circle of attendants follow the next that took it up ; and 
leave the discarded insect, or run over hia back to come to 
his successor. 

5. If now you have a mind to see the ladies of the molehill, 
observe first the pismire that listens to the emmet on her left 
hand, at the same time that she seems to turn away her head 
from him. He tells this poor insect, that she is a superiour 
being; that her eyes are brighter than the sun; that life and 
death are at her disposal. She believes him, and gives her- 

se/fa fhousaDd little airs upon it. — Mark the vanity of the 
f^mff^ on fcpr right \\?lvA» S\\« <itiiR ^e.Mt«\^ ^.^tv^V ^\iVi 
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Age; hat yon tnuBt know she values herself upon her birth ; 
And) if you mind* spurns at every one that comes within her 
reach. The little nimble coquette that is running by the side 
of her, is a wit She has broken many a pismire's heart. 
Ik) bat observe what a drove of admirers ar^ running after her. 

6. We shall here finish this imaginary scene. But first of 
alls to draw the parallel closer, we shall suppose, if you please, 
fhat death comes down upon tb% molehill in the shape or a 
cock-sparrow ; and picks yp, witlmut distinction, the pismire 
of quality and his flatterers, the pismire of substance and his 
day-labourers, the white straw-officer and his sycophants, 
with all the ladies of rank, the wits, and the beauties of the 
ipolehill. 

7. May we not imagine that beings of superiour natures 
and perfections regard all the instances of pride and vanity 
among our own species, in the same kind of view, when they 
take a survey of those who inhabit this earth ; or (in the 
langoageofan ingenious French '|)oet) of those pismires that 
people this heap dfdirt, which human vanity has divided into 
climates and regions 2 



On Good Breedingm 
1. As learning, honour, and virtue, are absolutely necessa- 
lEy to gain you the esteem and admiration af mankind, po> 
liteness and good-breeding are equally necessary to make you 
^agreeable in conversation and common life. Great talents 
are above the generality of the world, who neither possess 
4them themselves, nor judge of them rightly in others ; but all 
people are judges of the smaller talents, such as civility, 
aiffahility, and an obliging, agreeable address and manner f 
because they feel the effects of them, as making society easy 
and pleasing. Good sense must, in many cases, determine 
good-breediog ; but there are some general rule^ of it, that 
always hold true. For example, it is extremely rude not to 
give proper attention, and a civil answer, when people speak 
to you ; or to go away, or be doing something else while they 
are speaking to you ; for that convinces them that you despise 
4bem, and do not think it worth your while to hear or answer 
vhat they say. It is also very rude to take the best plaae 
in a room; or to seize imnwdiatejy uipon wlis.t^<WLV\feA^ 
table, wi/Aoiif offering first to Jwlp ^\iv«iX^\ vk"^!^^^'^^^ 
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«i(lrre(1 nobody but yourself. On the contrary, yon Bbool 
alv\ay8 «'n(leav«!ur to frocure all the contenie aces yon cai 
to the people you are uiih. 

2. Besides Ifeiiiff civil, which is absolutely necessary, tt 
perfection Oi p^ood^breeding is, to be civil with ease, and in 
becoming m inner. — Awk 'hardness can proceed but from tw 
caiif^e?; eilhfr from not having kept good Goinpany,orfroi 
not having attended to it.^ Attention isabsplutely necessar 
for improving in behaviour, as indeed it is for every thin 
else. If an 8Vikw^rd person drinks tea or coffee. h«ofte 
scalds bis mouth, and lets either the cup or the saucer fall, an 
aprlls Ibe tea or coffee on his clothes. At dinner, bis awl 
WHrdness distinguishes itself particularly, as he has more to d( 
There be holds his knife, fork, and spoon, differently froi 
olhf r people ; eats with his knile, to the great danger of bi 
lips ; picks his teeth with bis fork ; and puts bis spoon, wbic 
has be( n in his mouth twenty times, into the dishes again. 

3. If he is to carve, he can never hit the joint; but Jo hi 
vain efforts to cut through the bone, scatters the sauce i 
every body 's face. He generally daubs himself with soup an 
grease, though his napkin is commonly stuck through a buttoi 
hole, and tickles his chin. When he drinks, he coughs ii 
bis glass, and besprinkles ffie company. Besides all this, h 
has strange tricks and gestiH-f s ; si^ch as snuffing up his nosi 
making faces, putting his fingers in his nose, or blowing i 
and looking afterwards in his handkerchief, so as greatly t 
disgust the company. His hands are troublesome to bin 
"When he has not something in them ; and he does not kno^ 
Mhere to put therp ; but keens them in perpetual motion. A 
this, I own, is not in any degree criminal; but it is bigbl 
disagreeable a^d ridiculous in company ; and ought mot 
carefully to be guarded against, by every one that desire 
to please. rt^^ 

4. There is, likewise, an awkwanlness of expression an 
words which ought to be avoided ; such as false English, ba 
pronunciation, old sayings, and vulgar proverbs; uhichar 
60 many proofs of a poor education. For example, if, instea 
of saying that testes are different, and that every man hii 
his own peculiar one, you should let off a vulgar proverb, an 

s/fjr, * That \%hut is one m?^n^s'ineat u tsinolher man's poison ; 
/v else, * Every one to tiia liking, «a VYife ^wA xa'aca ^^\^\i>m 
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Im ^09ed hi$ cow ;' the company would be persuaded that you 
Imd never adsociated with any hot low persoo8<^ 

&• To mUtalie or forget names ; to speak of ' What-d'ye- 
CAll-hiiQ,' or, * ThiBgura,' or,t'^Hbw-d'ye^an-her,* is exces- 
mvely awkward and vulgar. 'To begia a story or narratioo 
•^hen you are aot per-fect in it, and cannot go through with it« 
Imt are forced* possibly, to say in the middle of it, * I have 
fbrgotteQ the rest,' is very uapleasant and bungling. One 
^uflt be extreasely «x8ct, clear and perspicuous, in every 
4hiag he says ; otherwise, instead of entertaining or inform- 
ing others, he »nly tires and puzzles them. The voice and 
manner of speaking too, are «ot to be neglected. Some peo- 
ple almost shut their jnouths when they apeak; and mutter 
«0y 41iat they are not to be understood; others speak so fast, 
and sputter, that they are equally unintelligible. Some al- 
ways speak as loud as if they were talking to deaf people ; and 
others so low, that one cannot hear them. All these, and 
tnany other habits, are awk^rd and disagreeable, and are to 
be avoided by attention.KXOU cannot imagine how necessa- 
ry it is to mind ali theie little things. I have seen many 
fieople, with great talents, ill received, for want of having , 
these talents too^ and others well received, only from tbej^ 
little talent8v,a|Mi w^^ ^^ ^^ K^^^ ones. 
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%e Vngratejhl GucsL 
]• PnitiP, klo^ofMacedon, is celebrated for an act of private 
justice, which does great honour to his memory. A certain 
soldier in the Macedonian army had, in various instances, 
distinguished himself by extraordinary acts of valour ; and 
had received many marks of Philip's approbation and favour. 
On a particular occasion, this soldier embarked on board a 
vessel, which was wrecked by a violent storm ; and he was 
cast on the shore, helpless and naked, with scarcely any ap- 
pearance of life. A Macedonian, whose lands were contigU" 
€M18 to the sea, came opportunely to be witness of his distuobf 
and, with tlie piost humane and charitable tenderness, flew to 
the relief of the unhappy stranger. He bore him to his 
^use, laid him in his own bed, revived, cherished, and com* 
forted him ; and, for forty days, supplied him freely with all the 
necessaries and conveniences which his languishing condi- 
tion could reguire. Tiie soldier^ UiS)& to^\Vs \^Rfi3Sfi^^3S9&^ 
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4lealh, was incessant in the warmest expressions of gratitude 
to his benefactor; assured him of his interest with the king; 
and of his determination to obtain for him, from theroyal boun- 
ty, the nohle returns which such extraordinary benevolence 
bad merited. He was at length completely recovered; and 
was supplied hy his kind host with money to pursue his jour- 
ney . After some time, the soldier presented himself before the 
king ; he recounted his misfortunes ; he magnified his services: 
and this inhuman wretch, who had looked with ah eye of envy 
ou the possessions ot the man hy whom his life had been pre- 
served, was so devoid of gratitude, and of every humane senti- 
ment, as to request that the king would bestow upon him the 
house and lands, where he had been so tenderly and kindly 
entertained. Unhappily Philip, uithout examination, precip- 
itately granted his infamous request. The soldier then return- 
ed to his preserver, and repaid his goodness by driving him 
from his settlement, and taking immediate possession of all the 
fruits of his honest industry? The poor man, stuug with such 
an instance of uoparelleled ingratitude and insensibility, bold- 
ly determined, instead of submitins; to his wrongs, to seek re- 
lief; and, in a letter addressed to Ptiilip, represented his own, 
end the soldier's conduct, in a lively and affectins; manner. 
The king was instantly fired with indignation. He ordered 
that amplejustice should be done without delay ; that the pos- 
sessions should be immediately restored to the man whose 
charitable offices had been thus horribly repaid ; and, to show 
his abhorrence of the deed, he caused the soldier to be seieed, 
and to have these words branded on his forehead — * The Un- 
grateful Guest.* •%/wv-*/v 

A True Friend. 
1. Concerning the man you call your friend, tell me, will 
tie weep with you in the hour of distress ? Will he faithfully 
reprove you to your face, for actions for which others are ridi- 
.culing, or censuring you behind your back ? Will he dare 
H id forth in your defence, when detraction is secretly aim- 
ing its deadly weapons at your reputation ? Will he acknow- 
iedge you with the same cordiality, and behave to you with 
the same friendly attention, in thecompany of your superioure 
in rank and fortune, as when the claims of pride or vanity do 
aoi interfere with those of friendship ? 
'^ IfmMortaaes and losses s\iou\CLo\>Y\^«^^yQL\!(^\%\\c«vato 
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the ivalk of humble life, in whieh you Cftnoot appear \vith the 
same distiacti^u, or entertKin your friencts with the same liber- 
ality as formerly, will he still thiols himself happy in your so* 
oiety ? And instead of gradually withdrawing himself from an 
onproiitable eonnexion, take pleasure in professing himself 
your friend, and cheerfully assist yuu to support the burden of 
your afflictions ? 

3. When sickness shaH call you to retire from the gay and 
tiusy scenes of the world, will he follow you into your gloomy 
retreat, and listen with attention to your tale of wo .^ Will he 
adminster the balm of consolation to your fainting spirit ? And 
lastly) when death shall burst asunder every earthly tie, will 
fae shed a tear upon your grave, and lodge the dear remem* 
forance of your mutual friendship in his heart, as a treasure 
never to be resigned? The man who will not do all this, may 
be your companion « your flatterer, your seducer — but believe 
Bie, he is not your friend. 

True Pleasure, 

1. The man whose heart is replete with pure and unaffect- 
ed piety, who looks upon the great Creator of the uiiiverse in 
that just and amiable light which all his works reflect upon 
bim, cannot fail of tasting the sublimes! pleasure, in contem- 
plating the stupendous and innumerable efle^ts of his infinite 

goodness. 

2. Whether he looks abroad on the moral or natural world, 
his reflections must still be attended with delight; and the 
sense of his own unworthiness, so far from lessening, will in- 
crease his pleasuK, virhile it places the forbearing kindness 
and indulgence of his Creator, in a still more interesting point 
of view. 

3. Here his mind may dwell upon the present, look back 
to the past, or stretch forward into futurity, with equal satis- 
faction ; and the more he indulges contemplation, the higher 
will his delight arise. Such a disposition as this, seems to be 
the most secure foundation on which the fabric of true plea- 
sare can be built. 

4 Next to the veneration of the Supreme Being, the love 
of hunuin kind seems to be the most promising source of plea^ 
sure. It is a never-failing one to him. who possessed of this 
principle, eojojB ftll the power ol ix&dL^\^\^^\x^\)mK^^ 
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who makes the superiority of bts fortune, his knowledg«, e^ 
his power, Bubservient to the wants ot his fellow-creatures. 

5. It is true there are few whose power or fortune are so adp 
equate to the wants of mankind, as to render them capable of 
performing acts of universal beneficence ; but a spirit of unir 
versal benevolence may be possessed by all ; and the bounte^ 
ous Author of Nature has not proportioned the pleasure to the 
l^reatness of the effect, but to the greatness of the cause. 

6. The contemplation of the beauties of the universe, th« 
cordial enjoyments of friendship, the tender delights of love, * 
and the rational pleasures ol religion, are open to ail ; and each 
of them seem capable of giving real happiness. These bein|^ 
the only foundations from which true pleasure springs, it Is no 
ivonder that many should be compelled to say they have found 
it ; and still cry out, 'Who will show us any good V They 
seek it in every way but the right way ; they want a heart for 
devotion, humanity, and love, and a taste for what is truly 
beautiful and admirable. 



Tlie msdom of Provhknce. 

1 . In contemplating the various scenes of life, the vicisii- 
tudes of the seasons, the perfect regularity, order, and harmo- 
ny of nature, we cannot but be filled with wonder and admi« 
ration, at the consummate wisdom and beneficence of the 
all- wise and gracious Creator. His consummate wisdom and 
goodness have made the various seasons of the year perfectly 
consonant to the refined feelings of man, and peculiarly 
adapted them to the universal preservation of nature. 

2. Dreary Tvinteris past; its severe cold is mitigated ; the 
returning zephyrs dissolve the fleecy snow, and unlock the 
frozen streams, which overflow the extensive meadows, and 
enrich the teeming earth. At length, the rapid streams begin 
to glide gently within their banks ; the spacious meadowf^ 
£Oon receive their usual verdure, and the whole face of nature 
AssiiraHg a cheerful aspect. By the refreshing showers, and 
vivifying power of the genial sun, we behold the rapid and 
amazing progress of vegetation. 

3. What is more pleasing to the eye, or grateful to the 
imagination, than the agreeable and delightsome return of 
spring? The beauties of nature at4>nce expel the gloomy 

joiy^ ff 4i^wj ii'^tert TU« beuVga v^\^«u^ oC th^ sun 
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. gives a brisk circulation to the animal fluids, and happily fends 
to promote the propagation of animated nature. In (he spring 
"we liehoid the buds putting forth their blossoms; in summer 
^e meet the ch-^rming prospect of enamelled fields, which 

I promise a rich profusion of autumnal fruits. 

4. These delightful scenes afford to man a pleasing antici- 
pation of enjoying the bounties of Providence, cheer him in 
adversity, and support him under the various misfortunes 
incident to human life. In the spring, when we behold plants 
and flowers peeping out of the ground, reviving and flourish* 
log at the approach of the vernal sun ; when we behold the 
seed, which the laborious husbandman casts into the earth, 
starting into life, and rising into beauty, from the remainder 
of that which perished in the preceding autumn, we are filled 
with the most pleasing sensations of the universal reanima- 
tion of nature. 

5. The warm and invigorating sun produces myriads of in- 
sects, which have been lifeless through the hoary frosts of 
winter. The herds go forth to graze on the verdant plains. 
The numerous flocks quit their folds with their young, to feed 
on the distant mountains. The mattin lark, with all the 
charming choir which nature wakes tocheSHulness and love^ 
tone their melodious voices to hail the welcome return of 
spring. The busy iiee flies over the fields, and extracts the 
liquid sweets from every flower. 

6. Hoir pleasing! how wonderful! how delightful are the 
scenes presented to our view ! The spring of the year is 
strikingly emblematical of that grand and universal resurrec- 
tion, which shall commence at the final consummation of all 
things. ]\lay its beauties therefore raise our.afiections to those 
BuperioifT regions of bliss, into which the truly virtuous shall 
Chen enter, and for ever enjoy an unfading and eternal spring. 
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Contfoiis ef Religion. 
1. There are many who have passed the age of youth and 
beauty ; who have resigned the pleasures of that smiling 
season ; who begin to decline into the vale of years, impaired 
in their health, depressed in their fortunes, stript of their 
friends, their children, and perhaps still more tender connec- 
tions. What resource can this worM %(&>\^ \JckWBCk.\ V ^^'^^- 
sents a dark and dreary waste, ttoou^yA»R>DL^i«x^ ^^'^^osi^ 
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i8su<' a sirsgle ray of comrort. Every delusive prospect of 
ambition h now at an eml^ )oo|; experience of mankind, an 
•expeiicnci* \er} (rifTerent from what the open and generoui 
•soul ofyouih liad i'oodly dreamt of, has rendered the heart 
ahnost inacces8il»!e to new friendships. The principal sources 
of activity are taken aviay, when those for whom we iaboof 
are cnt off from as; those who animated, and those who 
sweetened all tlie toils of life. Wliere then caii the soul find 
refuge, hut in the bosom of Religion ? There she is admitted 
to those prospect? of Providence and fulnrity, ^hich alone 
«an warm and fill Ihe heart. I speak here of such as retain 
the feelings of humanity ; whom misfortunes have softenedi 
and perhaps rendered more delicately sensible : notoffluch a« 
possesb that stupid insensibility, which some are pleased to 
4iignify with the name of philosophy. 

2. It might therefore be expected, that those philosophen 
who think they stand in no need themselves of the assistance 
of religion to8up(>ort their virtue, and who never feel the waiiit 
of its consolations, would yet have the humanity to consider' 
the very different situation of the rest of mankind; and not 
endeavour to deprive them of what habit, at least, if they wil) 
nut allow it to be nature, has made necessary to their morals^ 
and to their happiness. It might be expected, that humanity 
\irould prevent them from breaking into the last retreat of the 
unfortunate, who can no longer he objects of their envy or 
resentment; and tearing from them their only remaining 
comfort. The attempt to ridicule religion may be agreeable 
to some, by relieving them from restraint upon their pleasures : 
and may render others very miserable, by making them 
doubt those truths, in which they were most deeply inter- 
€8t< d; but it can convey real good and happiness to no on0 
IndividuaL 

On Filial Fiety and Obedience* 

1. FiiiiAii piety is the prime affection of the soul, and one 

of the most sacred and important of all social relations. It ie 

the voice of nature, sanrtionei) by the authority of reason and 

revelation, and derived from the best and purest feelings of 

the heart. Consider that its violation was always regarde^^ 

by the wisest and most enlightened veoplcn as the most flagru^t 

i^eacb of morality^ and thereCote ^aa i^\tf»ib\y^ ^v^^da^^Mr 
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T.erest rigour. Reasoo fully justifies the principle upon which 
the la\v» of the Jews, the Romans, and the Chinese, a^Minst 
refractory and undutiful chiklren, w^^re founded; for filial dis- 
obedience is a sure mark of that insensibility » as well as of 
that ingratitude and injustice, which have h direct tendency io 
a violation of order and the commission of crimes. Filial love, 
on the contrary, is the certain indication of such an amiable 
temper, as will display itself with uniform benevolence in all 
relations, in which hereafter as a man you will stand to socie- 
ty. It is the root oi the roost emlenriuo; charities ; its branch- 
es are Tigorous, and will bear the most precious and the most 
delicious fruit. There is the best reason to presume that an 
afifectie&ate son will become an affectionate brother, friend^ 
husband, and father. When arrived at the nge of mature rea- 
son, you will be sensible that the restraints formerly laid ui>oii 
you by your parents vtere tlie effects of true regard, intended 
to shield you from evil, not to debar you from «;ood, to gu?ir(l 
jou from danger, not to contract the circle of your pleasures, 
for the sake of asserting atrthority, or displaying power. Let, 
therefore, no foolish vanity, no levity or ca^jrice of temper, no 
arrogance, arising from superiour fortune, or the coneiousness 
eTsuperiouror more fashionable accomplishments, so far pos- 
•ess your mind, and blind your understanding, as to induce 
you to treat your parents with inattention or disrespect. Al- 
vrays remember that your duty to them is inferiour only to- 
tiiat which binds you to the great Author of your being; and 
that neither the implicit submission of childhood, nor the re- 
turn of affectionate offices in a more advanced age, can ever 
cancel your obligations for a father^s (irotection, or repay the 
solicitudes of a mother's tenderness. 

2. Reflect that time pursues his flight on rapid wings, and 
^^tfiatthe hours of youth, like the waters ofanimpetuoua stream, 
roll on never to return. You must be sensible, that the por- 
tion of life appropriated to your education is not, if duly con- 
sidered, a season for pleasure and pastime abne ; that the days 
will come, when you will have no leisure from the engage- 
ments of the world to increase your stock of knowledge by 
study, and to improve by regular application those talents 
which Providence has committed to your care, for the use oC 
which you are accountable to conscience, to society, and to 
Heaven ; from tbo abuse and negji^^l ^A xi^xOa.^v^^^vc^^^'^ 
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regret and unayailing sorrow ; but from the cultivation of 
which will arise the delights of a self-applauding mind> and the 
respect and honour of the virtuous and the ^ise. 

3. In whatever station you may be placed, fail not to im- 
prove every opportunity, and to seek every means of acqui- 
ring knowledge, afforded by tutors and professors; culti- 
vate the acquaintance of the learned, the accomplistied, the 
serious, and well disposed ; disregard the solicitations of the 
idle, and resist the allurements of the dissipated, the intemper* 
ate, and the irregular, who may urge you to drain the bowl 
of intoxication, and transgress the bounds of discipline. Look 
to the result of their misconduct, and you will remark, that, 
far from affording any true pleasure to an ingenuous oiind» it 
terminates in disgrace, punishment, and ruin. 

4. Consider that no habit is so conducive to the accom- 
plishment of the great ends of education, as a habit of diligence* 
Idleness is the parent of every vice ; but well directed activi- 
ty is the source of every laudable pursuit, and honourable at- 
tainment. It is peculiarly adapted to the fram» and constitution 
of youth, promotes good humour, and is conducive to health. 
Indolence and inactivity are no less subversive of every pur- 
pose of mental improvement than of the general happiness of 
life. An idle boy will gradually lose the energy of hit) mind, will 
grow indifferent to the common object of pursuit, except such as 
stimulate his passions with force; and when he advances into 
life, he will with difficulty be prevailed upon to make any im- 
portant exertion, even for the promotion of his own interest, 
and much less for that of his friends. The character of a 
sluggard — of him, who loses the pleasant, the healthy, and the 
precious hours of the morning in sleep, and the remaining part 
of the day in indolence, is justly reputed contemptible. While 
his powers of mind remain torpid, the diligent applies his ac- 
tivity to the moat useful ends. His ste[)s may not be uniformly 
rapid, or his actions always conspicuous; he may not attract 
the gase of mankind, or move in the circle of fashionable levi- 
ty and dissipation; but you may observe, that by habitual 
dexterity of conduct, and the practice of business, he is quali- 
fied to meet the difficulties, and fulfil the duties of anv situa- 
tion in which he may be placed ; and you will frequently- see 
him, by his unreniiting perseverance^ acquire objects of fortmi 
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distinction, and honour, which men of uoimproved talents very 
I rarely, if i^ver, obtain. 

5. ' Exceilenee is never granted to man, but aa the reward 
of labour, it argues iudeed no small strength of minJ to per- 
severe in habits of industry, without (he pleasure of perceiving 
those advances, which like the hand of a clock, whilst they 
make hourly approaches to their point, yet proceed so slowly 
as to escape observation/ 

6. If you take an extensive survey of the world, you may 
remark that nothing great or laudable, nothing spleudid or per- 
manent, can be effected without the exertion of diligence. 
Are not the treasures of fortune, the fruits of industry, the ac- 
quirements of learning, and the monuments of glory, to be -at- 
tributed to its animating influence ? Behold the student en- 
gaged in poring over the volumes of knowledge by his mid- 
night lamp, and stealing his hours of study even from the sea- 
son of repose ; behold the peasant, roused by the dawn of the 
morning to pursue his dayly toils along the furrowed field : re- 
pair to the manufactory of the artificer, and amidst the various 
divisions of labour, observe with what alacrity all the sons 
and daughters of industry are plying their incessant tasks; or 
visit the crowded haven, where the favourable gales call the 
attention of the vigilant mariners ; and you will remark that 
the whole scene is life, motion and exertion. In these vari- 
ous situations, in evt^ry nation of the globe, from the ardent 
and enterprizing sons of America, to the almost countless 
myriads which people the wide plains of China, you may ob- 
serve that the principle of diligence, like the great law of cre- 
ation which causes the planets to perform their invariable 
revolutions, pervades each busy scene, and throughout the 
ivorld actuates tbff race of men for some useful purpose. 



Education of Youth, 
1. The great an3 extensive advantages which roust neces- 
■ sarily accrue to society at large, from the proper education of 
I youth, will appear from considering the influence of their ex- 
l amiiles upod all around them. If ignorance should be suffered 
' to cloud their understandings, and immorality, resultins: from 
i a want of proper discipline, should disgrace their conduct, the 
I infury done to society will extend to all Us m9tx\V\^x%. ^\!^. 
} ^f oar youth be well instracted in lbe\T dvxW , ^Ti'\>^€\t^^^^*aR>* 

/ . 
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prove fhe rectitude of (heir priiici 'ies, fh«» beneficial 
their actiofi8, like theovoniov'ingNvnteraot'aferliiizin 
will spread far and witle in ♦^ver.v dif'-cnou, kiu\ the 
suit to the state n ill be highly im^^oriatft uul e.miu 
netlcial, as it will consiBt iti ge/ieral stability ot' trnncif 
cral regularity' ot conduct, and gr»»neral h- ppinesi?. 

2. The risin-j? general ion hr:.)uji;ht up in the trut- p 
of religion, enlijxnlened t)y ^eM».*rai knowledges and em 
not less by the exam;»le8»thHn improved hy the advic 
parents dnd Iheir teachers, will be freed fro/n tne in 
of d*^generacy ; <hcy will tollow their ancestors in thr 
in;egrity, honour, and true uoblenesis of conduct; the 
fortified against (he attacks and the artifices of infide 
will persevere, h9 they advance in life^ in every virt 
honourable pursuit. •« 

3* And may this indispensable and invaluable tm 
ever inculcated by parents and teachers, with i degt 
licitude and zeal proportioned to the importance of the 
and for ever rememberwl by the youns;, that the hoi 
crty and independence of America must depend upon 
virtue and knowledge, as their firmest and best supp< 
all ranks of society, and more particularly among pro 
meo, it is more immediately requisite that these con 
of personal merit should be carried to the 8:reatest pc 

4. Every sincere lover of his counlry, therefore 
eager to promote, by all expedients in hi? power, that 
enlightenetl, and comprehensive system of e<!iicatio 
improves and perfects all of them; and he will d 
that every channel to useful information ought to be 
every suitable reward proposed, and every honourab 
ment held out, which may stimulate our inijennoas 
knprpve to the utmost of their power, the facult 
which Providence^ has blessed them, in order (hat I 
of instruction may produce the most copious harvest < 
and their conscientious and able discharge of all the 
life may contribute equally to the happiness of thi 
and their friends, ami to the general prosperity and t 
of their cogntry. 

Xf^ffrmitg' our own Language, 
/. A GOOD foundatioa la Itie ^fttv^x^X ^xvcksX^^K? 



5 

r, b in the first place nfces8ar)r lo all those \rho aro in- 
tent in a learned education ; and to all others likewise nho 
.11 have ocCfision to learn modern lancuag^^a. — Uriiveri»al 
mmar cannoi be tauglit abstractedly: ft mufii :<e taught 
h refercuce to some lan^urge aheodv known, in v\hich the 
018 are to be explained, imd the rules exemplified. The 
rner is supposed to be unncqua'mted with all bu^ his n.iiive 
igue; and in what other can you. Gousistently ^wth requm 
I common sense, explain i( lo him / VVLeo be has a com- 
eiit kuuivledgeoTHiem.iin priocipies or grammar in general, 
: mplified in his owo language, he then will apply himself 
h great advantage to the study of any other. To enter at 
:^i' upon the science ot grammar and the study of a foreign 
guage, is to encounter two diffiouKies together, each of 
icb would be much lessened by being taken separately 
i in its ()roper or^Ier. For these plain reasons, a com- 
eot grammatical knowledge of o^ own language is (he 
e foundation upon which all literature, properly so ca]led# 
;ht (o be raised. If this method were adopted in ourr 
tools; if children were first taught the common principlea 
Q;rammar, by tome short and clear system of Englieh grrfm- 
r, which hapfily by its simplicity and facility is perhaps 
f'l' than th.'it of any other language for such a fmrpose; they 
uhl havi' some notion of what they vere going about, when 
>y should enter into the latin grammar^ and wnnid not be 
rasred so man}* years as they now are, in that mt^st irksome 
1 diflicult part of literature, with so much labour of the 
mory, and with so little assistance of the understandings 
2. Whatever (he advantajres or dtT^ctsof the Knglisb lan- 
ige be, as it is our own language, it deserves a high degree 
>nr study and attention, both with regard to the choice of 
rds wbich we employ, and with rpgnrd to the syntax, or (he 
angement of those words iu a sentence We know how 
ch the Greeks and the Romans, in their most polished and 
jrlsiiing times, cuKivaled their own tongues. We know 
i\ much study both the French and Italians have bestowed 
in theirs. Whatever knowledge may be acquired by the 
dy of other lajnguan:efl, it can never be communicated with 
lant^go except by such as cp.n write and spenk their own 
iguage well. Let the matter of an author be ever so good 
i useful, his compositiona will always «ttSec ia 1S&!^ \^^Vn& 
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esteem, if his expression be defieieot in purity and propriety. 
At the same time the attainment of a correct and elegant 
style is an object which demands application and labour. If 
any imagine that they can catch it merely by the ear, or 
acquire it by a slight perusal of some of our good authors, they 
will find themselves much disappointed. The many errours, 
even in point of grammar, the many offences against purity 
of language, which are committed by writers who are farfrofli 
being contemptible, demonstrate that a careful study of the 
language is previously requisite, in all who aim at writing it 
properly. 

3. These observations appear to determine conclusively 
the 8ul>ject which we have been discussing. They will 
suffice therefore to prove, that the application of a child to a 
dead language, before he is acquainted with his own, is a 
lamentable waste of time, and highly detrimental to the im- 
provement of his miud.7 

^ 4. The general principles of grammar are common to all 
tangiiages; a noun is the same in Enelish, French, Latin, 
Greek, &c. The variety of languages is easily acquired by 
observation and practice, when a preliminary knowledge of 
our own grammar is obtained. But the comprehension of 
our native tongue is not the only good preparative for the study 
of other languages. Some previous acquaintance with the 
general nature of things is necessary to the accomplishment 
of this end, that words may be the only obstruction in our 
literary progress. For, although it be useful to leave some 
difficulties in the way of a child, that he may exereise his 
mind in overcoming them, yet he must not be disgusted by 
too many or too great impediments. Our whole attention 
should consist in proportioning the difficulties to his powers, 
and in oflTering them to his consideration individually. If 
latin were made the primary object of a child^s lessons, be 
would lose a vast portion of time in the study of grammar; 
he would be incapable of perceiving the t^eauties of that 
]an;;uHge, because be would not have acquired any previous 
knowledge. No benefit therefore could possibly Accrue from 
reading, in the latin tongue, subjects which he could not un- 
derstand in his own. But by becoming well acquninted with 
oar beit ffoets and prose writers, he will ealsity learn, in- 
ifependentlf pt (be Bumber oC VCLeas v(\Afi\i Vi^ viUl %^ain 
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thereby, the general rules of grammar^ several examples will 
unl'old them, and a proper application of others may be soon 
made without difiicuitj. Besides, tie \i'ill aCjquire taste and 
judgnaent, and be well pre|)ared to feel the beauties of a 
foreign tongue, when he begins to feel the beauties of his own. 
His knowledge being also extended and diversi^ecl, it will be 
found that the sote difficulty attendnnt on the study of latin 
consists in learning words , so that to obtain a just knowledge 
of things, he must apply himseif to such latin authors only as 
are within the reach of his capacity, and whose writio{i,s he 
can comprehend with the ssant facility as if they were written 
in his native language. By (his plan he Will easily acquire 
the latin tongue, treasure up tresh kuowledge as he advauceily 
and exjjerience no disgust in the study of it. ^<othing can be 
more useless than to fatigue a child, by filling his memory 
with the rules of a language which he does not yet under- 
stand. For, of what advantage is the knowledge of all its 
rules, if he be unable to apply them ? We should wait there* 
fore till reading has gradually enlightened his mind, and then 
the task becomes less irksome io him. When he has studied 
Ins own langujige, \^e should anticipate the principal dif- 
ferences betiveeu the latin vm\ English syntax. His surprize 
in perceiving an unexpected difference V. ill excite his curiosity, 
and etVeciu&lly remove all distaste. Alter this, and not before, 
he may devote a part of each day to latin ; but it ought never 
to be the principal object of his studies. 

5. Such is the outline of this plan of education, which has 
nature for its ba^tis, and reason for its superstructure; but 
such a plan, it must be granted, is not to be found in any of 
our seminaries of learning. Their system inverts knowledge ; 
this proposes to mnkc it orderly and progressive. Theirs is 
foutided on precedent and long established usage ; this is re- 
commeuded by its obvious utility and economy of time. 4c 

On Female Education^ 
y^. If education, in general, lies at the foundation of indi- 
vidual, domestic, and national happiness, this is especially 
the case with female education. It is a concern in which the 
highest interests of mankind are at stake. It involves the 
vital principles vt social welfare. And acconling as it is 
attended to or ne|[!ected j according zs^ UUx^V^V^ ^\^!ass«5t« 
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ously paraoed. will public or private happiness be Bourished 
or poisoned at its root. Upon the education of woman it 
depends, under divine providence, whether she shali be the 
most useful* or the most mbchievous of mortals; whether 
she shall be the moat valuable blessing of human society, or 
the most dreadful scourge of Almighty visitation. Solemn 
thought ! How deeply ought the subject to engage the atten- 
tion, to interest the heart, to excite the prayers, and to animate 
the diligence of every parent. 

2. We are, perhaps, wiser than our fathers, in having ^ 
learned to appreciate more justly than they did, the talents of 
women, and in devising plans of education better fitted to 
develope and improve these talents. But is is feared we fall 
below our venerable predecessors, in cultivating the moral and 
religious character of females, and in fitting them for some of 
the more useful and important duties of their sex. When we 
learn generally to correct this errour ; \vhen we teach our 
daughters properly to estimate their true dignity, aud diligent- 
ly to pursue their real happiness, when we persuade them to 
reflect, that education consists not in the acquisition of dazz- 
ling and meretricious arts, but in preparing themselves to be 
respectable and aseful wives, mothers, members of society, 
and christians, then, and not till then, may we hope to see 
the moral character of society raised, and the real importance 
of the female sex more - justly estimated, and more duly 
honoured. 

Monition to Children. 

1 . It is to little effect that moral instruction is conveyed to 
you, if you will neither listen to, nor observe the precepts 
which are recommended. You can give no better proofs of a 
docile temper, than by paying proper respect to those lessons 
which are calculated for the improvement, either of the 
faculties of the mind, or affections of the heart. 

2. Think not that the business of education is a hardslm 
to which you are subject. It is intended solely for your 
benefit, and to instruct you in those virtues and accomplish- 
ments which will tend to make you good and happy, useful 
and agreeable. Consider, likewise, that your parents, by 
tAeir conduct ia this instance, are discharging that office 

ffifJcIiMB iacumbent w (beau \gittmV.«i««iX)>^^i^Vs»\^s&' 
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fheir duty, are eufflcient inducemenU for the one to furnish 
the tnenns of improvement, and for the others to be docile and 
obedient to their teachers. 

3. Should you at any time receive reproof, though yoa 
may thiuk yourselves then aggrieved, yet in the serious 
moments of reflection, when you will be more capable of 
judging from what motive, and to what purpose it Mrasgiven» 
you will be afected by very different emotions, and will be 
thankful to four monitor. * Reproof,' says the wise man, * gives 
wisdom, but a child left to himself, bringeth bis ijnotber to 
sbame.^ Because in the early stage of life, children are 
chiefly under maternal care and tuition. To make them wiefe 
and good, they must not only be instructed in tlieirdnty, but 
foe reproved and admonished, when they do wrong. If left to 
their own wilts, or suffered to follow their own inclinations^ 
they Will prove, as experience too evidently demonstrates, a 
disgrace to those by whose indulgence they were unrestrained. 

4. Yoix, therefore, who are blessed with good and pious 
fiareotA, I would address in the words of Solomon — ' Children, 
keep the commandments of your father; and forsake not the 
law of your mother. Bind them continually upon your 
hearts, and tie them about your necks. Whithersoever you s;o, 
they shall lead you ; when you sleep, they shall keep you ; 
and when you awake, they shall talk wHh you.' 

5. flaviog thus considered the advantages of a docile tem- 
per, I shall conclude with a few observations on the best 
means of acquiring or improving it. 

6. The first thing necessary is ATTENTION. Without this, 
(he most useful lessons oCinstruction will have but little effect 
j»n 3' our minds. You can neither retain in memory that 
which has been comnniBicated to you, nor digest it after- 
wards. Your inattention will also be disrespectful to those 
who are delivering any discourse, or conveying any informa- 
tion which is intended for your improvement. If you aspire 
aftor knowledge, you wilt listen to her voice ; otherwise you 
will be * even like the deaf adder that stoppetb her ears.* 
But whatever may be the mode of instruction or the object 
of it, without attention you can profit but little. No pro- 
ficiency can be n^ade in any cotirse of study or learning, with- 
out application. Sufficient time is allowed you to relax youc 

Bttiid^/ but ffbea you are emi^Voy^ on ^^tvssQs^ v^^vis^Na.^ 
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let not yoUr thoughts he (Ussipated. Indulge not in careless 
indi tffii' nee, hr cause (he husinesdof cVuchtion is a matter 
of ^reat imi'drtauce, and therefore requires the most coustaot 
'assiduity. 

7. The next thtog I would recommend to you is, a season- 
able laciturniry : without this, it is impossible you can gire 
thai de^r^e ul attention which is nece^s.-try. To be loqua- 
cious or talkative \^hilstyouare receivinj^ instruction, denotes 
a frivoiois mind. Silence is llie first step to ^risdom. I* vvas 
behl in sufh great esteem amongst the ancients, that Hley 
deified it; that is, they worbhipj>ed it as a god. By the 
Komans it uas represented under a female form, holding up a 
finger to its mouth. Solomon h s left au observation upon 
this subject. * There is a time,' SHys he, * to speak, and a 
time to hold one's peace.' This being the case, you will 6% 
wrong to suppose ihat a restraint of (his kind, nt proper in- 
tervals, is an instance ot rigour. The}* are vour bes« friends 
Who lay this Injunction upon you ; to uhich you will strictly 
conform, ifyou have a wish or au inclination to be improved. 
It is only by knot^ ledge that we raise the dignity of human 
nature; without this we should rank with (he untutored 
savage. And there cnnnot be a greater disgrace to a rational 
being, than to be ignorant, in so enlighteued a period as the 
presfUt, ^hcre so many opportunities offer for cultivatiug the 
understanding. .%^k^w%.*^ 

On Parental Example. 

1. In the management of children in school, the parent's 
cxamt'le commonly has more weight than a teacher's precepts. 
It is of the utmost consequence thdt parents co-operate with 
the teacher, both b} precept and example, and that they cod- 
tribute all »n their power toiuspire their children with a regard 
an \ Vf neraiion for their instructors. They ought, indeed, 
first \o find one who is worthy^ of esteem and veneration; 
for it IS difficult, and indeed unnatural, to compel children io 
esteem nnd love hi mi who possesses not amiable and esti- 
mable qualities When fliich an instructor is found, great con- 
fidence should be i>'rteed in him« He should he considerefl at 
the C'Oropa ion of the parents and the friend of their ehildreot 

2. Children, from a want of judgment, of experience of prio* 
eip)e, however well treated, vvii] often complain to (heir pa- 

reuU afili uaoge* If tber^ is no xeasou foi wvii\|[l(k\|it) thff 
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^'ill not hesitate to invent one. ir the parents listen to them, 
they will observe no t)ound8« and hesitate noi tu propai^Hte 
the mtist shocking calumnies against their instnicters. The 
love of novelty induoes them to wish to be removed to some 
other place of education ; revenge for some proper correcrion 
intiicted upon them urges them to spare no pains in injuruig 
their teacher's character or interest. The most flagrant »i*in 
.of iniustice, in this particular, have been committed by parp.its 
at the instigation of their children. They have been knv*x\a 
to attack worthy, benevolent, and generous instructers in (he 
most viftilent and insulting manner, and throw out the most 
mHlicious, false, and black aspersions on 'heir character, te- 
cause a wayward child had told a falsehood concerning tl;e 
rules, regulations and disci»)line of tiie school. The fact al- 
leged has been proved to be a falsehood, but pride or igno« 
ranee kept the parents from retracting, and hasev^^a stimulated 
them to add new virulence to their merciless invectives. So 
ttianidess is this useful office when parents are destitute of 
judgment, humanity, and gratitude. 

3. This unfortunate conduct of ill judging parents is very 
common. There is scarcely a school in America that could 
not produce instances of it. It has bren com;)l»Ined of by ma- 
ny sensible and judicious instrncters. It has broke the peace 
of many ingenuous and respectable persons who have Ueen 
ene^aged in the care and instrnction of youth, and paved the 
way to the ruin of hopeful children. 



Vision o/Mirza, 
1. On the fifth day of the moon, which according tothe cus- 
torn of my forefathers 1 always keep holy, after having wash- 
ed mvsetf, and offered up my morning devotions, I ascended 
the high hills of Bagdat, in order to pass the rest of the day ia 
meditation and prayer. As I was here airing myself on the 
top of the mountains, I fell into a profound contemril'^tion on 
the vanity of human life ; Qnd passing from one thought to an- 
other, surely, said I. man is hut a shadow, and life a dream. 
Whilst I was thus musing, 1 cast n?iy eyes towards the summit 
of a rock that was not far from me, where! discovered one ia 
the habit of a shepherd, but who was in reality a being of supe- 
riour nature. I drew n«:ar with orofound reverence, mid fell 
down at his teet. The genius smit^d x&^u m^ m>^^V^i^ ^ 
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compaBsion and afiability, that familiarizt'd him to my imagi- 
X). li«ii».aridal onct dispelled all the fears and apprehension with 
vhi«'h I api/roached him. He liffeil me from the ground, and 
takiiic me l»j (he hand, AHrza, said be, 1 have heard thee id 
thy sotiloquies : follow me. 

2. fie tnen led me to the highest pinnacle of the rack, and 
plHcing me on the top of it, cast thy eyes eastward, said he, 
and tell me what thou seest. I see, said I, a huge vallej, and 
ft prodigious tide of water rolling throui^hit. The valley that 
thou seest, said he. is the vale of misery ; and the tide of wih 
ter that thou seest, is part of the great tide of eternity.— 
IVliHt is the reason, said I, that the tide I see rises out of a 
thick mist at OD^ end, and again loses f (self In a thick mist at 
the other? What thou seest, said he, is thwt portion of eternity 
vrhlch is called Time, measured out by the sun, and reaching 
from the beginning of the vorld to its consummation. Exam- 
ine now, said he, this sea that is boumled with darkness at 
both ends, iind tell me what thou discoverest in it. I see a > 
bridge, said 1. slnmfing in the midst of the tide. The i»ridge J 
tliou seest, said he, is human life ; consider it attentively. Up- J 
on a more leisurely survey of it, I found that it consisted of J 
threescore and ten archos, with several broken arches, which, 1 
ailded to those that were entire, made up the number about 
B hundred. As I \v9b counting the arches, the genius told me 
that this bridge consisted at first of a thousuud: but thatagreat 
jQood swept awny the rest, and left the bridge iu the roluoua 
condition I now beheld it. But tell me further, said he, what ' 
Ihou diBCoverest on it. I see multitudes of people passing } 
over it, said Land a black cloud hans^ing on er.ch'end of IT« 
As I looked more attentively, I saw several of the passengen ] 
«]ropping through the bridge into the great tide that flowed i 
underneath it ; and, upon further examination, perceived tliere ^ 
were innumerable trap doors that lay ronceakd in the bridge, 
which the passengers no sooner trod upon, thao they fell 
through them into the tide, and immediately disapjieared. J 
Th<8e hidden pitfalls were set very thick at the entrance of , 
the bridge, so that throngs of people no sooner broke through 
the cloud, than many fell into them. They grew thinner 
towards the middle, but multiplied and lay closer together 
io^\»rf\B the end of the arches that were entire. There were 
indeed some penons, but Iheit liuml^et y(u« very small, that 
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eoDiioaed a kiml of hobbling march on the broken arches* 
but fell through one after aaother, being quite tired and speni 
with so long a walk. 

3. f passed sometime in the contemplation of this wonder^* 
ful structure, and the great variety of objects which it pre« 
sented. My heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to see 
several dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and 
Jollity, and catching at every thing that stood by tbf.m, io 
save themselves. Some were looking up towards the heaTcna 
10 a thoughtful posture, and, in the midst of a speculation, 
stumbled and fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy 
In the pursuit of bubbles, that glittered In their eyes, an<t 
danced before them ; but often, when they thought them- 
selves within the r^ach of them, their footing failed, and down, 
they sunk. In this confusion of objects, I observed some 
with scimitars in their hands, and others with urinals, who 
ran to and fro upon the bridge, thrusting several persons on 
trap doors which did not seem to lie in their way, and whicli 
they might have escaped had they not been thus forced 
upon them. 

4. The genius seeing me indulge myself in this melan-* 
choly prospect, told me 1 had dwelt long enoa^^b upon it.: 
Take thine eyes oif the bridge, said he, and tell me if thou, 
leest any thing thou dost not comprehend. Upon looking 
up, what mean, said I, those great flights of birds that are 
perpetually hovering about the bridge, and settling upon it 
fVom time to time ? 1 see vultures, harpies, ravens, cormo^ 
rants, and, among many other feathered creatures, several 
little winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon the 
middle arches. These, suid the genius, are envyy aVtirice, 
superstition, despair, love, with the like cares and passiomi 
that infect human life. 

5. I here fetched a deep sigh : alas, said I, man was made 
In vain t how is he given away to misery and mortality 1^ 
tortured in life, and swallowed up in death ! The genius 
being moved with compassion towards me, bid me quit so un- 
comfortable 8 prospect. Look no more, said h^^on man in 
the first stage of his existence, in setting oat for eternity ; 'mt 
east thine eye on that thick mist into which the tide bears the 
several generations of niortals that fall into it. I directed 
mjr Sight 09 1 wsta ordcired, and ^N^YiaViiftt ta wsk >is» nsfi^ 
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genius strengthened it with any sHpernatural force, or 6k' 
fliliattd («art of the mist that was before too thick for the eje i 
to |ieut(raifc) I saw the valley opening af Ih'e farther encl^ and 
spreading forth into an innnense ocean, that had a huge roUk | \ 
et udamuat running through the Biidst of it, anddividingit 
into tvo equal parts. Ttie clouds still rested on one half of 
it, Insoihuch thHt i could diBcover nothing in it; but the other 
apj^eartfd to me a vast orebn, planted with innumerabfe 
islands, Ihiit were covered with fruits aed fioNvers, and inter- 
'WOVi'n uiib a thousand little shining seas that ran ampDj; 
thf m. I could see persons dressed in glorious habits, vilth 
garlands upon iheir heads, passing among the trees, Ijiag 
dtu n by the sides of fountains, or resting on l:>eds of flowers* 
GUiliM 89 gri- w in me at the discovery of sod*?ligb(ful a scene. 
I \%;9i;ed for the wings of an eagle, that I might ffy away to 
those happy sears ; but the genius toTd me there wa& no pas- 
sage to 4 hem, excei>t through the gates of death that 1 saw 
opening everv moment upon the bridge. 

6. The islands, said he, that lie t)0 fresh and green before : 
thee, and with which the uhote face of the ocean appears spot- j 
ted Hs far as thou cansi see, are more in number than the sands 
on the sea short*. Inhere are myriads of islands behind those . 
vhich thou here discoverest, reaching further than thine eye, 1 
orevtn thine imngination can exten<l itself. These are the ■ 
m^insions of good men after death, n^ho, according to the de- 
gree and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, are distribu- 
ted <<mong these several islands, which abound with pleasures 
of di^Terent kinds anu degrees, suitable to the relishes and (per- 
fections of ttiose who are settled in them: every island is a 
paradise aecommo(^ated to its respective inhabitants. Are not 
these, O Mirza, habitations worth contending for ? Does life , 
apf»ear miserable, that gives thee opportunities of earnjog sueb 
a reward '/ Is death to be feared, that will convey thee to so 
ihappy an existence ?' Think not man was made in vain, who- 
han such an eternity reserved for him. I gazed with inex- 
pressible pleasure on these bapfiy islands. At length, said I, 
show me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that lie hid under 
those dnrk clouds wh?ch cover the ocean on the other side of 
the rocl*. of adam- \U The genius raakins: me no answer, I 
//• nedfb..ut to ^d'ir« «« mysetf to him a second time, but I 
fojnd that he bad left me'. 1 Ibetv tuttk^'X is^l'QA'gwVss ^Xi^fc VxviSy* 
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vhich I had been so loDg contemplating ; but Instead of ths 
lolling tide, the arched bridge, and the happy i^limds, I saw 
nothing but the long hollow valley ofBagdat, with oxep, aheefi^ 
and camels, grazing upon the sides of it. 



Trial and ExeaUwH of the Earl of Strafford. 

1 . The Earl of Strafford defended himself against the ao« 
cusations of the House of Commons, with all the presence of 
mind, judgment, and sagacity, that could be expected from in*- 
nocence and ability. His children were placf*d beside him aji 
he was thus defending hblife, and the cwuse of his royal master^ 
After he had, in a long and eloquent speech, delivered with* 
out premeditation, eonfuted all the accusations of his enemies, 
he thus drew to a conclusion* ^ But, my lords, 1 have trou- 
bled you too long : longer than I should have done, but for the 
sake of these dear pledges which a saint in heaven hiis left me.' 
Upon this he paused 9 dropped a tear; looked upon his chil* 
dren, and proceeded; 'What 1 forfeit for myself is a trlde; 
that my indiscretions should reach my posterity, wounds mp 
to the heart. Pardon my infirmity. Something I shoidd ha^^e 
added, but I am not able ; and therefore let it pass. — And now, 
my lords, for myself. I have long been taugh', that \\^ a(Tlic» 
tions of this life are overpaid by that eternal weisri^ of ejLiry 
which awaits the innocent. And so, my lords, ''ven so. with, 
the utmost tranquillity, I submit myself to your judsiment, 
whether thatjudgment be life or death: no^roy will, but thine, 
O God, be done !' 

2. His eloque.'ce and innocence ^'flduced those judges to 
pity, who were the most zealous to condemn him, The king 
himself went to the ho>ve of loitlSf and spoke for some time in 
his defence; but the^drit of irengeance, which bad been chain* 
ed for eleven yeai^, was now roused ; and nothing but his '>I()od 
could give the peo'.le satisfaction. He wns condemned by 
boih hraise» of parliament; and nothing remained but for the 
king to give his consent to the bill of attainder. But, in the 
present commotions, the consent of the king would «' ts eisilj 
be dispensed with ; and imminent danger might attend his re« 
fusal, Charles, however, who loved StralToFd tenderly, hesi- 
tat«<l, and seemed reluctant \ trying every expedient to put ofif 
fg drefKiru) m o8ic« «8 that of signing tb^ K![^cr(i^Q^t,(qi^bs&^^ 
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ecution. While he continued in this agitation of mind, and 
state of suspense, his douhls were at iHst sifeaced by an act 
of^reat magnttnimity in the condemned lord. He received a 
Jetter from that unfortunate nobleni«n^, desiring that his life 
might be miide a sncrifice to obtain K'eoitciliation i>etween the 
king and his people : adding, that he was prepared to die ; and 
that to a willing mind ther^ eouid be no injury. This instance 
of noble generosity waabut ill repaid by his master \vlii> com- 
plied with his request. He eonsen^sil to sign the fatal bill by •{ 
commission : and Strafford whs beheaded on Tower hill; be- 
having with that com;)Osed dignity of resolution,, which vai 
expected from his character. 



FmaifUr oJ'L UrisHaniit/. 
1. Never was there on earih an> other person of so extra- 
ordinary a character as the founder of our religion. In him 
W^ uniformly see a mildness, dignity, and composure, and a 
perfection of wisdem and of soodness, thnt plainly pnint him 
out Hs a superiour beiug. But his suiieriority was all in his 

\^vii divine mind. He had none of ihose outward advantages , 
tb>4 have jiinfipiguished a)l other lawgivers. He had no influx > 
encevq t^p g^nte ; he had no wealth ; he aimed at no worldly 
power. \JHi* was the son of a carpenter's wife, and he was him- j 
self a carjyoqtpp. So poor were hi» re(Mited parents, that at the 
time of his bi¥\4i, his mother could o*itain do better lndgin|; thaa 
a stable ; and »o v>oor was he himself, that he often had no Iwlg- 
inij at all. Tnat tv^liad no advantages of education,. wp may 
inf'T from the surprise «^pre»sed by his neighbours on hearing ■ 
him soeak in ihe avnagoj-up : i Whence hath this man these 
things? What wisdom is «h\^ which is given him? Is not Ihu 
the carpenter, the son of M^ry ? Are not his brethren and sis- 
ters with ns r This point, however, we n<»«»(| not insist on ; as 
from no ednc-^tion, that his own or any oth«»r country con.ld 
have aOTurdpi), was it |H)ssible for him to derive \hat supernato- 
ral vvisd'im »»nd power, that sanctity of life, and tViat fmri^- of 

■* doctrine, whieli so emim-nl'v disiinguish him. His first ,<d- 
herenla were a few tishermeof for whom he was so far I om 
ma^n.'tff »ny provision, that when he si-nt them oat to pr ach ! 
repen'ance and heal diseases, they were, by his desire, furnish- ; 
ed vifn rii '\ ing but one coot, a pair of sandals, and a i:iff. 
Me weat aboatf in great humUvty aoid mfiekoess, doing goodr 
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teaching wisdom, ami g:lorirying God, for the space of ab mt 
three years after thf^commeiicerDent of his ininisfty ; and (hen, 
as he hitnseir hnd foreseen and foretohl, he was publicly cru- 
cified. — This is ibe e;reat peraoaage, who at this day gi vet 
law to the world. This is be, who has been the author of 
virtue and happiness to millions and millions of the human race. 
And this is he whom the wisest and t>e8t men that ever lived 
have reverenced as a L>'^^;ne Pej*8on,and gloried in as the de» 
Ilverer and saviour of maukimL 



Fourih of Jul}/. 
* Let this auspicious day be ever sacred'— 
^ Let it be marked for triumph and rejoicing.* 

1. Tni8 day commemorates the glorious epoch inourna- 
tional hi;etiory, when indignant Americans burst the thralvlom 
of British tyranny, and asserted the rights with which God 
and Nature invested them, and decreed their just inheritance : 
when the voice of the American nation, by the mouth of 
their deleicated sages and patriots, declared * that these 
United States are, and of right ousrht to be, £ree, sovereign 
and independent.' More than thirty years jiave elapsed, 
since our fathers * pledged their lives, Iheir fortunes, and their 
lacred honour,^ to support that declaration. Still do their sons 
retrace with proud delight the reconl of their noble deeds; 
still are millions ready to renew the pledge. Still do' their 
bosoms fflow with indignation at the story of their opiJ»^»»»^"'"'» 
exult in their successes, and weep ov***-**»cir misfortunes; 
and contemiilate with admir***^^ ff'®'**'U"8'i«ken constancy, 
and more than Rop«»" virtue, in that gloomy period when 
scarce a r-^y «»^' hope gilded the dreariness of the prospect — 
wheo A iicentious soldiery wasted our fields, pillaged our 
villas:«*s, confl.'israted our towns, butchered our cilizens, vio- 
lated the temples of our God — carrying terroiir and dismay, 
fire and sword, through every section of our country, 

2. Are any so bas#* aTlo sacrifice Liberty and Indepen- 
dence, to foreign ambition ? Are any panting for the splen* 
dour of royalty, the gewgaws of nobility ? Would any exchange 
liberty and equal laws, for despotism and oppression ? If any 
8uch there are, let them be marked for the detesfatioa of 
fre*»inen, the curse of heaven. 

a. The eutbusiBBm with whic\i iVie te.VattL^l ^>&^»^'S» 



^/%<%»%^>% 



1. SHOtLD the return of peace, and the pride of indepen- 
dence, lean the Americans to security and dissipation—^ 
fihouldtbey lose those virtues and simple manners, by which 
alone republics can lonj; subsistff|^houId false refinement, 
luxury and impiety, spread amongst them — excesses — -jea* 
lousy distract their governments — anfl clashing interests, 
eubjecl to no control, break their federal union — the conse* 
quence will he, that the fairest experiments ever tried in human 
affkirBfVflll miscarry { and a revolution} which bad revived 
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bailed, is a pledge that the spirit of seventy-six is not ex- 
tinct ; that, Jillhough most of the sages and heroes of the re- 
Volution have yielded to the law of nature, and launched tb&t 
gulph whence none return, their mantles rest on their sons : 
that Liberty yet has defenders, who will live free or die* 

IPriendly Moniiitms to America. 
1. Amertcans ! place constantly beiore your sight the de^ 
plorable scenes of your servitude, ^d the enchanting picture 
of your deliverance ! Begin with the infant in his cradle/ 
Let the first word he lis})8, be Washington. Let hit first 
lessons of history be the wrongs whirh you suffered, and the 
courage which set you free. Let his day ly prayers be ex- 
pressions of gratitude to God. for raising you rp accomplished 
chit^fs; for leading on your armies; and for strengthening 
the arm of your peasants, against the discipline and the 
tyranny of Europe^ Let the youth, the hopes of his countryt 
grow lip amidst annual festivals, cotrimemorative of the events 
of war, and sacred to the memory of your heroes. Let him 
learn fmm his father to weep over the tombs of those heroes^ 
bnd to bless their virtues. Let his first study be your declara* 
iion of independence, and the code of your constitution, which 
\veTCi sketched out amidst the clashing of arms. Let him' 
fetop at the end of the field which he ploughs, and while (he 
tears start into his eyes, let him read, engraven upon the rude 
Btones ; ^ here savages in the pay of despotism, east an infirm 
old mall l««4o «He flames : here, they dashed against the trees, 
children snatched awajr from the breasts of their dying 
mothers; there the satellites ofopi^o^si^n bent the knee, de* 
xnanded their lives, and became captives. 
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tlie hopes of go^nl men, and promised an opening to better 
times, will bf come a discouragement to all future efforts in 
favour of Liberty, and prove on.> an opening to a new scene 
of human degeneracj and misery. 

1. People of Am^iieal 1e .he example of gll the nations 
ifvhirh have preceded you, and especially that of the mother 
country, instruct yuu1 Be afraid of the affluence of gold, which 
brings with luxury the corruption of manners and contempt 
of lav^'s! Be afraid of too unequal a distribution of riches, 
which shows t\ small number of citizens in wealth, and a great 

'. number in misery — whence arises the insolence of che one, 

^ and disgrace of the other. Guard against the spirit of con- 
quest, i'he tranquillity of empire decreases, as it is extended. 
Have arms for your defence, but have none for offence. Seek 

- ease and health in labour; prosperity in acriculture and 
maniilacturt'B ; i^frenstb in good manners and virtue. Make 
the sciences and arts prosner, which distins^uish (he civilized 
man fn^m the savage. EspeciaMy watch over the education 
of 3'our children. 

2 It id from public schools, l)e assured, that skilful magis- 
trates, disciplined and courageous soldiers, good fathers, good 
iiusbafids, good brothers, good friends, and honest men come 
forth. Wherever we see the youth depraved, the nation is on 
the decline. Let Liberty have an- immoveable foundation 
, in the wisdom ofyour constitutions; and let it l)e the cement 

■ which unites your states, which cannot be destroyed. Estib- 
lish no legal [ireference in your different modes of worship. 
Superstition is every where innocent, where it is neither 
protected nor persecuted. And may your duration be, if 
possible, equal to that of the world. 

. Docility the basis of successful Educalioiu 
L Th£ minds of youth are not all equally adapted for (he 
reception of learntng. No pains can overcame the natural 
8t''> ility of some^and no neglect can wholly check the growth 
of fruit in othen^Happy, however, are they, whose aptitude 
to receive instn^on has met with the hand of diligent 
cultivation, who have early had the weeds of ignorance or 
errour eradicated} and every generous plant reared to maturity 

Ci2 
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\vith raitbful assiduity and vigilant c*are. By diiigiBnt iuition 
the most unpromising genius, inspired with a real desire to 
improve, maybe rendered useful to society, and ailvcaitageous 

to itself. Providence nevei intended an equality of mental 
endowments or of personal advantages; but it has impartially 
distributed iC^ favours fur the good of the whole; and where 
it has denied the shioin^ talents Uiat lead to fame, it has , 
generally conferred the more solid qualities that are calculated 
to secure independence. 

2. The laxity and indulgence of modern mannem are 
inimical to the best interests of the rising gtneratiou. The 
foolish fondness of imronts, in general, towards their children) 
knows no bounds. It cannot be calltd love for them, for 
love is quTcksighted to discern faults, and studies to correct 
them ; it cannot be called tenderness or humanity, for those 
qualities are not displayed by momentary impulses, but by 
consistency of action. It is rather a fashion or a habit 
springing out of indolence and want of moral feeling ; it may, 
ivitbout breach of charity, he traced to general dissipation^ 
\vhich renders persons indiflerent about what doe^ not con- 
tribute to their own immediate pleasure, and callous to (he 
warm emotions of a rational regards. 1 will not ascribe this 
criminal indulgence, or rather neglect of children, to irreligioa 
and a contempt of all authority, but unfortunately it leads to 
both ; and, if it continue for a few generations more, or is 
varried to still greater heights, it must dissolve every tie that 
binds man to man, or man to heaven^ When children are 
habituated to pursue their own pleasure ^vithout eontml from 
parental authority ; when they disobey the authors of their 
being with impunity, and treat (hem with a contempt in pro- 
portion to the mistaken^indness they have received; Mhat 
ran be expected irom the best modes of education or the must 
r.eduIoHs care of preceptors ? Will the hoy that 4lisregaiVds hi» 
Either, respect his iiistructer? And will he who is used to 
^»ave his will at home, whether right or wrong, quietly submit 
^o necessary restraints when sent to scJM^i' Parents ought 
^ eriodsly to reflect on this, lioth for thnHlwn sakes and tlia 
:*il»pines8 of their progeny. — They should inculcate theneces* 

jly of a rational obedience from the first dawn of reason; 
.he^siould encourage docility in their children, as tfaematHal 
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basis or comfort to the one, and of improvement to the other. 
The av.me' habits which they still think it requisite children 
sliouid acquire at school, should be early engrafted on 
their natures, and the business of the parent and the tutor 
should be shown to be the same in effect, though differing in 
degree^ Thr maxims which regulate the school, should be a 
continuation of those which have directed the nursery. Ow- 
ing to the contradiction^ however, between them, what ills 
have arise n, and how much has the business of education been 
impeded ! The most able instructers have, perhaps, incurred 
the blame which ought to have been solely imputed to the pa- 
rent ; and the hopeful genius has been lost to the world and 
himself, by the neglect of precepts, which would, if early im- 
bitted, have rendered docility habitual. — No one can teach those 
who are unwilling to learn, or resolutely bent to disobey. Let 
parents, therefore, give the proper impressions in time, and 
eontittue them as they find opportunity and occasion, or the 
labour of the tutor will be of little consequence. What he ac- 
complishes with difficulty in months, may be undone in a day, 
or even a moment. When parents have done their duty, the 
business of the preceptor will be comparatively easy. 



Eulogy on General Washington, 
L To call Washington a hero, would be a debasement of 
him ^ for heroism has hitherto been too often allied with crime. 
To call him merely a great soldier, would be injustice ; for he 
fought not to destroy, but to preserve. To denominate him 
simply a great statesman, would be inadequate ; for his politics 
were not like those of most statesmen, subservient to ambition. 
In war he united the coolness of Fabius with the spirit of Cae- 
sar, and the humility of Cincinnatus. In peace, he blended 
the virtues of Trajan wilh the wisdom of Solon, and the sub- 
time, proplr^tic ken of Chatham. Uniform and consistent in 
his political conduct, with equal severity he frowned on the 
intrigues of domestic faction and the insidious wiles of foreign 
j arti&ce. Equallj^^dy to draw his sword in his ripened man- 
f hood, to establish^Re independence of his country, and in hia 
declining years, to snatch it from its sleeping scabbanl to 
avenge its insnlted honour and violated rights. The watchful 
L. father and illustrious founder Qf a great empire^ did aot sUive 
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to iovest himselfwifh the insignia of nobility, tbe ordinary aoh 
'bition of vulgar greatness; but by his talents and virtues be 
has ennobled hib country. The mortal part of Washingtoh 
is consigned to tbe silent cemetery, but be hna bequeathed te 
his beloved fellow citizens a glorious legacy. In iiis example, i 
bis character and bis virtues, which ought to render iTieni pure I 
and virtuous in tbeir morals, devout in their re I iscron, fervent 
in their patriotism, just in the cabinet, and invincible in .(Jlie 
field. More than four millions of freemen, with melancholy 
liearts, are living statues to thy memory, fhou sainted patriot! 
Unfading laurels, fair »8 thy virtues, and imperishable as thy 
fame, shall bloom around thy monument, and protect, from nn- 
ballowed touch, thy consecrated urn. 
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Fart ofMajot'General Lee's Funeral Oralion on the DeaOi 

ofOeneral Washington. 

Delivered before both Houses of Congress, December 26, 3799. 

1 . In obedience to your will, 1 rise your humble organ, with 
the hope of executing a part of the system of public niourniag» 
Tvhich you bavig been pleased to adopt, commemorative of the 
death of the most illustrious and most beloved personage this 
country has ever produced ; and which, while it transmits to.- 
posterity your sen«e of the awful event, faintly represenfa yonr 
knowledge of the consummate excellence you so cordtnlly ho- 
nour. Des|>erate indeed is any attempt on earth te meet cor- 
respondently this dispensation of heaven ; for, whHe witli pi- 
ous resignation we submit to the will of an all-^racioes provi- 
dence, we can never <;ease lamenting is tMir finite view of om- 
nipotent wisdom, tlie heart-rending |>rivatton for which our 
nation weeps. When the civilized world ehakes to the cen- 
tre ; when every moment ^ives birth to strange and momen- 
tous changes ; when our peaceful quarter of the globe, exempt 
as it happily has been from any share in the sla^vhter of the 
human race, may yet be compelled to abandon her pacific poli- 
cy, and to rislc the doleful casualties of war : what Amit is 
there to <he extent of our loss ? None Vf^Un the reach of my 
words to express ; none which your feelrap will not disavow. 
The founder of our federal republic — our bulwark in war,onr 
guide in peace, i^ no more ! Othat this were but questionable! 
Hope, tbe comforter of the wretched, would pour into our ago- 
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liizing hearts its balmy dew. But, alas ! thfere is no hope for 
Us ! Our WashiogtOD is removed for ever ! Possessiog the 
stoutest frame, and purest mind, he had passed nearly to the 
age of siiLty-eigbt years, in the enjoyment of high health, when, 
habituated by his care of us to neglect himself, a slight cold| 
disregarded, became inconvenient on Friday, oppressive on 
Saturday, and defying every medical interposition, before the 
morning of Sunday put an end to the best of men t An end did 
I say ? His fame survives ! bounded only by the limits of the 
earth, and by the extent of the human mind. He survives in 
our hearts, in the growing knowledge of our children, in the 
afTection of the good throughout the world : and when our mo- 
numeuts shall be done away ; when nations now existing shall 
be no more ; when even our young and far spreading empire 
iball have perished, still will our Washington's glory unfaded 
shine, and die not, until love of virtue cease on earth, or earth, 
itself sink into chaos. 

2. How, my fellow-citizens, shall I single out to your grate- 
ful hearts his pre-eminent worth ? Where shall I begin in open- 
ing to your view a character throughout sublime ? Shall I 
speak of his warlike achievements, all springing from obedi- 
ence to his country's will — all directed to his country's good ? 
Moving in his own orbit, he imparted heat and light to his most 
distant satellites; and combining the physical and moral force 
of all within his sphere, with irresistible weight he took bis 
course, commiserating roily, disdaining vice, dismaying (rea- 
son, and invigorating despondency ; until (he auspicious hour 
arrived, when he brought to submission the since conqueror 
of India; thus Onisbing his long career of military glory, with 
a iusture corrpsponding to his great name, and in this his last 
net of war, afSxing the seal of fate to our nation's birth. To 
the horrid din of battle, sweet peace succeeded ; and our vir- 
tuous chief, mindful only of the common good, in a moment 
tempting personal aggrandizementi hushed the discontents of 
growinjr sedition ; and, surrendering his power into the hands 
from which be had recei ved it,con verted his ?\vonlinto a plough- 
share, teaching: nn admirable world, that to be truly great, you 
must be truly ^ood. Was I to stop here, the picture would 
foe incomplete, and the task impoped, uiiBnished. G^eat as 
was our Washington in war, and as much as did that great- 
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ness contribute to produce the American n;public, it is Bot ia 
^ur Hione his preeminence stands conspicuous. His varions 
talents, combining all the capcicities of a statesman ^vitb those 
of a soldier, fitted hina alike to guide the councils and the ar- 
mies of our nation. 

3. Scarcely had he rested from his martial toils, while his 
invaluable parental advice was still sounding in our ears, when 
he who had been our swi>rd and our sbield, was called forth to 
«ct a less splendid, but more important part. Pdssepsing a clear 
and penetrating mind, a sound and 8tron£;jud&;ment, calmness 
and temper for deliberation, with invincible 5rmm ss ^nd per- 
severance in resolutions maturc'ly formed, drawing informntion 
from all, acting; from himself, with incorruptible integrity and 
unvarying patriotism; his own suiieriority, and the public con- 
fidence, alike marked him as the mah d«3igneil by Heaven to 
lead in the political as well as military events which have dis- 
tinguished the era of his life. The tinner of an overruling provi- 
dence, pointing at Washington, was neither mistaken nor unr 
observed; when, to realize t lie vast hopes to which our revo- 
lution had given birth, a change of political system became 
indispensable. How novel, how grand the spectacle! Inde- 
pendent states stretched over an immense territory, and known 
only by common difficulty, clinging to their union as the rock 
of their safety, deciding by frank comparison of their relative 
condition, to rear on that rock, under the guidance of reason, 
a common government, tlirough whose commanding protection 
liberty and order should be safe to themselves, and the sure 
inheritance of their posterity. This arduous task devolved oa 
citizens selected by the people from knowledge qt their wis- 
dom, andconli(lenc*.e in their virtue. In this august assembly 
of sages and patriots, Washington, of course, was found ; and, 
as if acknowledged to be nrost wise, w here all were wise, with 
one voice, he was declared their Chief. Hovf well he merit- 
ed this rare distinction, how faithful were the labours of him- 
self and his compatriots, the work of their hands, and our union, 
-strength and prosperity, the fruits of that work, best attest. Hut, 
to have essentially aided in presenting to hi9 country this con- 
summation of her hopes, neither satisfied the claims of his fel- 
low-citizens on his talents, nor those duties which the popses- 
ifioB e/* thoBC talents imposed. Heaven had not infused into 
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biB mind such an uacomnrKm share of its ethereal spirit to re- 
mtiin unemployed, Bor bestowed on him liis genius, unaccom- 
panied with the corre8|»onding dutj of devoting it to the com- 
mon good. To have framed a constitution, whs showing only, 
without realizing, the general happiness. This great work 
remained to be done ; and America, steadfast in her preference, 
vrith one voice summoned her beloved Washington, un[irac- 
tised as he was in the chities of civif administration, to execute 
this last act in the completion of the national felicity. Obe- 
dient to her call, he a^umed the high office with that self-dis- 
trust peculiar to his innate modesty, the constant attendant of 
pre-eminent virtue. What was the burst of joy, through our 
anxious land, on this exhitiratiog event, is known to us all. 
The aged, the young, the brave, the fair, rivalled each other 
in demonstrations of gratitude; and this high- wrought, delight- 
ful scene, was heightened in its effect, by the singular contest 
betvTeen the zeal of the bestowers and the avoidance of the re- 
ceiver of the honours bestowed. Commencing his administra- 
tion> what heart is not charmed with the recollection of the 
pure and wise principles announced by himself, as the bisia 
of his political life. He best understood the indissoluble 
union between virtue and happiness, between duty and advan- 
tage, between the genuine maxims of an honest and magnani- 
mous policy, and the soHd rewards of public prosperity and 
individual fe'^ity ; watching with equal ami comprehensiTe 
eye over this great assemblage of communities and interests, 
he laid the foundations of our national pqlicy in the unerring, 
immutable principles of morality, based on religion, exempli- 
fying the pre-eminence of a free government, by all the attri- 
butes which win the affections of its citizens, or command the 
respect or the world. 

Part of Judge MinoVs Oration on the Death of Gen. Washington. 

Delivered before the Inhabitants of Bj^ton. 

1. Our duty, my fellow-citizens, on this distressins occa- 
sion, is dictated by the dignity and resplendent virtue of the 
beloved man whose death we deplore. We assemble to pay 
a^ debt to departed merit, a debt \vhi( h we can only pay '-j ;he 
sincerity of our grief, and the resT>e.'.fu; -ffusions of grat tule; 
for the highest oration left its to bestow upon car lamflated 
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WAsnrNGTON, 18 the strict narration or the truth, and the lof* 
tiest character ivhich we can assign to him, is the verj display 
of himself. When ambition allies itself to guilt, when power 
tramples upon right, when victory triumphs in blood, when 
piety sits clouded in superstition, when humility is affected by 
cunning, when patriotism is founded on selfishness ; then let 
adulation spread her prostituted mantle, to screen the disgrace 
of her patrons, and amuse with the falsehoods of her imagina- 
tion. But to our political father, the faithful page of history 
is panegyric, and the happiness of his country is the mouument 
of his fame. Come, then, warriors ! statesmen ! philosophers ! 
citizens ! assemble round the tomb of this favourite son of vir- 
tue ! with all the lux.ury of sorrow, recollect the important 
events of life ; and partake of the greatest legacy which a mor- 
tal could bequeath you, in the conten^Iation of his exampi«t 
Your anniversaries have long celebrated the birlh-day of your 
illustrious chief, and the parish of his own name in Westmore- 
land county, in Virginia, boasts itself the place of his nativity. 
But to souls like his, local restrictions are not attached. Where 
Liberty was, there would be his country ; happy for us, the 
Genius of Liberty, responsive to his affections, resolved timt 
where Wsahington was, there also shall be her abode* Edu- 
cated by private instruction, his virtue grew with hia know* 
ledge, aud the useful branches of literature occupied the whole 
powers of his mind. Exemplary for solidity of thought, and 
chastity of morals, he was honoured by the government of Vi^ 
ginia, with an important mission at an age when the levities of 
the human character seldom yield to the earliest operation of 
reason. To trace this Protector of our Liberties, through hU 
unrivalled career, from his gloomy retreat through the JerseyS) 
to his several victories and his splendid triumph at YorktowB, 
would be to narrate the varying hbtory of our revolution. To 
him, public labour was amusement, suffering in the cause of free* 
dom WHS a luxui;;, and every hour as it flew carried an ofi^e^ 
ing to his country. As obedience to the voice of hia oppressed ' 
fellow-citizens drew his sword en the approach of war, so at 
thv declaration of peace, by the same respected voice, he re* 
stored it to its scabbard. He left them his blessing and their 
Jiberties. O human nature, how hast thou been traduced! \ 
With thee, has it beeo enid, is esfteatiallj^ coqaected tbftt Itl't I 
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of power which is insatiahle; which restores not voluntarily 
what has been committed to his charge; which devours all 
rights, and resolves all laws into its own authority ; which la- 
bours not for others, bat seizes the fruits of their labours for it* 
self; which breaks down all barriers of religion, society, and 
nature, that obstruct its course ; now art thou vindicated ! Here 
we behold thee allied to virtue, worn in the service of man- 
kind, superiour to the meanness of compensation, humbly ho- 
ping for the thanks of thy country alone, faithfully surrender- 
ing the sword, with which thou wast entrusted, and yielding 
lip power with a promptness and facility equalled only by the 
diffidence and reluctance with which thou reeeivedst it. Now, 
will the future inquirer say, this hero has finished the task as- 
signed him, the measure of his glory is full. A world is admit* < 
ted to freeilom — a nation is born* Favoured beyond the lead^ 
er of Israel, not only with the pro-jpect, but with the fruition of 
the promised blessing, he has retired, like that of meekness, to 
the Mount, whence he is to ascend, unseen by a weeping peo- 
ple, to the reward of all his labours. No, he is to live anoth- 
er life upon this globe ; he is to reap a double harvest in the 
field of perennial tiouour. The people whom he has saved 
from external tyranny, suflTer from the agitations of their own 
unsettled powers. The tree cf Liberty which he has planted, 
iind so carefully guarded from the storms,.now flourishes be-^ 
yond its strength ; its lofty excrescences threaten to tear its 
less extended roots from the earth, and to prostrate it fruitless 
on the plain. But, he comes ! In convention he presides over 
counsels, as in war he had led the battle. The Constitution, 
like the rainbow after the flood, appears to us now just emerg- 
ing from an overwhelming commotion; and we know the 
truth of the pledge from the sanction of his name. The pro- 
duction was worthy of its authors, and of the magnanimous peo- 
ple whom it was intended to establish. You adopt it, you 
cherish it, and you resolve to transmit it, with the name of 
Washington, to the latest generation, who shall p<ove their 
just claim to such an illustrious descent. Who was so worthy 
as our great legislator, to direct the operations of government 
which his counsels and his sword had laboured to erect ? By 
an unanimous suffrage he was invited to the exalted station of 
President of the United States. The call vraa too sac ' tr^ 
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admit of doubt; it superseded the happiness of retirement, (he 
demands oi' private interesl, the sweet attractions of domestic 
society, and the hazard — (forgive it, Washington, for thou wast 
mortal) — the hazard of public reputation. Behold the man on 
this occasion so mighty in the eyes of all the world, so humble 
in his own. Did the occasion admit of it, how pleasing would 
be the review of his administration, as our Supreme Executive 
Maa;istrate! His talents and his virtues increased with bis 
cares. His soul seemed not to bear the limits of office a mo- 
ment after the obligations of duty and patriotism withdrew 
their restraints from his universal love. AVhen the misguided 
savages of the wilderness, after feeling his chastisement, had 
sued for peace, he seemed to labour for their happiness as the 
common representative of mankind. Insurrection was so struck 
at his countenance, that it fled from the shock of his arm. In- 
trigue attempted to entangle him in her poisonous web, but he 
burst it with gigantic strength, and crushed her labours. An- 
archy looked out from her cavern, and was dashed into oblivi- 
on, as we trust, for ever. — The nations of Europe saw (he wis- 
dom of our laws, the vigour of our measures, the just ice of our 
policy, the firmness of our government, and acquiesced in the 
neutrality of our station. The dangers of the commonwealth 
having subsided at the close of his second administration, he 
felt himself justified, after dedicating forty-five years of VM 
valuable life to her service, in withdrawing, to receive with 
resignatiou the great change of nature, which his age and his 
toils demonstrated to be near. When he declined your future 
suffrages, he left you a legacy. What ! like Csesar's to the Ro- 
mans, money for your sports ? Like Attulus's, a kingdom ft.>r your 
tyranny ? No; he left you not such bubbles, nor for such pu^ 
poses. He left you the records of wisdom for your govem- 
roent ; a mirror for thefaithful representation to your own view, 
of yourselves, your weaknesses, your advantages, your dan- 
gers ; a magnet which points at the secret mines and windings 
of party spirit, faction, and foreign influence ; a pillar to the 
unity of your republic; a band to enclose, conciliate «nd 
strengthen the whole of your wonderful and almost boundleii 
communities. Read, preserve the sacred deposit ; knd lest |K)t- 
terity should forget the truth of its mail ims, engrave them on 
his tom\h (hat (hey may read them when (hey weep before it. 
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Death 9f General Hamilton. 

* When the bright ^ardians of a country die» 
The grateful tear m tendemess will start ; 
And the keen anguieh of a reddening eye. 
Disclose the deep afflictions of the heart !* 

1. To swell the sable triumphs of the tomb, the great de- 
strojrer, in pointing bis shaft at Hamilton, has selected a vic- 
tim of no ordinary value. He has not only taken from the 
bosora of a beloved family its solace and support ; from the 
circle of his immediate friends its pride and ornament; from 
the forum its most distinguished advocate ; from society an em* 
inent and useful citizen ; but from his country he has taken its 
ablest statesman, its warmest patriot, its great benefactor. With 
talents of asuperiour order, the ehoicest in nature^s gift, im- 
proved by an elegant and refined education, strengthened by 
Intense and laborious application, directed to usefulness by a 
steady love of justice and an undeviating adherence to the cause 
of truth, as a soldier, a statesman, a public advocate, a warm 
friend and zealous guardian of the liberties of his country ; 
the invaluable life of this distinguished citizen has been spent 
with increasing glory to himself, and incalculable usefulness 
to his country. As a member of the family of the illustrious . 
Washington ; as his companion in arms ; as bis counsellor and 
friend, he shared with him the dangers of the revolution, and 
reaped with him the glory of its accomplishment. 

2. As a soldier, be united bravery with humanity, skill with 
Activity. So eminently distinguished were bis military ta- 
lents, that he was designated on a momentous occasion by the 
great Washington himself, as the man of his choice, to take 
tbe active command of our armies. As a statesman, the as* 
tonishing powers of his mind bad full scope for exertion, and 
he has left the most splendid testimony of their extent and 
usefulness. With talents profound and active, with genius a«. 
ruie and penetrating, with learnins: deep and extensive, ho 
made unwearied researches in political science, and has left a 
rich legacy to his countrymen, a luminous view of the most 

^correct principles in civil policy and government. He was 
•the good man's friend and advocate, a terrour to the oppressor, 
aod a foe to iniquity. In the private walks of life, through all 
Its relative duties, Hamilton was highly valued. 
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3. Tes, reader, this brilliant luminary in the literary ^vorld, 
this splendid orb of our politicHi hemisphere, is set for ever ! a 
star of the first magnitude in the political temple is extinguish- 
ed ! a pillar ofsuperiour strength is fallen ! Cut off in fhe full 
vigour of life, in the full possession of his faculties, and in the 
midst of all bis usefulness, the great Hamilton now slef^ps with 
his fathers ! That intellectual fountain, from which flowed the 
richest streams of eloquence, is dried up ; the fire of that geni- 
us, ifv hose acuteness pierced the inmost recess of science, is 
quenched for ever; that eye, whose penetrating glance was the 
sure index of an acute and penetrating mind, is now closed 
for ever : that tongue, on whose eloquence listening senates 
hung with admiration, is now silent for ever ; and dumb forev- 
er Is that voice which was the harbinger of wisdom, and the 
herald of instruction. The trophies of the grave are enriched 
with a gem ofsuperiour worth ; the world is rifled of an intel- 
lectual treasure of inestimable value. 

4. Though the grave now shrouds the mortal part of the now 
immortal Hamilton, his memory and hisf«roe are enshr;ned In 
the besoms of bis grateful countrymen, and will he ever che- 
rishf-d and protected, with the warmest emotions of love aod 
Admiration. This sacred deposit will be traosmited to posteri- 
ty in the fulness of its glory and the purity of its excellence. 
A distinguished page in the annals of our country, will be a- 
dorned with the reccordofbis character, with a faithful deline- 
ation of his talents, virtues, achievements, and greatness, and 
the admiration of posterity shall perpetuate his fame. There 
will the record of the sad catastrophe of his death draw forth 
the fcnr of pity from the eye of tenderness, and the sigh of re- 
gret from the bosom of humanity. There will the moralist read 
with warm approbation the sentiments of a Hamilton, on the 
subject of the barbarous custom to which be fell a sacrifice ; 
there will he see the abhorrence in which he held a practice 
sanctioned by the manners of the age in which he live<l : and 
which from a fiecultar combination of circumstances, be con- 
ceived as to himself was unavoidable. There will the chris- 
tian dwell with exquisite delight on the record of the bright 
example of this great man, who, in the fulness of belief, embra- 
ced the doctrines of Christianity, partook ofits ordinances, and 

(lied ia the coiisoling hope of il» \4roniise8. 
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Part (f Mr. Pitt's Speech in the British Parliament. 

My Lords, Januapjr2«, 177S. 

1. I RISE with astonishment to see these papers brought to 
your table at so late k period of this business ; papers, to tell 
us what? Why, what all the world knew before; that the 
Americans, irritated by repeated injuries, and stripped of their 
inborn rights and dearest privileges, have resisted, and enter- 
ed into associations for the preservation of their common 
liberties. Had the /early situation of the people of Boston 
been attended to, things would ndi have eome to this. But 
the infant complaints of Boston were literally treated like the 
•capricious squalls of a cliild, who it was said, did not know 
whether it was aggrieved or not« 

2. But full well I knew, at that time, that this child, if not 
redressed, would soon assume the courage and voice of a man. 
Full well I, knew, that the sons of ancestors, born under the 
fiame free constitution, and once breathing the same liberal air 
as Englishmen, would resist upon the same principles, and on 
the same occasions. What has^overnment done ? They have 
£ent an armed force, consisting of seventeen thousand men, to 
dragoon the Bostonians into what is called their duty ; and, so 
far from once turning their eyes to the policy and destructive, 
■consequence of this scheme, are constantly sending out more 
troops. And we are told, in the language of menace, that, if 
seventeen thousand men wont do, fifty thousand shall. 

3*. It is true, my lords, with this force they may ravage the 
country ; waste and destroy as they march ; but. in the pro- 
gress of fifteen hundred miles, can they occupy the places 
they h»ve passed-.^ Will not a country, which can produce 
4hree millions of people, wronged and insulted as they are, start 
up like hydras in every corner^ and gather fresh strength from 
fresh opposition ? Nay, what dependence can you have upon 
the soldiery, the uDh.appy engines of your wrath ? They are 
Englishmen, who must feel for the privileges of Englishmen. 
Do 3'ou think that these men can turn their arms against their 
brethren ? Surely not. — A victory must be to them a defeat ; 
and carnage, a sacrifice. 

4. But it is not merely three millions of people, the produce 
4)? Arnfricn, we have to contend within this unnatural strug* 
^lo ; murr. uicirc are on their side, dipersed over the Cafift<^^ 

k2 
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this wide empire. Every whig in this country and in Ireland 
is with them. Who, then, let me demand, has giveji« and con« 
tinues to give, this strange and unconstitutional advice ? I do 
not mean to level at one man, or aay particular set of men; 
but thus much I will venture to declare, that, if bis Majesty 
continues to hear such counsellors, he will not only be badlj 
advised, but undone. 

5. He may continue indeed to wear his crown ; but it will nof 
be worth his wearing. Kobbed of so princinal a jewel as 
Amoricn, it will lose its lustre, and no longer beam that effuK 
gence which should irradiate the brow of majesty* In this 
alarming; crisis, 1 come with this paper in my hand, to offer 
you the best of my experience and advice; which is, that a 
humble petition be presented to his Majesty, beseeching him, 
that, iu order to open the way towards a happy settlement of 
the dangerous troubles in America, it may graciously please 
him, that immediate orders be given to general Gage for re- 
moving his Majesty^s forces from the town of Boston. 

6. And this, my lords, upon the most mature and delibe« 
rate grounds, is the best advice I can give you, at this junc- 
ture* Such conduct will convince America that you mean to 
try her cause in the spirit of freedom and inquiry, and not in 
letters of blood. There is no time to be lost. Every hour 
is bip; with danger. Perhaps^ while I am now speaking, the 
decisive blow is struck, which may involve millions in the con- 
sequence. And, believe me, the very first drop of blood which 
is shed, will cause a wound which may never be healed, v 

Part of HannibaPs Speech to the Carlha^enian Anny, 
1. On what sid^ soever 1 turn my eyes, I behold all full of 
courage and strength. A veteran infantry ; a most gallant 
cavalry ; you, my allies, most faithful and valiant: you, Gar- 
thagenians, whom not only your country's cause, but the jost- 
est anger, impels to battle* The hope, the courage of assailants, 
13 always greater than that of those who act upon the defen- 
sive. W ith hostile banners displayed, you are come down up- 
on Italy. You briug the war. Crief, injuries, indignities, 
fire your minds, and spur you forward to revenge. First, they 
demanded me, that I, your general, should be delivered up to 
t^fem; ne^t, al! of you who bad tovi^\xl«Lt t.lv« wi^ie of Saguo- 
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turn ; and we were to bepnt to death by excruciating torturet. 
Proud and cruel nation ! Every thing must be yours, and at 
your disposal ! Tou are to prescribe to us with whom we are 
to make, war, with whom to make peace L You are to set us 
bounds ; to shut us up between bills and rivers ; but you are 
not to olMerve the limits which yourselves have fixed ! ^ Pass 
not the Iberus.' What next ? ' Touch not the Saguntines; 
Saguntum is upon the Iberus ; move not a step towards that 
eity.' is it a small matter, then, that you have deprived us of 
our ancient possessions, Sicily and Sardinia ? You would have 
Spain too! Well, we shall yield Spain, and then — ^y on will 
pass into Africa. Will pass, did I sayi* This very year, they 
ordered one of their consuls into Atrica, the other into Spain. 
No, soldiers, there is nothing leflt for us but what we can vin- 
dicate with our swords. Come on, then. Be men. The 
Romans may, with more safety, be cowanls. They have their 
dwn country behind them; have places of refuge ixi flee to; 
and are secure from danger in the roads thither. But for you« 
there is no middle fortune between death and victory. Let 
Ibis be but well fixed in your minds; and once again 1 say 
you are conquerors. 

Brutus* Speech oh ihe death of Caesar, 

JElomans, Countr^ment and Lovers, 

1. Hear me, for my cause; and be silent, that you may 
hear. Believv me, for mine honour; and have respect for 
mine honour, that you may believe. Censure me in your 
wisdom; and awake your senses, that you may the better 
judge. If there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of 
Cffisar, to him 1 say, that Brutus' love to Ceesar was no less 
than his. If then that friend demand, why Brutus rose against 
Csesnr, this is my answer ; not that 1 loved Caesar less, but that 
1 loved Rome more. Had you rather Cesar were living, and 
die all slaves, than that Cffisar were dead, to live all freemen ? 
As Cffisar l<*ved nie, I weep for him ; as he was fortunate, I 
rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him; but as he was 
ambitious, 1 slew him. There are tears for his love, joy for 
hjs fortune, honour for his valour, and death for his ambition. 
WIv ''s hvvr ?o base that he would be a bondsman ? If any speak, 
for !n;n have I offended. Wbo'tt tew ^t^ lOjift^^iN^V^^^'^ 
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not be a Roman .^ If any, speak ; Tor him have I offended. 
Who^s here so vile that be will not love his country ? Ifaiiy, 

8))eak ; tor him have I offended. I pause for a reply. 

None.^ then none have 1 offended. I have done no more to 
Ca3HHr than you should do to Brutus. And as 1 slew my best 
lover for the good of Rome, I reserve the same dagger for my- 
self, whenever it shall please my country to need my death. 



Part of Cicero's Oraiioti against Verves. 
1. I A8K now, Verres, what thou hast to advance against 
this charge ? Wilt thou pretend to deny it/' Wilt thou pre- 
tend, that any thing false, that even any thing aggravated, is al- 
leged against thee ? Had any prince, or any state, committed 
the same outrage against the privilege of Roman citizens, 
should we not think we had sufficient ground for demanding 
satisfaction ? What punishment ought, then, to be inflicted 
upon a tyrannical and wicked praetor, who dared, at no greater 
distance than Sicily, within sight of the Italian coaaV to put 
to the infamous death of crucifixion, that unfortunate and in- 
nocent citizen, Publius Gavins Cosnnus, only for his having 
asserted his privilege of citizenship, and declared his iutenlion 
of appealing to the justice of his country, against a cruel op- 
pressor, who had unjustly confined him in prison at Syracuse, 
whence he had just made his escape.^ The unhappy man, ar* 
rested as he was going to embark for his native country, is 
brought before the wicked pnctor. With eyes darting fury, 
and a countenance distorted with cruelty, be orders the help* 
less victim of his rage to be stripped and rods to be brought; 
accusing him, but without the least shadow of evidence, or even 
i)f suspicion, of having come to Sicily as a spy. It was in vain 
that the unhappy man cried out, 'I am a Roman citizen: I 
have served under Lucius Pretius, who is now at Panormus, 
and will attest my innocence.' The lilood-tbirsty praetor, 
deaf to all he could urge in his own defence, ordered the in- 
famous punishment to be inflicted. Thus, fathers, was an in- 
nocent Roman citizen publicly mangled w th scourging; 
whilst the only words he uttered, amidst his cruel sufferings, 
were, * I am a Roman citizen !' With these he hoped to de- 
fend himself from violence and infamy. But of so little ser- 
y/ce iraa tim privilege to h».m, that, while he was thcs assert- 
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ing hid citizenship, the order was given for his execution ; for 
his execution upon the cross ! O liberty t O sound once de- 
lifiChtful to eyery Koman ear ! sacred privilege of Roman 
citizenship 1 once sacred ! now trampled U{)on ! But what 
then ? is it cotne to this ? Shall an inferiour magistrate, a gb- 
vernour, who holds his whole power of the Roman people, in 
a Roman province, within sight of Italy, bind, scourge, torture 
with fire and red hot plates of iron, and at last put to the infa* 
mous death of the cross, a Roman citizen ? Shall neither the 
cries of innocence, expiring in agony, nor the tears of pitying 
spectators, nor the majesty of the Roman commonwealth, nor 
the fear of the justice of his couatry, restrain the licentious 
and wanton cruelty of a monster, who, in confidence of his rich- 
es, strikes at the root of liberty, and seta mankind at defiance. 

A Scythian Ambassador's Sjpeech to Alexander* 
1. When the Scythian ambassadors waited on Alexander 
the Great, they gazed on him a long time without speaking a 
word, being very probably surprized, as they formed a judg- 
ment of men from their air and statue, to find that his did not 
answer the high idea they entertained of him from his fame. 
At last the oldest of the ambassadors addressed him thufu 
* Had the gods given th^ a body proportionable to thy ambi- 
tion, the whole universe would have been too little for thee* 
With one hand thou wouldst touch the East^anfi with the other 
the West ; and, not satisfied with this, thou woaldst follow the 
Bun, and know where he hides himself. But what have we 
to do with thee ? We never set foot in thy country. May not 
those who inhabit woods be allowed to live without know- 
ing who thon art, and whence tL"*: comest ? We will neither 
command over, nor submit to any man* And that thou maye^t 
be sensible what kind of people the Scythians are. know, that 
we received from heaven, as a rich present, a yoke of oxen, a 
ploughshare, a dart, &javelin, and a cup. These we make use 
of, both with our friends and against our enemies. To our 
friends we give corn, which we procure by the labour of our 
oxen; with them we offer wine to the gods in our cup; and 
with regard to our enemies, we combat them at a distance 
with our arrows, and near at hand with our javelins. But Ihou, 
who boastest thy coming to extirpate cobbeta)a.^tt.\^^5kft^SL^i^^ 
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greatest robber upon earth. Thou hast plundered all nations 
titou overcomest; thou hast possessed thyself of Lybia, inva- 
ded Syria, Persia, and Bactrina; thou art form! «jg a design to 
march as far as India, and now thou comest hither to seize 
upon our herds of cattle. The great possessions thou hast, on- 
ly make thee covet the more eager'y what thou hast not. If 
thou art a god, thou oughtest to do good to mortals, and not 
deprive them of their possessions. If thou art a mere mao, 
reflect always on what thou art. They whom thou shalt not 
molest, will be thy true friends; the strongest fnendships be- 
ing contracted between equals ; and they are esteemed equals 
who have not tried their strength against each other. Bat i{ 
do not suppose that those whom thou conquerest can love tliee.^ !i 
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Publius Scipici's Speech. 
1. That you may not be uuapprized, soldiers, of ^hat sort |j 
of enemies you are about to encounter, or what is to be feared i 
from them, I tell you they are the very same, whom, in a fo^ 
mer war, you vani|uished both by land and sea ; the same from 
whom you took Sicily and Sardinia ; and who have been these 
Jwenty years your tributaries. You will not, I presume, nuirch 
against these men with only that courage with which you are 
wont to face other enemies ; but iiHth a certain anger and in- 
dignation, sur^h as you would feel if you saw your slaves on 8 
sudden rise up in arms against you. But you have heard, pe^ 
haps, that, though fhey are few in number, tliey are men of 
stout hearts and robust bodies; heroes of such strength and 
vigour, as nothing is able te resist. Mere effigies, nay, sha- 
dows of men ! wretches, ^paciated with hunger and l>enumb- 
ed with cold ! bruised and battered to pieces among the rocks 
and craggy cli^s ! their weapons broken, and their horses weak 
and foundered ! Such are the cavalry, and such the infantry, 
with which you are going to contend : not enemies, but the 
fragments of enemies. There is nothing which I more appre- 
hend, than that it will be thought Hannibal was vanquished 
by the Alps before we had any conflict with him. I need not 
be in any fear that you should suspect me of saying these things 
merely to encourage y©u, while inwardly 1 have diflereat sen- 
timents. Have I ever shown any inclination to avoid a cod- 
test with this tremendous Hanmb^V? ^\id have I now met 
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^iih him only by accident and unawares ? or nm T come on 
purpose to challenge him to the combat ? I would gladly (ry 
\vhelher the earth, within tliese twenty years, has brought 
I forth a new kind of Carthagenians, or whether they be the 
I same sort of men who fought at the Agates, and whom at 
talryx you sufiered to redeem themselves at eighteen denarii 
\ Aer head. Whether this Hannibal, for labours and journeys, 
r^6e as he would be thought, the rival of Hercules; or whether 
Bbe be what his father left him, a tributary, a vassal, a slave to 
njbe Roman people. Did not the consciousness of his wicke«l 
I fied at Saguntum torment him and mako him desperate, he 
. would have some regard, if not to his conquered country, yet 
surely to his own family, to his father's memory, to the treaty 
wriden with Amilcar's own hand. We might have starved 
thrm in Eryx ; we might have passed into Africa with our 
victorious fleet, and in a few days have destroyed Carthage. 
At their humble supplication, we pardoned them. We released 
Mhem when they were closely shut up without a possibility of 
escaping. We made peace with them when they were con- 
p'quered — When they wf're distressed by the African war» we 
^^considered them, and treated them as a people under our pro* 
W'tion. And what is the return they make us for all these fa^ 
>oarB.^ Under the conduct of h hair-brained young man, the'jP 
come hither to ovt'riurn bur state, and lay waste our country. 
I could wish, indf^ed, that it were not so ; and that the war we 
are now engap:ed in, concerned our glory only, and not our 
preservation. But the contest at present is not for the posses- 
sion of Sicily and Sardinia, but of Italy itself. Nor is there 
behind us another army, which, if we should not prove the 
conquerors, m»y make head against our victorious enemies. 
There are no more Alps for them to pass, which might give us 
leisure to raise nevi^ forces. No, soldiers; here you must take 
your stand, as if you were just now before the walls of Rome. 
Let every one reflect, that he is now to defend, not his own 
person only, but Itis wife, his children, his helpless infants. 
Yet, let not private considerations alone possess our minds. 
Let us remember that the eyes of the senate and people of 
Bome arc upon us ; and that, as our force and courage shall 
now prove, such will be the fortune of that city, and of the 
Roman empire. 



DIALOGUES. 



Canute and his Courtiers, 

Flaltery Reproved. 

^Canute, Is it true^ my friends, as you have often told mc, 
am the greatest of monarchs ? 

OJfa. it is true, my liege ; you are the most powerful of all 1 

Oswald. We are all ^oui* slaves ; we kiss the dust of your fe€ 

Of. Not only we, but even the elements are your slaves. l'h< 
pbeys you from shore to shore ; and the sea obeys you. 

Can. Does the sea, with its loud boisterous waves, obey me ? 
that terrible element be still at my bidding I 

Of. Yes. the sea is yours ; it was made to bear your ships upi 
bosom, and lo pour the treasures of the world at your royal fee' 
is boisterous to your enemies, but it knows you to be its soverei 

Can, Is not the tide coming up ? 

Os» Yes, my liege ; you may perceive the swell already. 

Can. Bring me a chair then ; set it here upon the sands. 

Of. Where the tide is coming up, my gracious lord I 

Can. Yes, set it just here. 
^p«. (Aside) — I wonder what he is going to do. 
■b/*. (Aside) — Surely he is not such a fool as to believe us ! 

Can. O mighty ocean ! thou art my subject ; my courtiers te 
ao ; and it is thy duty to obey me. Thus, then, 1 stretch my sc 
over thee, and command thee to retire* Holl back thy swelling « 
nor let them presume to wei the feet of me, thy royal master. 

Os. (Aside)—! believe the se;* will pay very little regard 1 
royal commands. >, ^ 

Of. See how fast the tide rises ! 

Os. The next wave will come up to the chair. It is folly to 
we shall be covered with salt water. 

Can. Well, docs the sea obey my commands ? If it be my su1 
it is a very rebellious subject. See how it swells, and dashes tl 
gry foam and salt spray over my sacred person ! Vile sycoph 
did you think I was the dupe of your base lies ? that I believed 
abject flatteries ? Know, there is but one Being whom the se: 
objfey. He is sovereign of heaven and earth. King of kings, and 
of lords. It is imly Ue who can say to the ocean, *thus far sliali 

fo, but no fartner, and here shall thy proud waves be stayed 
ing is but a man : and a man is but a worm. Shall a worm a! 
the power of the great God, and think the elements will obey 
Majf kings learn to be humble ftom my example^ and courtier? 
pr/jiiA ^om your disgrace I 
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The two Robbers. 

I We often condcma in others what we practii e ourselves. ] 

'xanaer the Oreat in his tent. A man vnth a fierce evunUnarwe^ ehakud 

andjeitered, brought before him. J 
rxander. What, art thou the Thracian robber, of whooe eX- 
i I have heard so much ? 
J)bet\ 1 am a Thracian, and a soldier. 

ijc, A soldier ! — a thief,'a plunderer, an assassin ! the pest of the 
try ! I could honour-thy courage, but I must detest and puoish 
rimes. 

b. What have I done, of which you can complain ? 
?ar. Hast thou not set at defiance my authority ; violated the 
c peace ; and passed thy life in injuring the persons and,pi^8|K!r- 
►f thy fellow-subjects ? 

6. Alexander ! 1 am your captive — I must hear what you please to . 
nd endure what you please >p in Hie • But my soul is unconquered ; 
f I reply at all to your repi^oaches, 1 will reply like a iree man. 
?x. Speak freely. Far be -it from me to take the advantage of 
ower, to silence those with whom I deign to converse. 
b. I must then answer your question by another. How have you 
d your life P 

fx. lake a hero. Ask Fame, and she will tell you* Among the 
, I have been the bravest; among sovereigns, the noblest; 
g conquerors, the mightiest. > 

b. And does not Fame speak of me too ? Was there ever a boldk 
ptain of a more valiant band ? Was there ever— —But I scorn t^ 
. You yourself\now that 1 have not been easily subdued. 
7x, Still what are you but a robber — a base, dishonest robber ? 
b. And what is a conqueror ? Have not you, too, gone about the 
like an evil geniusi blasting the fair fruits of peace and indus- 
plundering, ravaging, killing, without law, without justice, 
y to gratify an insatiable lust for dominion P All that I have 
to a single district with a hundred followers, you h^ve done to 
; nations with a hundredjltousand. If I have stripped individu- 
ou have ruined kings and princes. If 1 have burned a few ham- 
you have desolated iheji^j^i^mtishing kingdoms and cities of 
irth. What is then thf^RiefSnce, but tliat as you were born a 
and 1 a miy&Xe man> you have beca able to become a mightier 
r than I i 

X, But if I have taken like a king, I have given like a king. If 
i subverted empires, I have founded greater. I have cherished 
commerce, and philosophy. 
b, I too, have freely given to Jpie poor, what I took from the 

1 have established order and discipline among the most feroci- 
f mankind; and have stretched oui my protecting arm over the 
ssed. I know, indeed, little of the philosophy you talk of; but 
^e neither you nor 1 shatt efer atonft to l\\<^'V^x\^SHt^^CiS^tscdK^ 

wg hAve dQHQ iU ^ 
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Me.i\ I^ave mc — Take off his chains, and use him well.-— Are we 
then su much alike? — Alexander too a robber ? — Let me reflect. 



A Family Conversation on the Slavery of the Negroes. 

Ang^tatn. My dear papa, you once informed me that, in the West- 
Indies, all the laborious operations were performed by negro slaves. 
Are those islands inhabited by negroes ^ I thought those people were 
naiives of Africa. 

Father, You are right, my detr j they are, indeed, natives of Africa; 
but they have been snatched, by the hand of violence, from their 
country, friends, and conne:cions. 1 am ashamed to confess, that 
many ships are annually sent from different parts of Europe and 
JiMHMflr, to the coast of Guinea, to procure slaves from that unhappy 
country, for the use of the West-'fndia islands, where they are sold 
to the planters of sugar plantations ; and afterwards employed in the 
hardest and most servile occupations ; and pass the rest of their lives 
in slavery and wretchedness. 

Sophia, How much my heart feels for them ! How agonizing' must 
it be, to be separated from one's near relations! parents perhaps di- 
vided from their children for ever; husbands from their wives; bro- 
thers and sisters obliged to bid each other a final farewell ! — But why 
do the kings of the Afiican states suffer their subjects to be so cruelly 
treated ? 

Mother, Many causes have operated to induce the African princes 
tg become assistants in this infamous traffic ; and instead of being 
4fe defenders of their harmless people, they have frequently betrayed 
them to their most cruel enemies. I'he Europeans have corrup'ted 
these ignorant rulers> by presents of rum, and other spirituous li- 
quors, of which they are immoderately fond. They have fomented 
jealousies, and excited wars, amongst them, merely for the sake of 
obtaining tlie prisoners of war for slaves. Frequently they use no 
ceremony, but go on shore in the nigiit, set fire to a neigiibouring 
village, and seize upon all the unhappy victims who run out to escape 
the Hames. 

Cecilia, What hardened hearts do the captains of those ships pos- 
sess ! They must, have become extremely cruel, before they would un- 
dertake such an employment, ••"•f'v^pt 

Mo, There is reason to believe that most of them, by the habits of 
such a life, are become deaf to the voice of pity : we must, however, 
compassionate the situation of those, whose parents have early bred 
them to this profession, before tljey were of an age to choose a differ- 
ent employment. But to resume the subject of the negroes. What 
I have related, is only the beguuiing of their sorrows. When they 
are put on board the s^iips, thejLre crowded together In. the hok^ 
where many of them die for want of air and room. There have been fre- 
quent instances of their throwing themselves into the sea, when they 
could Bnd an opportunity, and seeking in death a refuge from their 
calamity. As soon as they arriyc uv Wx^ >N^^v\5v<!i«.'i» t-he^ arc cif: 
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L to a public market, where they are sold to the best bidder, like 
ses at our fairs. Their future lot depends much upon the dispo- 
sn of the master, into whose hands they happen to fall : for, among 
overseers of sugar-plantations, there are some men.o£»feeling ami 
nanity : but too generally the treatment of the poor negroes in 
f severe. Accustomed to an easy, indolent life, in the luxurious 

plentiful country of Africa* they find great hardship from the 
isition to a life of severe labour, without any mixture of indul- 
ce to soften it. Deprived of the hope of amending their condi« 
I, by any course of conduct they can pursue, they frequently aban- 

themselves to despair ; and die, in what is called the seasoning, 
ch is, becoming inured by length of time to their situation. — 
^y who have less sensibility and stronger constitutions, survive 
r complicated misery but a few years ; for it is generally acknow- 
red, that they seldom attain the full period of human life* 
Uig". Humanity shudders at your account ! But I have heard a gen- 
nan, who had lived many years abroad, say, that negroes were not 
;h superiour to the brutes ; and that they were so stupid and stubborn, 
: nothing but stripes and severity could have any influence over them. 
'a. That gentleman was most probably interested in misleading 
;e with whom he conversed. People, who reason in that mannerj 
lot consider the disadvantages which the poor negroes suffer from 
it of cultivation. Leading an. ignorant savage life in their own 
ntry, they can have acquired no previous information : and when 
/ fall into the hands of their cruel oppressors^ a life of laborkfes 
'itude, which scarcely affords them sufficient time for sleep, tre- 
es them of every opportunity of improving their minds. There is 
•eason to suppose that they differ from us in any thing hut colour; 
cb distinction arises from the intense heat of their climate. — 
're have been instances of a few, whose situation has been favour- 
; to improvement, who have shown strong powers of mind. Those 
ters who neglect the religious and moral instruction of their 
es, add a heavy load of guilt to that already incurred, by their 
•e in tiiis unjust and inhuman trafHc. 

'harles. My indignation rises at this recital. Why does not the 
ish parliament exert its power, to avenge the wrongs of these 
ressed Africans I What can prevent an act being passed to forbid 
•lishmcn from buying and selling slaves.* -^ 
'a. Many persons of great talents and virtue, have made aevel^al 
tless attempts to obtain an act for the abolition of this trade. Men 
rested 'va its continuiuicc have hitherto frustrated these generous 
gns : but we may rely upotf the goodness oflH)iat*I)ivine I'rovi- 
ce, who cares for all creatures, that the dg^w ilf^ome, when their 
tts will be consideretl : and there iv^BnfKason to hope, from the 
t already cast upon the- Subject, that the rising geryp&tion will 
er justice and mercy, to interest and policy; and will*free them- 
es from the odium we at present suffev, ^^ Vtt^\!\3M^^\i:t\€^saf^ 
tares in a manner unworthy of iVicto, w\Ol oS. ci\xT%^'^<»* 
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Mo, Henry, repeat that beautiful apostrophe to a negro woman, 
which you learned the other day out of Durbauld's Hymns. 

Henry, • Ne^ro woman, who sittest pining in eapftivity, and weep- 
est over thy aick child, though no one sees thee, God sees thee; 
thougii no one pities thee, God pities thee, liaise tby voice, forlorn 
and abandoned one ; call upon him from amidst thy bonds, for assu- 
redly he wdl hear thee.* 

Ce. 1 think nO riches could lempt me to have any share in the slave 
trade. I could never enjoy peace of mind, whilst 1 thought 1 con- 
tributed to the woes of my fellow-creatures. 

Mo, But, Cecilia, to put your compassion to the proof; are yoQ 
willing to debar yourself of the numerous indulgences you enjoy,iTom 
the fruit of their labour ? 

Ce. I would forego any indulgence to alleviate their sufTeringi • 

The rest of the children togetlter. We are all of the same mind. 

Mo, I admire the sensibility of your uncorrupted hearts, my dear 
children. It is the voice of nature and virme. Listen to it on all 
occasions, and bring it home to your bosoms, and your dayly practice. 
The same principle of benevolence, which excites your just indig^na- 
tton at the oppression of the negroes, will leiid you to oe gentle tcu 
wards your inferiours, kind and obliging to your equals, and in a par- 
ticular manner condescending and coitsiderate towards your domes- 
tics ; requiring no more of them, than you will be willing to perform 
in their situation ; instructinjj^ them when you have opportonity ; sym- 

Sathizing in their afflictions, and promoting their best interests t«- 
lie utmost of your power. • 

Democritus and Ueraclitus,* 

The vices and follies of men should 6xcit« coiapassion rather than ridicule. 

Democritus. I tttxh it impossible to reconcile myself to a melanche- 
ly philosophy. 

HeracUtus. And I am equally unable to approve of that vain philo- 
sophy, which teaches men to despise and ridicule one another. To a 
wise and feeling mind, the world appears in a wretched and painful 
light. >.\ .. 

Dent, Thou art too much affected with the state crf^ings ; and 
this IS a "source of misery to thee. ' 

ffer, \nd I think thou art too little moved by it. Thy mirth and 
rid ic- lie bespeak the buffoon, rather than the philosopher. Does it 
not excite thy compassion, t6 see mankind so frail, so blind, so far de- 
parted from the rules of virtue ? *.. 

Dem, I am excited to laughter when l see so much impertinence 
and foiiv\ 

ffer, ^^d yet, after all, they, who are the objects of thy ridicule, 

* Democritus and Heraclitus were tvio a.uc\ftt\V. ^\\\\o%a^Vv^w ; the former of 
Whom laughedj and the latter wept, at lYxe eYiovxt% wv^ W!\\«* qI \s»x!^vt^ 
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Include, not only mankind in general, but the persons with whom thou 
)ivest, thy friends, thy family, nay, even thyself. 

/>em. 1 care very little for aU the silly persons I meet with ; and 
think I am justifiable in diverting myself wiih their folly. 

Her, If tiiey are weak and foolish, it marks neither wisdom nor 
humanity, to insult rather than pity them. — But it is certain, that 
thou art not as extravaj^ant as they are ! 

Dem» I presume tbat 1 am not ; since in every point, my sentiments 
are the very reverse of theirs. 

Bar. There are follies of different kinds. By constantly amusing 
thyself with the errours and misconduct of others, thou mayest ren- 
der thyself equally ridiculous and culpable. 

Dem, Thou art at liberty to indulge such sentiments ; and to weep 
over me too, if thou hast any tears ro spare. For my part, I cnnnot 
refrain from pleasing myself with the levities and ill conduct of the 
world about me. Are not all men foolish or irregular in their lives ? 

Iler, Alas ! there is but too mtich reason to believe they are so : 
and on this ground, I pity and deplore their condition. We agree in 
this point, that men do not conduct themselves according to reason- 
able and just principles ; but I, who do not suiler myself to act as 
they do, must yet regard tlie dictates of my understanding and feel- 
ings, which compel me to love them ; and thai love fills me with com- 
passion for their mistakes and irregularities. Canst thou condemn 
me for pitying my own species, my brethren, persons born in the same 
condition of life, and destined \o the same hopes and privileges.^ If 
tlioa shouldst enter a hospital, where sick and wounded personage- 
side, would their wounds and distresses excite thy mirth ? And yet, 
the evils of the Iwuly bear no comparison with those of the mincl. — 
Thou wouldst certainly blush at thy barbarity, if thou hadst been so 
unfeeling, as to laugh at or despise a poor miserable being who had 
lost one of his legs :- and yet thou art so destitute of humanity, as to 
ridicule those, wiio appear to be deprived of the noble powers of the 
imderstanding, by the little regard which they pay to its dictates. 

J)cm, He who has lo^t a leg is to be pitied, because the loss is not 
to be imputed to himself: but he who rejects the dictates of reason 
and conscience, voluntarily deprives himself of their aid. The loss 
originates in his own f«)lly. 

Jlev. Ah ! so much the more is he to be pitied 1 A furious maniac, 
who shoidd pluck out his own eyes, would deserve more compassion 
than an ordinary bli;ul man. 

Dem, Come, let us accommodate the business. There is something 
to be 8a,id on each side of the question. There is every where reason 
for laughing, and reason for weeping. The World is ridiculous, and 
I laugh at it ; it is deplorable, and thou lamentest over it. Every 
person views it in his own way, and according to his own temper. — 
One point is unquestionable, that mankind are preposterous; to think 
right, and to act well, we must think and act ditterently from them, 
'i'o submit to the authority, and follow tV\a «i.ww^\ei ^1 ^^ ^^-a^j^x 

■" ' '' •*""• •»'ori?ff render us fooWsH md tcv\^t^\<&« 
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Her, An this is, indeed, tnie< but then, thou hast no real lov> 
feeling for thy spepies. The calamities of mankind excite thy mi: 
and this proves that thou hast no regard for men, nor any true res] 
for the virtues which they have unhappily abandoned. 



«</%^>^^<^ 



Dionysius^ Pythias^ Bnd Dtunon. 

GeonioA virtue commands respect, evea from the bad. 

DUmfdut. Amazing ! What do I see ? It is Pjrthias just arri 
It is indexed Pyiliias. 1 did not think it possible. He is come to 
■nd redeem his friend ! 

Pythias, Yes, it is Pythias. I left the place of my confinem 
with no other vieivs than to pay to Heaven the vows I had made 
settle my family concerns according to the rules of justice; an 
bid adieu to my children, that I might die tranquil and satisfied. 

Dh. But why dost thou return ? Hast thou no fear of death ? 
it not the character of a madman, to seek it thus voluntarily ? 

Pjf, [ return to suffer, though I have not deserved death. E 
principle of honour and goodness, forbids me to allow my frien 
die for me. 

D'tQ. Dost thou, then, love him better than thyself-^ 

Py^ No ; 1 love him as myself But I am persuaded that I oi 
to suffer death, rather than my friend ; since it was me whom 1 
faadst decreed to die. It were not just tliat he should suffer, to 
Uver me from the death which was designed, not for him, but foi 
only. 

bio. But thou supposest that it JU as unjust to inflict death i 
thee, as upon thy friend. 

Py, Very true; we are both entirely innocent; and it is eqi 
unjust to make either of us suffer. 

Dio, Why dost tliou then assert, that it were injustice to put 
to death, instead of thee / 

Py. It is unjust,! in the same degree, to inflict death, eithei 
Damon, or on myself; but Pythias were highly culpable to let Da 
suffer that death, which the tyrant had prepared for Pythias only 

Bio. Dost thou then return hither on the day appointed, wit 
other view than to save the life of a friend, by losing thy own ? 

Py. I retam, in regard to thee, to suffer an act of injustice whi< 
common for tyrants to inflict ; and, with respect to Damon, to perf 
my duty, by rescuing him from the danger he faicurred by his g 
rosity to me. 

Dio, And now, Damon, let roe address myself to thee. Didst 1 
not really fear, that Pythias would never return; and that 1 
wouldst be put to death on his account ? 

DiuoMt, 1 was but too well assured that Pythias would punctv 

return ; and that be would be more solicitous to kee^his pron 

than to preserve bis life. "WouW lo \\e9LV^\i, \\i«lVia relations 
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comfort and benefit of good men ; and I should have the satisfaction 
of dying for him ! 

Dio, What, does life displease thee ? 

Da. Yes ; it displeases me when I see and feel the power of a tyrant ! 

JDio. It is well ! Thou shalt see him no more, I will order thee to 
be put to death immediately. 

Py. Pardon the feelings of a man who sympathizes with his dying 
friend. But remember, it was Pythias ^ho was devoted by thee to 
destruction. I come to submit to it, that I may redeem my friend. 
I>o not refuse me this consolation in my last hour. 

Dio, I cannot endure men who despise death, and set my power 
at defiance. 

Da, Thou canst not, then, endure virtue. 

Dio, No; I cannot endure that proud, disdainful virtue, which 
contemns life; which dreads no punishment; and which is insensible 
to the charms of riches and pleasure. 

Da, Thou seest, however, that it is a virtue, which is not insensible 
to the dictates of honour, justice, and friendship? 

Dio. Guards, take Pythias to execution. We shall see whetlier 
Damon will continue to despise my authority. 

Da. Pythias, by returning to submit himself to thy pleasure, has 
merited his life, and deserved thy favour; but I have excited thy iii* 
dignation, by resigning myself to ihy power, in order to save him : 
be satisfied, then, with this sacrifice, and put me to death. 

JPy, Hold, Dionyslns ! Remember, it was Pythias alone who offend- 
ed thee ; Damon could not. 

Dio. Alas I What do I see and hear.? where am I? How misera- 
ble ; and how ^vorthy to be so ! 1 have hitherto known nothing of true 
virtue. I have spent my life in darkness and e^rour. All my power 
and honours are insufficient to produce love. I cannot boast of bavuig 
acquired a single friend, in the course of a reign of thirty years. And 
yet these two persons, in a private condition, love one another tender- 
ly, unreservedly confide in each other, are mutually happy, and ready 
to die for each other's preservation. ,; 

JPif. How couldst thou, who hast never loved any person^ expect to 
have friends ? If thou hadst loved and respected men, thou wouldst 
have secured their love and respect. Thou hast feared mankind — 
and they fear thee-— they detest thee. 

Dio. Damon, Pythias, condescend to admit me as a third friend, ia 
a connection so perfect. I give you your lives ; and I will load ^ou 
with riches. 

Da, We have no desire to be enriched by thee ; and, in regard to 
thy friendship, we cannot accept or enjoy it, till thou become good 
and just. Without these qualities, thou canst be connected with none 
but trembling slaves, and base flatterers. To be loved nd < steemed 
by men of free and gfenerous minds, thou must be virtuous, affection- 
ate, disinterested, beneficent ; and know how to live in a sort of 
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The Doves. 

REASONING at ev'ry step ho Ireadf, 

Man yet mistakes his wb} , 
While meaner thiB^St whom instiuct leads, 

Arc rarely known to stray. 

One silent eve 1 waiider'd late. 

And heard the voice of love ; 
The turtle thus addressed her mnte« 

And sooth'd the listening dove : 

' Our mutual bond o£ iaith and truth, 

No time shall disengage ; 
Those blessings of our early youth 

Shall cheer our latest age : 

While innocence without disguise, 

And constancy sincere, 
Shall fill the circles of those eyes. 

And mine can read them there : 

Those ills that wait on all below 

Shall ne'er be felt by me, 
Or, gently felt, and only so. 

As being shar'd with thee. 

When lightnings fla^ among the tr<;es, 

Or kites are hov^rinr near, 
I fear lest thee alone tney seize. 

And know no other fear. 

*Ti8 then I feel myself a wife. 

And press thy wedded side, 
ResoivM a union fbrmM for life 

Death never shall divide. 

But, ohl if fickle and unchaste, 

(Foif^ve a transient thought.) 
Thou coaldst become uuUirid at lost, 

And scorn thy present lot. 

No need of lightnings from on high, 

Or kites with cruel beak ; 
Denied th* endearments of thine eT«>, 

This widowed heart would break.* 

Thus sanp: the sweet sequestef d bird. 

Soft as the passing wmd ; 
And I recorded what I heard, 

A lesson for mankind. 

Heavenly Wisdom. 

HOW ha^y Is the man who hears 

Instruction's warning voice ; 
And who celeatrol wisdom make) 

HU early t onlj chores. 
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For she has treasures greater far 

Than cast oc west unfold ; 
And her reward is more secure 

Th^n is the gairf of gold. 

In her ris;ht hand 8^ holds to yi«^ 

A length of happy years: 
And in her left, the prize or fame 

And honour bright appears. 

I^e guides the youn^, with iunpc^nci^ 

In pleasure's path to tread : 
A crovirn of glory she bestows 

Upon the hoary head. 

According as her laboHvs i^s^, 

So her rewards increase : 
llcr ways are ways of pleasantness, 

And all her paths are peace. 



o^^ 



A Morning in Spring, 

LO ! the bright, the rosy morning. 

Calls me forth to take the air; 
Cheerful spring, with smiles retunung) 

Ushers in the new-bom year. 

Nature now in all her beauty, 

With her gently*nioving tongue. 
Prompts me to the pleasing duty» 

Of a grateful morning song. 

See the early blossoms springing. 

See the jocund lambkins play ! 
Hear the lark and linnet singing. 

Welcome to the new-bom day ! 

Vernal music, softly soaading, f^C 

Echoes through the verdant grorc'; 

Natuie now with life abounding, /^o. 

Swells with harmony and love. * 

Now the kind refreshing showcrj, 

Water all the plains around : 
Springing grass, and painted flowef)^. 

In the smiling meaos abound. 

Now their vernal drees assuming^ 

Leafy robes adorn the trees : 
Odours now the air perfuming, « 

Sweetly swell (he gentle breeze 

Praise to thee, thou great Creatra* ! 

Praise be thine from ev*ry tongue ? 
Join, mv souji, with ev'ry creature ; 

Join the universal song ! 

For ten thousand blessings giv^n ; 

For the richest gifts bMtow'd ; 
S^cymd his praise througmb^rth aQdVit«.Vtk\ 

Sound Jehovah'tf praist tibtidl 
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An Eveuing Hymn. 

AND DOW another day is f^e, 

.*1] ling my Maker^s praise ; 
My comforts ev*ry hour make known 

His prsvideoce and grace. 

But how my childboed runs to waste ! 

Mr sins, how great their sum ! 
Lora, gi?e me pardon for the past. 

And strength for days to come. 

I lay my body down to sleep ; 

iJet angels guard my head, 
And through me hours of darkness keep 

Their watch around my bed. 

With cheerful heart I close my eyes^ 

Since God will not remove ; 
And in the morning let me rise. 

Rejoicing in his love. 

The Winter's Dai/. 

WHEN raging storms deform the air, 

And cloHiis of snow descend ; 
And the wide landscape, bright and fair. 

No deepen*d colours blend ; 

When biting frost rides on the wind, 

Bleak from the north and east. 
And wealth is at its ease reeling, 

Prepared to laugh and feast j 

When the poor trav*ller treads the plain, 
All dubious of his wa^, 
^ , And crawls with night increasing pain, 

And dreads the parting day : 

\ When poverty in vile attire. 

Shrinks from the biting blast. 
Or hovers o*er the pigmy fire, 
And fears it will not last ; 

When the food mother hugs her child 

Still closer to her breast ; 
And tiie poor infant, frost beguil'd^ 

Scarce feels that it is prest ; — 

Then let your bounteous hand extend 

Its blessings to the poor ; 
Nor spurn the wretched while they bend 

All suppliant at your door. 

Acknowledgment of Divine Favours^ 

WHENE'ER 1 take my walks abroad, 

. How manv poor I see I ^ 
IVhac shall 1 render to my Qkid« 

For all hi» gifu to me I 
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Not more than others I deserve, 

Tct God has givbii me more ; 
For 1 have food while others stanre» 

Or beg from deor to door. 

How many children in the street. 

Half naked, I behold! 
While I am clothM from head to feet, 

And coverM from the eoid ! 

While some poor cre&tiir«s scarce cah tell 

Where they may lay their k*ad, 
I have a home wherein to dwell. 

And rest upon my bed. 

While others early learn to swear. 

And curse, and lie, and steal, 
Lord .' I am taught thy name to fear, 

And do thy holy will. 

Are these thy favours, day by day, 

To me above the rest ? 
Then let me love diee more than they, 

And try to serve thee best. 

Gratitude to the Supreme Being. 

>IOW cheerful along the gay mead, . . 

The daisy and cowslip appear ! 
The flocks, a4mey carelessly feed. 

Rejoice in the sprinc'of the year. 

The myrtles that shade the gay bowen, 

The l^rbage thai springs from t^e sod^ 
Trees, plants, cooUng fruits, and am^^wers, 

All rise to the praise of my God. 

Shall man, the great mitster of' mil. 

The only insensible prove ? 
Forbid it, fair Gratitude^s oaH * 

Forbid it, Devotion Md Love ! 

The Lord, who such wonders could raifle, 

And still can destroy with a lod. 
My lips shall incessantly praise ; - 

My JMrt »^^ rejoice m my God* 

4 : 

( ^Priendshy^* 

FRIENDSHIIS peenliar booo of heav^ 

The noble mind*« delight antfpid^, 
ftlomen and angels only giv^n, " ~ \ 

IVffti 4hg.lowcMTO£tdjieny*d. 

. While loveT^UciRnit^ among the hl§§tp 

Eareut of thou»iid tviid desires, 
Tlie savage and.ih« huiuiin breai^t 

Tonuettts alikei with ragte^ firM, 




i 
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Withbtigfat, but oft destructive glcuD, 
Alike ^er all kais ligbtniiigs fly* 

The lambent glories only beam 
Arouiid the faT*ritc8 of the sky. 

Tfav gentle flows of g^iltleu jojrty 
On fools aud villains ne'er detcMid^ 

Jn vain for thee the tyrant si^ba. 
An J hugs a flatt*rer for a friend. 

Directress of the brave M»d iust, 
O euide us tbroogh life** aarksoroa way .!. 

^nd let tha tortures of mistnist 
On selhsh bosoms only prey. 

Nor shall thine ardours cease to glow, 
When souls to peaceful climes remove ; 

IVhat raiiiM our virtue here below, 
Shall aid our happiness above. 



:i'- 



Compassion and Forgiveness. 

1 HEAR the voice of wo ; 

A brother mortal mourns : 
My eyes with tears, for tears overflow ; 

My heart his sighs rctumi^ 

I hear the thirsty cry , 

The famish'd beg for bread s 
O let my spring its streams supply f 

My nanq its bounty ahed— 

And shall apt wMkiilent, 

TouchMJ&vi|gBlimbla strain. 
My brothem^^^pi repent» 

Nor wiU^^BEain f 

How else,^K)rigfitlv wing, ^-^ 

Cttfi Ho|pPeaf high my pray V, X 

Ijb to thy throne, my. God, my Kingt, / ' j 

To plead for pardon tfa«re ? / / 



Tenderness of Mind^€)n taking of Birdf Nesti, 

I HAVE found out a gift for my fair; / 

1 have found where tbo wood-ptgeoos breed ; 

But let me that plunder forbear I 
She will say Ms a barbarous d^ed. 

For he ne*er can be true, sbe averr*d, 

Who can rob a poor bird of its young ; 
And 1 lov*d her the more when 1 heard 

Such tenderneM fall from her tongue. 

I have heard her with sweetness unfold^ 

How that pity was due to a dove ; 
That it ever attended the bold*. 
And «h6 cftU'd it the wMH o( Voi^. 
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On Early Ri$ing. 

}|0W foolidi they who lengthen night. 
And slumber in the morning light ! 
How tw^et, at early moming^s rise. 
To view Uie glories of the akies. 
And mark with curioaa eye the sub 
Preparf^'his radiant course to runi 
Its fairest fonn then natnre wears, 
And clad in brightett |^reen appeanr; 
The sprightly lark, with artless lay. 
Proclaims the entrance of the day. 
How sweet to breathe the galt^s perAun^ 
And feast the eyes with nature's oloom ! 
Along the dewy lawn to rove. 
And near the music of the ^rov« i 
Nor you, ye delicate and fair. 
Neglect to taste the morning air ; 
This will your nenres with vigour brace. 
Improve and heighten every grace ; 
Add to your breath a rich p^ume ; 
And to your cheeks a fairer bloom ; 
With lustre teach your eyes to glow; 
And health and dweifulness bestow* 



The Goldfinches. 

MJJL in a earden, on a currant bush, 
Two Goldfinches had built their aiiy jMat ; 

In the next orchard livM a friendly thi^sfa. 
Not distant far, a wood>larl^s soft retveat. 

Here, blest with ease, and in each other blesf^ 

With early songs the^ wakM the neiefab'ring grtrefe ; 

7i11 time matnrM their joy, and CEOwn*d their nest 
With infant pledges of their faithful loves. 

And now, what transport glow'd in either*! eye ! 

What equal fondness dealt th' allotted Ibod ! 
What ioy each otiMr*s likeness to deiciy. 

Ana future sonnets *n the chirping brood ! 

But ah ! what earth y nappiness can last ? 

How does the Purest purpoee often Aiil ! 
A truant school-bov*s wantonness conld blast 

Their flattering hopes, and leave them bothto widT. 

The most ungentle of his tribe was he ; 

No gea*rons precept ever touched his heart : 
.With concord false, and hideous prosodv^ 

He scrawlM his task, and blundered o er his pact* 

On mischief bent, he marked with rav'nous eyes, 
Where, wrapt in down, the callow songsters lay; 

Then rushing, rudely seizM the glitt*ring pri£e| 
And bore At in hU impious hsuids away f 
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Bot how shall I dcacribe in numbers rude. 

The pangs for poor Chr}'M>mitri8 decreed, 
When trom her secret stand as^hast, she viewed 

The cruel spoiler perpetrate the deed ! 

* O p-ief of griefs !* with shrieking roice she cried, 

* What sight is this that I have liv*d to see ! 
O ! that I had in ^outh^s fair season died* 

From all false joys, and bitter sorrows free. 

Was it for thiin, alas ! with wear/ bill, 

Wa.s it for tliis 1 poiVd th* unwieldy straw ; 
For thia [ bore the moss ftOttS yonder hill, 

Ner shuiiiiM the pond*rous stick along to draW ? 

IVas it for this I pick*d the wool with care. 

Intent with nicer skill our work to crown^ 
For this, with pain, I bt-of the stubborn hair. 

And iinM our cradle witti the Ihistle*! down? 

'Was it for this my freedom T resign'd, 

Ai:ii ceasM to rove at lai^e from plain to plain; 
For liiis I sat at home whole days confined. 

To bear the scorching heat and pealing rain? 

"Was it for this mv watchful eyes grow dim? 

For thiis the ro.<»e8 on my cheek turn palt f 
Pale I.-* mv golden plumage, once so trim ! 

And all my wonted mirth and spirits fail !' 

7hus sang the mournful bird her |Hleoui tale ;*- 

The piteoub tale her mournful mate retuni*d t 
Then side by side they sought the distant vale j 

And there in secret sadness inlj monm^d. 

EUgy to Pity. 

If AIL, lovely power ! whose bosom heaves the sigl. 

When fancy paints the scene of deep distress ; 
Whose tears spontaneous crystal ize the eve. 

When rigid fate denies the power to bless. 

Mot all the sweets Arabia's gales convey 

Fmm iluw^ry meads, can with that sigh compare; 
Nor dew drops glitt'ring in the morning ray. 

Seem ne*er so beauteous as that falling tear. 

Devoid of fear, tlie fawns around thee play; 

Emblem of peace, the dove before thee flies: 
No i)lood-stainM traces mark thy blameless way ; 

Beneath thy feet no hapless insect dies. 

Come, lovely nymph, and range the mead with me, 

To spring the partridge iroin the guileful foG\ 
From sf cret snares the struggling bird to free ; 

And stop the hand uprai^Vl to give the blow. 

And when the air with heat meridian glows, 
^ And nature droops beneath the conquVing gleam, \ 
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l>t u5, s!o5V v.-artderins^ Tvh';r(» Ci\r. current Ilo«v8> 
Save sinkinjii: flies thrit «< .-;: nioa^ liit «itrcjun. 

Or tu*'!! to nobler, sfr«R»ei- W8ks> tliy care. 




Teaci> inc. lo sooth thi'. helpless orphnu's tfdcf ; 

^V'iJh aniel/ a-d the widow's woea assuage i 
To niis'ry*s !ii#viii» cru-i fa jield re!iet\ 

And be the sure resource of droopzMg: age. 

9'i vf hen t\\B i^euial spring gf Ui'e ahali faile. 
And sidkin^ natart- ;;*7utht/. Uread deca), 

-^me soul congenial thr;ii may }<*ud its atu^ 
And gild the clo.ie of iiie^s eveotful day. 



b.»«i 



The Shtggard. 

TfS <hc voio^ of the Slugf^rird — I hsv-ird him ompU^ip, 
* You htx'-'ft n'ak'd me ioo S'on, f ;LiSt slumber again." 
An thft door on its iiinaeii, no ho on his bed 
T'urii^ hii sides uiid hi^ shoulders, and hii heavy head. 

A • little mure dieep. and a little »nore slumber ;' 

Tfiiis he waiites hdii'bis days, aad hishourd wiiuoatr -^mb^r- 

Ap'I wljr.A aegcti> up, he sii& folding hi? haiid.H, 

Oi- walk;: about s»uuleiiug, or trilJitig he stands. 

"( pa««sM by hi'; i^firJcii, and Kaw iiw wild brier, 
Tlie Li-^rn. and ihe thistle, Kiotv Dioa-Jwand bighcFs 
The rio'.h'ja that hang ou him .nc luniiufrto rag* ; 
And bi^ n»ouny !itill waste"*, l;". iie:?iur/es or Iio begd. 

I mado him a visit, still }^oping lo find 
He !jad Ta'en bttercare for im(irovii!g hia mind: 
He told me his dreams-, telk'd of eating nml drinkir««' ; 
liu'. h«; scarce reads the Bible, and never loves ihiohinfir 

S.ii'.i I ti.:-r, to r«> heart, * Here'^ a lesson for »ne ; 
Thi?.: iruiri'; !uit u picture of wh it T .uit-lfit be ; 
Ij'it tiviulN-i to rr.> rVie.iu^.s f ;r (hoir car^j3i»j,y ^,rtjedin'»- 
Who tau^^l't mi', b'.tirrifc.s lo Ijve '^'^r«-i']^4icifeadio- ■?*'' 

iVy titer — A '>*>^fl.^'>^ty*0D.r€mf>?*7^rri«^ the Po(n\ 

NOW V. ilcr is come, will! ^jg ^^j^ chi'.lixrs- breath, 

Atii 0^.. vc.dure has di<^pp»j} ,„,,„ ,i,^^ ,.^,,, . 
A I ;..'..jc sr.:.m. touch ^^ .. |^,^ tl^^, ^p^^r ,^j-j^^,,^^ 

And th< ,t.c:: ;is iirc |,t^;p,.Jijg ./> fVe<.z.>. 
Wiisn wai::oa voun-j- |ya-,o'or (i e ri-.f.r cuu iiUl*', 

\ndFI'ir\;-.iUiKl: „^,.,.,„,.j,.. 

W-,-ni.i ph'«*'/>'j„ -11,, . . o.'l Jirc-.i'V. 
^.nc Yoo oug\^ ,,, rtinvrobrr th- ,r:,r. 

■'^ ''"'^^^i t!jej[)ioapt:ct ar<.'\:ud ; 
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\\'hi-n the kc-cft rnttU:Z i inds ir^m the vtttlh eball attehdf 

Ii:-r'I •IclliHK i)n'i 'ice^ii.^ the ^ouodi 
Mflu I: ihe hilb and ttiU daWs Hrc all c^-Ddici with nbife, 

\V!.e> i\in rivfi^ -onteal to the ehorc, 
H'tK'ii tur: tiri>:ht iwiPMioc sturs shatl proclaiiu «• coK* uieti* 

l'.«n rorooiwJw-'- "i*r •rtaie of the nooi 

* 

Ky I.ci r:ot>tt|i> i;<'^.!ed i:i sfow ; 
A\ hoi* ;fi« U^b 'dr.sl ih: t.»i«fvrb i-r*: &(aiii/jp WifhUiocd ; 

Whea the marksmen « (.ock-ohriv^.ir;: jo; 
Whcu t>.« jx^'r rooiij rri'h«n»l app>*»?jc'ies the cri: 

Wbcn ihr> ici'-les hang at the dnor ; 
IVhen ihe howl "inobo* wjth ea-uinuig^ itv.'ving and Lgt. 

That's thi.' tiivs'o rewmLer tli-.pt^r. 

VVher. a thaw shall eiu»iif , and the waters iscrjase> 

And the '-ivoM all inA(>ieDt growi 
f^Mr-u the M^nn from prisoD obtriin a release ; 

When in diwper C-^k tiavellen^o: 
>Vhc a th»- mcad(!'*!i tie hk\ tvrth the i>w>rjd svrelimg l?ood -; 

.\Vh'^i th« bridges ure uh (al no inoK: : 
^^'hrn «n hf^alth ycu enjov every ihinj^ that is good, 

CtU > ou grumhlc io thjut op ibr p.-^w ? 

rloon !he d«y will be liere, when *t Sui^iiji<r Tvasborn, 

All U-.r K'orld nhoold a^ree p^ one Toi<..; ; 
All iirttio:ifi umte to salute *\ic blest jsiOi'n *, 

All ends o<tbfc «artb shi Mid loioice. 
f4rni<!ci»th is cleprir'd of his all killing sting, 

A.!i.'i ihc «r,vve id truiinpbant no more ; 
Saiii's, aiig IS, and men. m.llelujahs shall Stngfi 

Vnd iho rirh Bhull remeuibei the poc r. 



Rural Ch.jrmS' 

f<^','KT /.ibini.' Ii)\€r:»:>?t villsijie oi ?h« plain -' 
'iVi.er /lii'i.'.^' md r^^i v '^'■t-'^'^^d -hf, ianomii-g fvvain 
^'t C»- smil^nv •■■ '»'. '*^ fcii"he-.t vifits p^ld, ^ 
Aiui --iiirv ^.jii p,l' * ling'j^J^S blojm-* d«-.i»;\l ; 
i'f .u^iovei-'bc-v-t'-v oi i,/J^'«"^-« «"^' ^^»t- • 
S ats ',{ ,.o> >out»., whcB W^y 8P0^* ■■^^'<^ P^eamt ' 
How ..ft«.i hyv. I ijiieiM b'ei 'A?; p*^"' 
Whoir buaiJ.lo hi,;.rine86 t-ndeai-.'.^^"^ ^^^^ ■ 
fjiiv, ji''r.^., !',:»!/, » j.-.u^M o.v tevery <?ha"""^""'' 
'I bt £l;;lt:T'd rot, ihe ciiUiT'atcd furm, 
i'lie nrv<r-fLiJi;'>r Lrco!., Jhe bii V mill, . ..,. 

The d-.r>.ni h .rcli, :hai topp'd -'he neJ^!iV^^"""f * 
The huvtl..:-! b'.'^h, With scHt? b«nea(ir< lit *'-^"'^*''» 
for lalkiML'" 'XZ<: tuid \vli.' T''*'*"!?: ''>vers mtdt . 

}:ow «'*f{-?u ba* ■• < »■! »t til' ' :)iiiing day, 
tVK,r. toil, rf-ii". uifu,\ ; p.t;t? nmi to plaj- — 
Aii'i :iil »bc '. .^!i<'. ^"ai :, :rc«;i labour tur: 
i.cJ up ihcir ; • ir •< \v \\i.'\\\\ iV.e v\iv:vO'\\\\t \Ttt * 
'Vhfh niHtiy a ;/.'i;.-(iin'=. oi'f"*' n m O-o ^uur.i . 
^'f*L jX'On^ i.onLiiiiiv)ij: us tiki cU'. ^urvsjy^^ ■ 
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An. I many n Jrambol froilcVd o'er the ground, 

Anti <Iis,liic oi ait, and feais of strength, went rouadi 

And I'lii!, ass each rotated pleasure tir*d, 

hut (coding ."^por^s the litir'.htul band irisjjirM r 

T'-.' (la/j! ing }mir, thai aimpty soujiut renown, 

V>\ hol'llnij; out, to lire each other down, 

T\,'- >\v?'.ir», mistru.Ttifcss uf his smutted ff\ce, 

WJiil'^ "-ocrei lausjhtfi' titLcr'd round the place ; 

Th;; bn-K'.':'! \i,-2;iuN ftidoloiig looks of love; 

Tiu. -.nitron's glance that would those looks reprove, 

S\^.•('^ was tiie b.^.^ud, when oft, al evt-niii^'d close, 
'''[> yonder hill tlip vilir.^e murmur rose. 
There, as I pasrs'd with careless steps and alow, 
'J'l'o niiUi^liit^ notes fameM»(YeaM iVoni below, 
'i'l./. f-vvfii;), respoMrive as tht milk-Jiinid nuv^ ; 
''Ch". -■;(>vr herd, ihvi lowM to tjjeef iheir youLi}; ; 
T}." r.o'i:-y r;co>e, that ^^rtbbled oV f (he pool j 
Trie pUyiu! Lhildit^u, just kt loinje irjoi school; 
i 'u' vv.».tch-dog's voice, thai bayM th.--- whlsp'riug wind ; 
And the 'rud lau^h thai s^Xjke the vacant mind : 
'I'hcse all, in soft confusion, 5?ou^^ht tiie ^hade. 
Ail J liird each piiu?e the oighiini^Hie hu.d made. . 



Vnluippy close of Life* 

]\0\V shockiiii^ lausi ihy summon* be, O Deat'.r ! 
'l'i> hisa l]»ni Is ut case in hib pos'Stssion:* ! 
\Vh<j, counliag ou i'.nig; years of plea>ure h.erc, 
jfj v^uite unfurnishM lor lii** world to comn ! 
(u thatdroad inoin-jnt, !»cw the li-intlc soul 
Kovcs round the walls of ne; i:lu\ trtiemenl; 
Htiiio ;o each a\'enuo, nud >liritrk-; for help — 
liat shri-iks in vain ! How wiihfully she loolis 
0/1 uii she*s learmp, uow no longer hcr'il 
A lu'h- loni:er, yet u iitlle louj^er; 
O :nip;h* she stay to warh away htr stains, 
And f:t hfir for her passage ! iMournAil ^l^ht I 
Hit very fye? weep bicod ; and exery j;ix»au 
Slic h'^ave* i> hij: with horrour. Hut ihe fo€', 
Like J- flaiinch mt r«i''"cr, j'.cady to his nurpose» 
ru;>:ut.r- her cUkjc thi-onp^l; c vVy iKMn.- of life : 
•Nor .ii'.Hses once the (rack, but prf>-e; «^n, 
Till, ib"u.\\ at lh.-{ 'o I'.ic Iromeniojb \ei\ie, 
At oii^c* she sinks* u c\erla?:ijig r-iiii. 

HOW swl'^t to liif J'part is the thoi:?;!:l c'' i>n-r :v..w 
^V.ici hojK-'^ funy pi. tures imijlit ci-h/ii- dissplax '. 
fi.iw sweet whi^n we caw Ji-om faMuitv boir-jW 
*. balm for lUe grkf^ that eSlic: u* ift-.iav ' 



For IisbIiIi uiui IM comluct it bun od ill niaf , 

W mo hopt! {O ! how aoon h •roald leawn my uigiiuli} 



Sn^ tbelxpailMtlo-niorrow my.iTUMrrmgt «r 
TbHt •( hoiiMi Ai% witb ore qrmpktlitUc >tLqid«], 
. I (ball mt anointed, and dwubor in pekU. 
Or, If bM Mt ttic frtudi of n? heart Im^ divided, 
"■" ' * -" '^lioawiflijl^hoiv wpl ' 
ilnol ragko) bj Prorioi 

■ A fftS iiift ffiitle luiij)er <f great mforttmcettt Ai 






Bat all IHI1.V ihun Ih.^ euiil of gi'ing pain. 

To blf-H DUDhtnd >ci(fi lidn uT flowing wtaUh, 

With pow'r ta Eravs t)Km, or to crown nitli health. 

Uur i:itlB lot (IhiIm ; liul H«iT<n dacre«! 

To all Iha gift of iiiii]iit'rtng to sbh. 

The gentle oflieei of palicnt lote, 

Bejond allflnU'rv, end all price above! 

Thr tnild torbrannoe of anoilieiir feiili ; 

Tie tamiling nonl luptircu'd aa-fum at ihnUtit ; 

On Itiene Huv'd Udi- ±e .iv.eta of lift d(f«Dd| 

Aori cimh'd fll iontiiie wbeo il isade a fiiend. 

A k^itBT^ IflculDg few can fiod ; 
Odr joj'i vnlb Oaoat tre love ura iBIertivni'd .■ 
And he wkoH leakcfnl lendenwsi ninwvei' 
1 b' cbiKcucting Ihom which vrauiid* Ifae friaed ha Inveaf 
SoiiNtht not another'* n^*^ V^ alo**, 
But iratlen n)M> tB adon hia imM. 
fiim'ii il^u. coDtemptii neclfct, mii'd wift bttt, 
JUifee upianuDiher wh*tIb*x«u'(h>«Mighl; 
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